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THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, Nassau, Cedar, and Liberty Streets. 


Tue}Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is now, as is well known, in 
its new and magnificent limestone and granite building, with every convenience and 
facility that could be desired for the transaction of its immense and rapidly-growing 
business. By the death of its late President, Mr. F. 8. Winston, a vacancy occurred, and 
by the unanimous voice and vote of its Trustees, this great institution has elected its late 
Vice-President, Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, as its chief executive officer. Under the admin- 
istration of President McCurdy this popular company is making its record on another 
page in its eventful history. That record has every promise of meeting every just and 
reaso nable expectation on the part of its numcrous policyholders and friends., 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company aims now, as in the past, to furnish to the pub- 
lic everything which a conservative policyholder should have for his own protection and 
that of his family. It will adhere firmly to its principles, long ago adopted, of dealing 
fairly with the public, inmeeting promptly and cheerfully all ite losses, and in giving no 
Teasona ble ground for complaint in any quarter. 

The Mutual Life, while it will be slow to depart from the well-ascertained prin- 
ciples, methods, and usages which have governed the best and most prosperous cor- 
poratio ns of its class in this country and in Europe, will, nevertheless, not be slow to 
adopt such new and safe paths and forms of life insurance as will meet the growing 
wants of an intelligent and conservative people. It will do the company’s business on 
sound business pr inciples, no matter what else may bappen, with an eye on the future 
of the many financial, political, social, and sanitary changes which are sure to occur 
in the rapid settlement and development of this great country. {t will always seek to 
be, and must be safe, so und, and sure in every step that it takes. 

With an experience of nearly half a century, with all the light and knowledge which 
that experience has given, with a resolute and cheerful courage to protect every interest 
and trust which it has assumed, it will adopt no unconsidered business methods; but, 
with the best available talent it is able to command, it will seek to build on such solid 
foundations as will stand through war panics, pestilence, or political changes, all of 
which may come in the future, as in tie past, of its own history. It has lived through 
every form of change and danger. It has deserved to live, and there has been no wish 
on its part, no matter what might happen, to do otherwise than administer its affairs 
with a sincere and honest purpose to command public confidence. 


THE BUILDING. 


The Mutual Life Building has a frontage on Nassau Street of 186} feet, on Cedar 
Street of 111 feet, and on Liberty Street of 115 feet. lt is eight stories in hight, with 
basement and cellar. 1t is built of granite and gray iimestofie, from Indiana—an effect- 
‘ve combination. The facade on Nassau Street has three divisions, the central portion 
receding five feet, leaving two pavilions, each fifty feet in width, at the sides. The 
Stories are grouped in three divisions. The foundation work of concrete has been de- 











first division of massive piers and solid granite, taking in the basement and first story. 
A recent examination shows there has been not the slightest settlement of any part of 
the foundation. The second and third stories are the second division of oolitic lime- 
stone with square-headed openings. The stories above make the third division, the 
pilasters supporting the main cornice, starting from the top of the third story. The 
pilasters are ornamented with flutings and richly-carved capitals, the arches spanning 
the space between being strongly marked and elaborately enriched. The main cornice, 
which is well proportioned and neat in design, according to the best work found in 
Italian palaces, surmounts this division, above which is astory of iron. The divisions 
of the front are divided by horizontal belts of cornice courses. 


ARTISTIO FEATURES. 


The striking feature of the front—which has more of a London look than any build. 
ing in New York, owing to the careful adjustment of the details in design and the 
beauty of the materials—is the portico. It is a higbly-wrought feature of surprising 
beauty and is very imposing. It is two stories in bight, admirably proportioned. The 
first story is formed of large, square granite piers, the alternate blocks polished and fluted. 
They are flanked by two polished columns of Quincy granite. The capitals of both 
columns and piers are of white marble of exquisite design and beautifully finished. The 
frieze cuntains a panel, on which appears in raised and polished letters, ‘‘ The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company.” The second story of the portico is of Indiana limestone, with 
an arch springing from the entablature of the small columns. The piers are paneled and 
enriched with carving. These piers, which are smaller than those below, are sur- 
mounted by capita’s which have carved heads typical of Europe, Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica, modeled and executed by Mr. Samuel Kitson, from Rome. The ceiling of the first 
story of the portico is paneled with three molded squares, which enclose foliated 
rosettes covered with Renaissance carving. The vaulted ceiling ot the second story is 
also paneled. The change from the plain severity of the pavilions to the concentrated 
richness of this beautiful portico is not sudden, the arched windows on either side 
carrying the cye easily to this dominating feature of the work. 


THE PORTIOO. 


It is this portico which leads passers-by to stop, and, in looking at the handsome 
Renaissance work, to exclaim: ‘‘ This building should be set ona bigger hill!” The 
fronts on the other streets present a beautiful and substantial effect. 

.To step through this portico into the entrance hall from narrow, dusty Nassau 
Street, is like taking a draught from the Fountain of Youth. It feels cool and refresh- 
ing; it looks cool, pure, and tempting. No Roman bath in the days of the Cesars 
offered a more restful, soothing picture to the eye. With a width of nineteen feet, and 
length of sixty feet, this entrance hall is walled by white marble of the most delicate 
vein, relieved by pillars of Algerian onyx; a transom separates the elevator hall, from 
the rear of which ascends the stairs. They have marble treads and bronze rail. The 
marble frieze about the transom is carved, while the entablature, supported by the onyx 
columns, extends clear around the hall, a gem of delicate workmanship. The ceiling 
is of white panels, enriched with foliated rosettes. The floor is of white marble. The 
doorways to the elevators, four in number, are guarded by brass grills. Except for this 
touch of color and the bronze of the stair-railing, the entrance hall is a study in white. 


THE INTERIOR. 


The interior of the building is admirably planned and finished. The portion not 
occupied by the company is arranged in rooms suitable for offices, and has been 
rented. The income from this source will go largely toward giving the Mutual Life a 
location rent .free. There are altogether 180 rooms. The walls are white and the 
wood-work, except in the rooms of the Mutual Life and Chamber of Commerce, 
is of cherry. In these rooms the trim is of mahogany. The balls are laid in 
marble, wainscoted in the same, and marble forms the trim around the windows opening 
on the stairs, of which there ate'five on each floor, giving an abundance of light, even 
without the large skylight. The stairs run up through a bay, opening into a court. Mar- 
ble tiling and hardwood floors, set diagonally, are used in the offices. The, trimming of 
the rooms is uniform throughout, a carved and fluted pilaster, the entablature of the 
doors being continued around the rooms as a cornice. The lavatories have walls, floors 
and ceilings of marble. Gas isin every room, as well as electricity. The Electric system 
of lighting is used, and provision is only made for gas as a precaution. The Steam- 
heating company supplies the heat, but in case of a break-down, boilers in the cellar’ 
can at once be put into use. Iron is the material mainly employed (all fire-proofed by 
being surrounded with porous terra cotta) in construction, with fire-proof partition work 
and fire-brick arch floors. From the standpoint of plan and arrangement this new 
edifice is pronounced the finest building ever put upin New York. The architect is 
Mr. Charles W. Clinton. 

As to the rooms which have been made the permanent home of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, a word will suffice. They are very handsome, rich and dignified in 
appearance, but free from any show of extravagance. They make such a home as the 
Company has well earned by years of honest effort. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS. 


It is the magnitude of the business of this Company which firat impresses one. It 
has now in force upward of 114,000 policies, insuring over $350,000,000. Up to the first 
day of the present year it had received from policyholders $270,992,583.92, and had 
paid to policyholders for death claims, endowments, annuities and surrenders, the sum 
of $216,004,211.28, leaving on hand belonging to policyholders, $103,876,178.51. The 
assets of the Company, by the standard of four and one-half per cent., leave a surplus 
of over $12,000,000 after sll obligations are deducted. 
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The immensity of these figures can scarcely be grasped. Yet they represent 
only forty-one years of growth! The Scottish Widows’ Fund, one of the 
oldest life insurance companies in Great Britain, can. show assets, capital ex. 
cluded, of only $39,946,805, at an age of sixty-nine years. After 123 years of life 
the Equitable Company of England has but $20,840,775 assets. Head and shoulders 
above all life insurance companies stands the Mutual Life of New York, with 
assets of over $100,000,000—larger than the aggregate of twenty-two English com- 
panies. The first policy was issued for $5,000, to Thomas N. Ayres, in 1 The pre- 
mium on this amounting to $108.50, wasthe actual starting point. In five years the 
company had assets aggregating $563,968. In 1853 the assets had increased to $2,060,- 
649. Five years more and the sum had swelled to $4,685,909. Another quinquennial 
period, and in the hight of the great Civil War, the company proudly pointed to assets 
of $9,225,120. In 1868 another figure was added, and the assets were reported at 
$25,319,820, and In 1878 the assets footed up $85,033,318. The next six years brought 
the company around the turning point of $100,000,000. The increase for 1884 alone was 
$2,727,930 in assets; the reserve increased over $2,670,000, and to a total of $95,571,- 
877; the surplus, at the Company’s standard of four per cent. was increased over $100,000 
and tu a total of $4,748,771.15. The risks assumed during this one year were 11,194, 
covering $34,675,989 of insurance. In this one year of 1884 the payment for death 
claims was $5,226,821, and for maturei endowments $2,490,455. And this distribu- 
tion of wealth has been going on in greater or less degrce for forty years. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1884. 


The average payments to policyholders for every business day during the year 1884, 
amounted to $45,350.00, among which may be mentioned the following notable claims: 


INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES. 


It is interesting to note the names of some of the deceased policyholders, who were 
widely known and highly esteemed. The late Judge Joseph 8. Bosworth, formerly 
Police Commissioner, held a policy for $5.000, which amount was paid after his death, 
together with $3,388 in addition thereto, which had been secured by dividends on his 
policy; the late Rev. John 8. Holme, D.D., an esteemed clergyman of the Baptist 
Church in this city, held three policies, two for $1,500 each, and one for $38,000, on 
which the Company paid nearly $7,000, represented by the face of the policies, and $989 
accumulation thereon; the late Gecrge W. Lane, so many years identified with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and afterward City Chamberlain, held a policy for $5,000, on 
which the additions amounted to $5,318, making a total of $10,318 paid on that policy; 
the Hon. Oliver H. Palmer, for some years a resident of this city, and very widely 
known and esteemed in the western part of the state, held two policies for $11,000, on 
which the accretions were, $2,438; Smith Sheldon, a prominent publisher, occupying a 
leading position in the book trade of the country, held a policy for $5,000, on which the 
additions amounted to $6,786, making in all $11,786 paid for this policy; Henry A. 
Smythe, formerly collector of this port, held two policies for $5,000 each, on which the 
additions amounted to $8,360; Vernon K. Stevenson, extensively known in real estate 
circles, held a policy for $10,000, on which additions amounted to $217; Jacob Vander- 
pool, one of our best known citizens, who was for some years Dock Commissioner, held 
one policy for $2,000, on which the additions amounted to $3,448, and two later policies 
for $8,000, on which the additions amounted to $3,883; David A. Bokee, 
who, during the term of President Filmore, was prominent in the _ poli- 
tics of the state, held a_ policy for $5,000, on which the additions 
amounted to #41; Frederick A. Lee, a banker, of Cooperstown, well known 
and highly esteemed in the central part of the state, held a policy for $10,000, on 
which the additions were $14,998, making the total claim paid $24,998; Judge Folger, 
who at the time of his death filled the high position cf Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, held three policies for $12,500, on which the additions were $6,101; the 
Hon. William Betts, of Jamaica, Long Island, who in his day filled a large place in the 
profession of law, held one policy for $2,000, on which the additions were $3,351, and 
another, a later policy, also for $2,000, on which the additions were $3,001; the Hon. 
Dwight Foster, a prominent member of the Boston Bar, held a policy for $20,000, on 
which the additions were $1,669; Thomas Dickson, late President of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, held a policy for $5,000, on which the additions were $4,143; 
John M. Cuyler, a prominent citizen of Morris County, N. J., held a policy for $5,000, on 
which the additions were $7,458, and the Hon. Henry B. Anthony, who at the time of 
his death represented the State of Rhode Island in the United States Senate, and whose 
fame as an editor was as wideas that which grew out of his connection with politics, held 
a policy for $5,000, on which the additions were $5,527. 

The wide difference in the amount accumulated upon these several policies is 
accounted for by two reasons—the variation in the number of years the policies have 
been in force, and the diverse practices of the insured in applying their dividends in pay- 
ment for the current premiums, or paying the full amount of the premium according to 
the original contract, in cash. Only three or four of the foregoing cases—those on which 
the largest additions have accrued—abstained entirely from the use of their divicends 
and allowed the whole to accumulate, as is shown in the note attached to the report. 

We have by no means exhausted the features detailed in this report, which abounds 
‘n information of the character presented in this notice. 


MEN WHO ARE INSURED. 


A very great number of the prominent men of the United States carry policies, some 
for very large amounts. Among others, President Cleveland, Secretary of State Bayard, 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Senators Sabin, of Minnesota, who carries $50,000; Call, of 
Florida; Butler, of South Carolina; Jones, of Florida; Morgan, of Alabama; Jonas, of 
Louisiana; Teller, of Colorado. Representatives Messrs. King and Ellis, of Louisiana; 
J. W. Green, of North Carolina; J. N. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania; Ben Lefevre and 
David R. Paige, of Ohio; and Randall, of Pennsylvania. Postmaster-Generai 
Hatton has $25,000 upon his life. General Sheridan, commanding the United 
States Army, and Admiral Franklin of the Navy, are among the great 
number of prominent service officers whose lives are insured. Dr, 
D. N. Bliss, Presi:lent Garfield’s physician; Hon. Alexander H. Rice, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts; Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York; Robert E. Wright, Jr., At- 
torney at Law, Allentown, Penn. (who carries about $100,000); General James F. 
Rathbone, of Albany, N. Y., carries $100,000; Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage carries $60,- 
000; John F. Hillman, of Philade!phia, $85,000; Asa P. Potter, of Boston, $60,000; 
Bishop Burgess, of Illinois, $20,000; Bishop Huntington, of the Diocese of Central New 
York; Cyrus W. Field, of New York, $250,000; Senator Cullom, of Illinois, $9,000; 
Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, $110,000; Walter E. Lawson, of New York, 
$145,000; J. Armoy Knox, of Texas, has $25,000; Bishop Scarborough. 
of New Jersey, $10,000; FF. Blackburne, of Philadelphia, $80,000; Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri, $15,000; William H. Bulkeley, of Hartford, Conn., 
$50,000; Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of Chicago; Bishop Brewer, of Montana, 
Professor Swing, of Chicago, $10,000; Dr. E. G. Cutler, of Boston, $5,000; Presi 
dent Capen, of Tufts College, $10,000; Frank G. Bigelow, of Milwaukee, $87,500; 
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H. H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., $100,000; Rev. Dr. James B. Gregg, of Colorado, 
$6,000; R.J. Dobbins, Philadelphia, $100,000; Hon. Frank Jones, of New Hampshire, 
$205,000; John J. Donalson, of New York City, William H. Wallace, New York, $60,- 
000; Bishop Wingfield, of California, $14,000; B. S. Kendig, of Lancaster, Penn., $80,- 
000; Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, of Diocese of Western New York, Hon. J. R. Chalmers, 
of Mississippi, Senator Plumb, of Kansas, John J. Detwiller, of Easton, Penn., $100,000; 
Ham Disston, of Philadelphia, $475,000; Bishop Dunlap, of New Mexico, C. P. 
Huntington, of New York, General H. W. Slocum, of New York, Bishop Peterkin, of 
West Virginia, Amos Whiteley, Ohio, $200,000; A. B. Farquhar, of York, Penn., $100,- 
000; D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D., $12,500; Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, 
President Pepper, of Colby University, Bishop Gillespie, of Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan, Bishop W. X. Ninde, of Kansas, Bishop Perry, of Iowa, Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, 
T. R. Proctor, Baggs Hotel, Utica, N. Y., $50,000; Lawrence Barrett, $120,000; H. 8. 
Walbridge, Toledo, O., Hon. Charles A. Dana, New York Sun, Colonel A. K. McClure, 
Philadelphia Times, Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, The Congregationalist, Boston. 

When solicited to insure in other companies, remember these important facts con- 
cerning the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 

1. It is the oldest active Life Insurance Company in this Country. 

2. It is the largest Life Insurance Company in the world. 

Its present available cash resources exceed those of any other Life Insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

It has received in cash from all sources, from February, 1848, to January, 1885; 
$349,265, 283.12. 

It has returned to the people, in cash, from February, 1843, to January, 1885, 
$216,094, 211.28. 

Its cash assets on the 1st of January, 1885, amount to nearly one hundred and four 
millions of dollars. 

Special attention is invited to the following: 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is in the forty-third year of its existence, and 
since the date of its organization has accumulated and has now safely invested for the 
sole benefit of its policyholders, $103,876,178.51. It has during this pericd paid to its 
policyholders, $216,094,211.28. An exhibit unequaled by any Life Insurance organiza- 
tion in the world. 

During five years, from January 1st, 1880, to January 1st, 1885, Tae Mutual Life 


Ne Se icine ctscssciise. <sassnaixcaaensenccsecsonntnnnsersan’ samrgsioian $64,625,994 
Be OF i ea tiitrescccepanencenisistentsinsicceiiiicsscsccsindisastonesacsanacecensicio 66,532,065 
Amount paid policyholders in extess of sum received from them............... $1,906,071 


The payments were for death losses, dividends, annuities, endowments, and sur- 
rendered policies. 

Notwithstanding the payment of this unusual sum the Company added several 
millions annually to its invested assets, and the surplus fund was correspondingly 
increased until it now exceeds $12,000,000 by the legal standard of New York State. 

This result is owing to the judicious and careful investment of the assets, the interest 
income from which, during the five years referred to, amounts to $25,283,388. 

Being a purely mutual company its entire assets belong tothe polieyholders. There 
are no stockholders to share the profits. 

Atter careful consideration, and with the view of granting to policyholders what- 
ever benefits the experience of the Company has shown to be wise and safe, a new form 
of policy has been prepared, known es 


THE FIVE YEAR DISTRIBUTION POLICY. 


This is a well matured plan, and offers to the insuring public many advantages. It 
introduces all the liberal features which its own experience or that of other institutions 
have shown to be popular, never forgetting that first of considerations—the absolute 
safety of the great fund held in trust by the managers of this institution. 

A few of the features which characterize the ‘* Five Year Distribution Policy,” are: 

Policyholders are allowed a freedom of residence and travel much beyond the ordi- 
nary limits, covering, it is believed, the requirements of ordinary business or pleasure, 
and without additional premium or extra charge. 

Death claims arising under policies issued on this plan, will be payable as soon as 
satisfactory proofs are presented to and accepted by the Company. 

In the early days of Life Insurance in this country, the dividends of the Mutual Lite 
and other contemporary companies were declared once in five years. This offered an 
incentive to the assured to continue their premium payments for that term of years at 
least. As Life Insurance has become better known and appreciated by the people, the 
experience of this Company shows an average continuation of premiums greatly in excess 
of that term. In the new plan, the quinquennial period for distribution is again adopted, 
in the belief that it will produce better financial results to the policyholder than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Policies of this description may be issued to an amount not exceeding $50,000 upon 
a single life, inclusive of all other policies and additions issued by this Company upon 
the same life, and at ages from eighteen to sixty-five years. Also upon lives of females 
to the amount of $10,000. 

Those who desire SAFE insurance, with the certainty of securing all the advantages 
that a successful, conservative and strong company can offer, are invited to apply at its 
Office, Cedar, Nassau and Liberty Streets, or to any of its Agents. 

Its interest and rent receipts alone have exceeded its death claims ten millions of 
dollars ($10,000,000). 

It has issued over 220,000 policies; insured over $7,000,000; received from all 
sources $349,265,283.12; and returned to policyholders $216,094,211.28. 

It cun and does afford the cheapest, safest, and most satisfactory insurance invest- 
ment of any company in the world. 


TO OUR POLIOYHOLDERS. 


Almost every one of our hundred thousand policyholders could, without doubt, 
and with but very little effort, induce some friend to insure his life in this Company. In 
numerous cases, such a friendly step and timely advice has resulted in an untold amount 
of good. Reader, if you are a policyholder, we respectfully ask you todo us all the 
good you can in the way now indicated. A postal card sent to us, asking for information 
and documents, will have prompt attention and be sent free. , 


LOOAL AGENTS. 


The Mutual Life has reliable agents in every section of the country, who will give 
prompt and respectful attention to any call for information, documents, etc., from any 
quarter. These agents, of course, may not be found in every town, but a postal card 
or letter to us will put the writer in early personal conference with such agents. 


TO THE READERS OF ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


We are anxious to do a safe business. We solicit no other. On that basis we re- 
spectfully invite every reader of this journal to consider well the foregoing facts, figures 
and statements, and then seek from us the particulars on which we will offer the best 
insurance to be found in any quarter and upon the very lowest terms. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mai] Matter. 











‘‘EvEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHIOH PROVETH OUR HEARTS,” 
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THREE CHAPTERS FROM THE 
REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


(Italics indicate changes, but not omissions.) 








PSALM XXIII. 


~ 


. THe Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 


ta 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


— 


. He restoreth my soul: 
He guideth me in the paths of rightoousness 


for his name’s sake, 


—— 


. Yea, though I walk through the vaNey of the 
shadow of death. 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 


Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


an 


. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies : 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over, 
. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life: 
And I will dwell inthe house of the Lord for- 


ever. 





JOB XIX. 
1, Then Job answered and said, 
2. How long will ye vex my soul, 
And break me in pieces with words? 
3. These ten times have ye reproached me: 
Ye are not ashamed that ye dea! hardly with 
me, 
4. And be it indeed that I have erred, 
Mine error remaineth with myself 
5. if indeed ye will magnity yourselves against me, 
And plead against me my reproach : 
6 Kuoow now that God hath eubverted me in my 
cause, 
And hath compassed me with his net. 
T. Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard: 
lery for help, but there is no judgment, 
8. He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
And hath set darkness in my paths. 
9. He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken the crown from my head, 
10, He hath broken me down on every side, and I am 
gone: 
And mine hope hath he plucked up Jike a tree. 
11. He hath also kindled his wrath against me, 
And he counteth me unto him as one of his 
adversaries, 
12, His troops come on together, and cast up their 
way againstme, 
And encamp round about my tent. 
18. He hath put my brethran far.from me, 


And mine acquaintance are wholly estranged 


from, me. 
+ rangi pare te, 
And my tamilen friends bave forgotten me. 
5. They that dwell in mine house, and my maids, 
count me fora stranger: 
Tam an alien in their sight. 
6.1 call unto my servant, and he giveth me no 
answer, 


Though 1 intreat him with my mouth, 
17. My breath is strange to my wife, 
And my supplication to the children of my moth- 
er’s womb. 
18, Even young children despise me 
If I arise, they speak against me. 
19. All my inward friends abhor me: 
And they whom I loved are turned against me. 
20. My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, 
AndI am escaped with the skin of my teeth. 
21, Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye 
my friends 
For the hand of God hath touched me, 
22. Why do ye persecute me as God, 
And are not satisfied with my flesh? 
28, Oh that my words were now written 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book 
24. That with an iron pen and lead 
They were graven in the rock forever 
26. But I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand up at the /ast upon the 
earth: 
26. And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God- 
27. Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shal] behold, and not another 
My reins are consumed within me. 
28. If ye say, How we will persecute him! 
Seeing that the root of the matter is found in 
me; 
29. Be ye afraid of the sword: 
For wrath bringeth the punishments of the 
sword, 


That ye may know there is a judgment, 





ISAIAH LIII, 

1,) Who hath believed our report? and to whom 

2,) hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? For he 
grew up before him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of a dry ground: he hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we see him, there 

8.) is no beauty that we should desire him. He 
was despised, and rejected of men; aman of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief; and as one 
Srom whom men hide their face, he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. 

4.) Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
SOTTOWS : 

5.) smitten of God, and afllicted. But he was 


yet we did esteem him stricken, 


wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
6,) healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all, 
1.) He was oppressed, yet he hwmbled himself and 
opened not his mouth; as a lamb that is led to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep that before her 
shearers ia dumb: yea, he opened not his mouth. 
8.) Byoppreseton and judgment he was taken away; 
and as for hte generation, who among them con- 
sidered that he was cut off out of the land of the 
living? for the transgression of my people was 
he stricken. 
9.) And they made his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death ; although he had done 
no violence, neither was any deceit in his month, 





10.) Yetit pleased the Lord to bruise him; he | hath 











an offering for sin, he shal) see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 

11.) shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied: by his 
knowledge shal] my righteous servant juatify 

12.) many: and he shal] bear their iniquities. There- 
fore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
because he poured out his soul unto death, and 
was numbered with the transgressors: yet he 
bare the sin of many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors, 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE VERY REV. ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
MEMBER OF THE ENGLISH COMPANY OF REVISERA, 


Whiz the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament apparently excites far less in- 
terest than that of the New, which appeared 
in 1881, it is, nevertheless, a work of great 
importance, and the public will be anxious 
to know something of its history, and of 
the manner in which the Revisers have car- 
ried on their labors. It was upon June 
80th, 1870, that the English Company as- 
sembled for the first time, and on May 20th, 
1884, they put the last hand to their under- 
taking. The interval since that date has 
been used by the Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge, who are the owners of the 
copyright, in preparing the various editions 
now offered to the public. 

Of those who met upon the first occa- 
sion only fifteen now remain, ten having 
been removed by death, and two by resig- 
nation. At first it was the custom of the 
company to fill up vacancies by election; 
but, after the sale of the copyright to the 
universities, legal difficuliies have pre- 
vented this, and no new member has been 
appointed since October, 1875. Among 
those removed by death have been the 
Bishops of Llandaff (Dr. Oliphant) and of 
St. David’s (Dr. Thirlwall), Professor 
Selwyn and Professor Chenery, the edi- 
tor of the London Times. The Company 
has met eighty-five times, either in the Je- 
rusalem Chamber or the Library of West- 
minster Abbey, and has spent on its work no 
less than 792 days, sitting on each day from 
eleven to five o’clock. And it has gone 
over the Old Testament three times, so that 
it has spared no pains or trouble. 

On the first occasion, after prayers, the 
Hebrew was read verse by verse, and next 
the suggestions of absent members, fol- 
lowed by discussion; and any proposal 
which obtained the votes of a majority was 
admitted into the first and confidential Re- 
vise. This formed the basis of considera- 
tion when the compuny was going through 
the Old Testament the second time, and 
nothing was now allowed to remain which 
did not obtain a majority of two-thirds. On 
this occasion the company had the benefit 
of the notes of the American. Company, to 4 
whom the first. Revise. had. been confiden-. 
tially communicated. . As a rale-their-ob- 











servations were .very judicious, and~ so} 


strongly. conservative as often to» bave: 
caused the English company to retrace its 
steps, and, restore the rendering of the 
Authorized Version, Nevertheless, were it 
possible to publish this first and eonfiden- 
tial. Revise, it, would be -found to contain a 





large number of scholarly suggestions, of 


failed to obtain the majority necessary for 


their retention. Finally, there was a third 
group of sessions for the consideration of 
reserved points, and of suggestions and 
objections made by the members in writ- 
ing. ; 

But, confining ourselves to the published 
result, it will be asked, What are the solid 
gains? Of course it is something that the 
old version has undergone this examina- 
tion, so that the vast mass which remains 
unchanged has its authority confirmed. 
But besides this, Is the Old Testament more 
plain to the English reader? Or must he 
still go to his dietionary and grammar to 
be able to judge of its meaning? Now, 
while the Hebrew scholar will still under- 
stand his Bible more thoroughly than one 
who does not know Hebrew, it becomes in 
the Revised Version more intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. The Prophetical Books 
especially are made easy to understand, 
while previously it was often difficult, even 
with the utmost attention, to follow their 
meaning. Upon this point it is impossible 
to do more than select one or two matters 
which may serve to illustrate it. 

Thus the Revisers have been very careful 
to retain in their version the marked dis- 
tinction observed in the original between 
the Jews and the nations not included in 
the covenant. The distinction is made in 
a very simple way, by always speaking of 
the Jews in the singular, and of the heathen 
in the plural number. When St. Paul, in 
Acts xxii, 21, said ’ammé, peoples, instead 
of ’amo, the people, the populace was con- 
vulsed with rage. The ‘’ammé were re- 
garded by them with the same contempt as 
that which the Chinese feel for the ‘‘ out- 
side barbarians.” Undoubtedly there is a 
want of euphony in the plural peoples, and 
as it is used only twice in the Authorized 
Version its sound is new to our ears; but 
the distinction is of vital importance for 
the intelligent reading of the Old Testament ; 
and the observance of it in the Revised 
Version will be a great boon to the myriads 
who are interested in the study of prophecy 
in connection with the fortunes of Israel. 

Let us take a few examples. In Isaiah viii, 
9, we read: ‘ Associate yourselves, O, ye 
people, and ye shall be broken in pieces.” 
Naturally it would be assumed that this 
referred to the Jewish people, who in verse 
six are described as refusing the softly 
flowing waters of Siloam. But no! itis the 
peoples. God is long-suffering, and will not 
let the unbelieving nations destroy his 
Church, even though it be wayward, and 
sorely try his patience. ~ 

In Isaiah xiv, 6, the king of Babylon, 
‘¢ who smote the people with a continual 
stroke,” is generally supposed to have in- 
curred his fate, because of his enmity to 
the Jews, and so is held up as a warning to 
persecutors. This is quite wrong. Those 
whom he #mote were the peoples, Gentile 
nations with whom he was perpetually at 
war, and whose names may be read 
in the cuneiform inscriptions as crushed 
again and again by the Assyrians. And 
the warning belongs to all who delight 


-in war. “It thas no special reference. to 


an Antiochus Epiphanes, but belongs to the 
Cesare and “conquerers who smite the 
nations of the earth with perpetual war. 
And, not to dwell upon this point toolong, 
we often find promises for us Gentiles 
where it seemed before as if the Jews 
only'were intended. Thus, in the Old Ver- 
sion,’ in Isaiah Ixii, 10, we read: ‘‘ Prepare 
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ye the way of people lift up @ 
standard for the peope.” Both would 
equally be taken to refer to the return of 
the Israelites from Babylon. This is 
not the case. The Revised Version is: “‘Lift 
up an ensign for the peoples.” The pur- 
pose for which Judah returns is far larger 
than anything connected with the temporal 
fortunes of the chosen race. She returns 
that she may lift up Him, who if he be 
lifted up will draw all men unto him. 

Another very important subject of in- 
quiry is the nature of the light thrown, 
in the Old Testament, upon the state of the 
soul after death. Now, in the Authorized 
Version, we find such passages as: *‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into Hell.” (Ps. ix, 
17.) The thoughtful reader, who bears in 
mind the remarkable reticence of the Old 
Testament upon the future life, cannot help 
being puzzled at so very plain a statement. 
But the Revisers render, ‘‘The wicked 
shall return to Sheol’; it being their rule 
to retain the Hebrew word Sheol in the 
Poetical Books. But, in Gen. xxxvii, 35, 
where it first occurs, they explain Sheol as 
meaning ‘*the abode of the dead.” The 
word return may suggest the thought that 
Sheol was the abode not merely of the 
dead, but of souls before their union with 
the body; but there is little proof of this 
Platonic view elsewhere. The verse, how- 
ever, does not refer to retribution in a fu- 
ture life, but to premature death in this as 
the punishment of sin. 

So, in Ps. xvi, 10, we read in the Revised 
Version: ‘* The soul of God’s Holy One is 
not left to Sheol.” It is not abandoned to, 
or permitted to remain in, the abode of the 
dead, but is delivered before corruption 
has time to begin. In Ps. lv, 15, the Au. 
thorized Version has: ‘* Let them go down 
quick into Hell”; the Revised; ‘* Let them 
go down alive into the pit.” And, generally, 
the word Hell, which, etymologically, means 
the cavern, or hollow vault under the 
earth, but which has acquired a very stern 
meaning since the revision of 1611, disap- 
pears. The only place where it remains, is 
Isaiah xiv, 9. It there so plainly means only 
Hades, the abode of the shades of the de- 
parted, that the Revisers have left it, rather 
than alter a classical passage. Possibly, 
also, they bore in mind the use of the word 
Hell for Hades in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
were not sorry that it should be left in the 
one place where it still retained the mean- 
ing usual in 1611. 

But many, nodoubt, will turn eagerly to 
Job xix, 25, to see what the Revisers have 
done with that emphatic testimony to the 
Resurrection. It is, moreover, a passage 
dear to millions, because of the place which 
it holds in the Burial Service of the Eng- 
lish Church. But it is one confessedly dif- 
ficult, and several very important words, 
though, worms, and body are in Italics, and 
were added by King James’s translators. 
Omit them, and what remains is, ‘‘And 
after my skin destroy this, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God,” while in the margin they 
place as the more literal rendering, ‘‘ Yet 
out of my flesh shall I see God.” 

The trouble which the Revisers have 
taken with this passage is shown by the 
alternative renderings placed in the mar- 
gin. That which they have put into the 
text is us follows: 

“ And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Yet from my flesh shal] I see God,” 
In the margin they give without, in place of 
Srom, which is virtually the rendering of 
the margin of the Authorized Version. 

The passage remains one of marvelous 
fullness of teaching, but it loses its special 
application to the resurrection of the 
body. Job protests his firm conviction in 
the coming of a Redeemer for his deliver- 
ance, and that he shall be manifested at 
‘the last day upon the earth. But in the 
allusion to his skin, he refers to the lep- 
rosy that was consuming his flesh. Even 
if it be incurable, and destroy the last par- 
ticle of his body, it will not even then de- 
stroy all. ‘From, or without his flesh he 
will see God.” Itisastrong expression of 
faith in a personal God, in the power of 
seeing God after death has destroyed the 
eye of the body, and in a close relation 
between the soul after death and God, its 
vindicator. There is more than this. 
There is the belief in an Incarnation, and 
the personal appearance of God upon earth, 

The more exact translasion of passages 





such as this leaves the doctrine of a future 
life just where it was. In the Old Testa- 
ment there is ever a hope, a longing, reach- 
ing onwards, and finally finding full utter- 
ance in passages such as Dan. xii, 2; but 
still so undefined that St. Paul could say 
that ‘Christ brought lite and immortality 
to light by his gospel.” (II Tim. i, 10.) 

The Messianic passages remain virtually 
unchanged. The promise made to Eve 
stiJ] gives us the summary of the whole 
Gospel. In Jacob’s blessing we read: 

“The scepter shal] not depart from Judah, 
Nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, 
Until Shiloh come,” 
In Isaiah vii, 14, the Revisers retain virgin 
as the rendering of ’almah, though in Gen. 
xxiv, 48, they translate it maiden. The 
names of the Immanuel remain unchanged, 
but in Isaiah ix, 6, in obedience to the 
Massorah, the highest Jewish authority, 
they omit the negative, or, to speak more 
correctly, render it by their : 
“Thou hast multiplied the nation 
Thou hast increased their joy.” 
In verse 5 the old rendering was: 
** For every battle of the warriors is with confused 
noise and garments roljied in blood : 

But this shall be for burning and fuel of fire.” 
Words of singular felicity of language, but 
hopelessly wrong. How is Messiah’s 
batule to be for burning and fuel of fire? 
The Revised Version is as follows: 

* For all the armor of the armed men in the tumult 
and the garments rolled in blood ; 

Sha:) be even for burning, for fuel of fire.” 

In the margin it is pointed out that the 
Hebrew literally means: *‘ Every boot of 
the booted warrior.” The prophet’s allu- 
sion is to the custom of burning, after a 
victory, the blood-stained tokens of the 
fight; and his teaching, that human strife 
must cease and the world put away its 
engines of carnage before the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. 

In Isaiah liii, and Jer. xxiii, 5—8, the 
changes are slight; but there is one altera- 
tion which suggests one or two remarks. 
lt is well known that the Hebrew lan- 
guage has but one word, eretz, for the 
larger meaning earth or world, and the 
smaller meaning /and or territory. The 
translation must depend, therefore, upon 
the context. In Jer. xxiii, 5, the Revisers 
render: ‘‘ Ife shall execute judgment and 
justice inthe land.” They probably consid- 
ered that the use of ‘‘ Judah and Israel,” 
in verse 6, limits the application to the 
land of Palestine. Similarly in Ps. xxxvii, 
9, 11, 22, 20, 84, they use land through- 
out, while we find in the Authorized 
Version land in verses 29, %4, but the 
earth in the other three places. In the 
third beatitude the Revisers of the New 
Testament have given us: ‘* Blessed are 
the meek; for they shall inherit the earth.” 
It is a virtual quotation from Ps. xxxvii, 
11, where we find: ‘The meek shall in- 
herit the land.” The Revisers have con- 
sidered that the primary reference was 
to the enjoyment of the land of promise 
by the Jews. In his beatitudes our Lord 
raised this to a higher and more catholic 
blessedness. The peaceful and gentle shall 
enjoy even earthly prosperity. But the 
possession of Palestine by the Jews was a 
type of even more. After his loug sojourn 
in the wilderness of this world the Chris- 
tian, when he has passed the river of death, 
looks to Jesus, the captain of his salvation, 
to give him an inheritance in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The Revised Version will no doubt be 
eagerly examined as to the support it gives 
to or withdraws from many doctrines; for 
most speculations and theories, however 
wild, have generally some perverted text 
of Scripture as their basis. The daily use 
by myriads of God’s Word means its abuse 
by some; aud, therefore, it is a duty to 
give to the vast mass of the English- 
speaking race the Bible in as exact a 
translation as possible. The version of 
1611 was so great an improvement upon 
the ‘*Bishop’s Bible” that it has held its 
place for two centuries and a half. -The 
most popular English Bible before it was 
that known as the Genevan Version, and 
it has beea found of great use by the Re- 
visers, and its renderings have often been 
restored. Whether the Revised Version of 
1885 will ever be as highly esteemed as 
King James’s or the Genevan remains to be 
seen. But the Revisers have spared neither 
time nor shor upon their task; they have 





been careful not to make unnecessary 
changes; and we venture also to think 
that they have not debased either the 
noble diction or the stately rhythm of the 
Old Version, while they have endeavored 
to make their work as faithful a repre- 
sentation as possible of the letter and the 
spirit of those ancient documents, which 
still speak to believers as ‘‘ the Word of 
God.” 


Tue Deanery, CANTERBURY, ENGLAND. 
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HOW THE REVISION WAS MADE. 


BY PROF. GEORGE E. DAY, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN COMPANY OF KEVISERS, 











Tue public in general are familiar with 
the fact that the Revised English Bible is 
the joint work of scholars in Great Britain 
and the United States; but the exact nature 
of the relation between the British and 
American Committees, and the mode in 
which they succeeded in coming, for the 
most part, to the same results, are not so 
well known. A brief statement of the 
method of correspondence between them 
will show the difficulty and the way in 
which it was overcome. The first step in 
the actual work of revision was taken, as 
was proper, by the British Committee. On 
reaching, after private study and full discus- 
sion at the regular meetings in London, a 
provisional conclusion on one book of the 
Bible after another, the Revision was printed 
as the work proceeded, and sent to the 
American Committee for their considera- 
tion. Each member of the latter was fur- 
nished with a copy for his own private ex- 
amination, after which, at the monthly 
meeting of the Company, in the Bible 
House in New York, the changes proposed 
in England were, one by one, examined 
and discussed. The result was, as would 
naturally be expected, that, while many, and 
probably most, of the proposed changes 
from the Authorized Version were accepted 
without hesitation, others were not re- 
garded as warranted, or, if accepted in sub- 
stance, were considered to be _ sus- 
ceptible of some improvement. The 
American revisers also found that various 
changes, which, in their view, ought to be 
introduced, had not been proposed. A list 
of the American variations from the Eng- 
lish revision, after being subjected to a 
second examination, was then thrown into 
a printed form and sent to the British Com- 
mittee. Up to this time the work on both 
sides of the Atlantic had been purely tenta- 
tive and provisional. The British revisers 
now proceeded, with the American criti- 
cisms, proposals and suggestions before 
them, to ‘go through each book a second 
time, under the rule which required a ma- 
jority of two-thirds to be obtained for 
every change from the Authorized Version. 
In most cases, there could be no question. 
The Englisli and American revisers were 
entirely agreed. In other cases, the deci- 
sions of the American Committee were ap- 
proved and adopted. In others still they 
were accepted with some modification, or 
else were represented in the margin. But 
a number of instances remained in which 
the British revisers declined toconcur with 
the American Committee. 

It now became the duty of the latter, on 
receiving the second British revision, to 
pay serious attention to the pronounced 
opinion of the English revisers, and once 
more carefully to consider the points 
on which a difference existed. These 
points were not infrequently, matters 
of subordinate importance or those 
on which, from their very nature, 
scholars must be expected to disagree. 
Either on this ground, or because further 
study and discussion had given further light, 
the American Company could, in many 
cases, recede from their first view, and 
accept the British decision. The modified 
form, also, in which many of their render- 
ings had been accepted, they could almost 
always adopt, although preferring,perhaps, 
their own original suggestion. In many 
cases, they were satisfied to let their own 
renderings appear in the margin. But yet 
there remained a considerable number of 
renderings, which were either suggested 
by themselves, and to which they felt 
obliged to adhere, or were made by the 
British revisers, but which they were not 
able to accept. 

This would seem to be final, as pro- 





vision was originally made for only two 
revisions; but, in the sincere desire to come 
as far as possible to a harmonious result, 
a third revision, correcting minor inaccu- 
racies and taking cognizance of many of 
the points of difference between the two 
companies, was carried through by both, 
with manifestly good results. After such 
a correspondence and interchange, con- 
tinued in the case of the Old Testament Com- 
mittee for twelve years, during which the 
differences between the two companies had 
evidently been reduced to the smallest com- 
pass possible, the time arrived for a definite 
decision. This, as was proper, was made by 
the English Committee as having the prece- 
dence both in its organization and in en- 
tering upon the work. At one time, a 
more formal representation of the Ameri- 
can Committee in this final vote was 
thought to be desirable, and was actually 
proposed by the English Committee, but 
on examination such practical difficuhics 
appeared as to lead to the abardonment of 
the plan contemplated. The text, there- 
fore, as it now stands, represents, on the 
point of difference between the two bodies 
of revisers, the judgment of the British 
Committee, while, on these same points, 


when judged to be of special importance, 


the judgment of the American Committee 
is specially recorded at the end of the vol_ 
ume. In this form it is to appear in every 
copy of the Revised Version printed in the 
British dominions. Separated as these two 
bodies were by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
unable to meet for personal conference, 
this was the only practicable course. It 
would be an entire mistake, however, to 
suppose that the Appendix, thus formed, 
represents the whole work of the American 
Committee. On the contrary, it exhibits 
the smallest part of it. In their agreement 
with the British Committee, in regard to a 
multitude of changes proposed by the lat- 
ter, in the preference finally accorded in a 
large number of instances to the American 
renderings,and in the acceptance of a mul- 
titude of others in the margin,the contribu- 
tions made by the American revisers ap- 
pear on every page, although they would 
never, of course, be known as such by the 
general reader. A full exhibition of the 
extent of this contribution would, per- 
haps, not be in harmony’ with the 
uniformly friendly and confidential rela- 
tion between the two companies; nor could 
any useful end, at least for the present, be 
secured by it. It is enoughtvo say that, in 
expressing ‘‘the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the care, vigilance and accuracy 
of the criticisms and suggestions of the 
American Committee,” of which an account 
has just becn given, during the many years 
in which the two bodies were engaged in 
the work of revision—exchanging often 
from month to month the results of their 
discussions—the English New Testament 
Company has properly recognized, as the 
Old Testament revisers in England will 
doubtless do, the combined labor and cor- 
dial co-operation, on one common platform 
of principles and rules, by which the Re- 
vision was brought into its present form. 
It is certainly not what it would have been 
had either company been left without the 
aid of the other. It represents, in general, 
the best results of both. 

In consequence of this participation in 
the authorship of the Revision, no objec- 
tion would or could have been made from 
any quarter, if the American revisers had 
seen fit to take out a copyright in the 
United States. The project, indeed, was 
for a time considered both in England and 
this country, but was finally definitely 
abandoned, mainly through the unwilling- 
ness of the American Committee to enter 
into commercial relations, or to accept 
pecuniary compensation for their work. 
They decided, accordingly, to take no ac- 
tion in the matter, except simply to agree 
to recognize the editions of the University 
Presses as containing the Revision in its 
authorized form, and under such prop- 
erly-guarded supervision as to insure its 
most absolute correctuess, with the pro- 
vision that this arrangement should ter- 
minate at the end of fourteen years. If, 
at that time, it should be judged best to 
place the American renderings, now in the 
Appendix, in the text, or if the Bible So- 
cieties in England and the United States, 
either with or without this change, should 
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decide, a8 has been done with the recent 
revisions in Denmark and Sweden, to ac- 
cept it, there could be no obstacle in the 
the way, on the part of the revisers or 
the University Presses. 

As time passes on, the wisdom of the 
mutual concessions by which the two great 
pranches of the Anglo-Saxon family have 
been delivered from the danger of two 
separate revisions is more and more appar- 
ent. By the favor of Providence, the Eng- 
lish-speaking people in all parts of the 
globe have now in the Anglo-American re- 
vision one and the same Bible, embodying 
the combined judgment of scholars of 
both nations as to the changes {which 
enable the meaning and teachings of the 
Word of God to be most fully brought out. 
May it bea new bond of union between 
them, to the honor of our common Lord! 

YALE THEO, SEMINARY, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


STATE OF THE ORIGINAL TEXT 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY PROF. HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D., 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN COMPANY OF REVISERS. 














For a hundred years criticism has em- 
ployed all its powers, aided by unexampled 
learning, upon the text, the archeology, the 
canon and the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In the history of the long 
debate we have seen the lines of battle on 
either side waver and fallback. Some have 
lost all faith in a final issue of the contest 
favorable to the divine inspiration of the 
Bible, and others tell us that at best we 
have only a very corrupt text of the orig- 
inal writings. While this discussion has 
been carried on principally within two of 
the foremost nations, England and Germany, 
both of them have determined upon 
a revision of their versions of the 
Bible, in order that these revisions 
might better represent the present re- 
sults of Biblical Science. In both nations 
there has been a fair and liberal choice of 
men representing large bodies of Christians 
and various schools of thought, who should 
take part in this revision. Manifestly the 
intention in Germany and in England was 
to obtain a fair, honest revision, free from 
the blemishes of careless ignorance, of party 
spirit, or of briiliant but untenable theories. 
These revisions, the German and the Eng- 
lish, are now completed, and given to the 
public for their decision. 

Viewed in the light of the agitating con- 
troversies of the present century, there are 
two results brought out by these revisions 
that will be surprising and reassuring to 
many minds. ; 

First. As to the state of the original text 
of the Old Testament. The Germans found 
themselves able to agree on very few places 
where they were willing to depart from the 
text as we now have it. The English re- 
visers have indicated nine places in 1,400 
pages (II Sam. xxiii, 8, {1 Chron. xx, 1, 
xxxiv, 6, Neh. iv, 23, Prov. vii, 22, Isa. 
Ixiv, 5, Jer. xi, 15, Amos iv, 8, Zech. xiv, 
18) where they assert the text is ‘‘ probably 
corrupt,” ‘‘faulty,” *‘ obscure”; they also 
tefer, in the margin, to about three hundred 
and sixty-five other places in these 1,400 
pages, where they compare the various read- 
ings of the ancient versions. The Ameri- 

can revisers in their Appendix have ex- 

Pressed themselves against this marginal 

comparison of the various readings. They 

were probably influenced by considerations 
similar to those so well put by Dr. Ezra 
Abbot in reference to the New Testament : 

“The true state of the case is something like 
this. Of the 150,000 various readings, more or 
less, of the text of the Greek New Testament, we 
may, as Mr. Norton has remarked, dismiss nine- 
teen-twentieths from consideration at once, as 
being obviously of such a character, or supported 
by 80 little authority, that no critic would re- 
gard them as having any claim to reception. 
This leaves, we will say, 7,500. But of these, 
gain, it will appear, on examination, that nine- 
teen out of twenty are of no sort of consequence 
48 affecting the sense ; they relate to questions 
of orthography, or grammatical construction, 
or the order of words, or such other matters as 
have been mentioned in speaking of unimpor- 
‘ant variations. They concern only the form of 
expression, not the essential meaning. This 
reduces the number to perhaps 400, which in- 
Volve a slight difference of meaning, often very 
slight, or the omission or addition of a few 
Words, sufficient to render them objects of some 
curiosity and interest, while a few exceptional 
cate} among them may relatively be called im- 





portant. But our critical helps are now so 
abundant, that, in a very large majority of these 
more important questions of reading, we are able 
to determine the true text with a good degree of 
confidence. What remains doubtful we can 
afford to leave doubtful. In all ancient writings 
there are passages in which the text cannot be 
settled with certainty ; and the same is true of 
the interpretation.” 

The American revisers having, from all 
the critical helps, determined which read- 
ing was to be preferred in these three hun- 
dred and sixty-five places, did not think it 
expedient to continue the critical process 
on the margin; especially as in the vast 
majority of these cases the difference in 
reading is merely minute or, in the some of 
the versions, only curiously variant. But, 
whutever the considerations were, the fact 
remains that the German and English and 
American revisers have not found the orig- 
inal textto be in a state justifying, except 
in a few minute points, the term corrupt. 

Second. As to new translations, the 
Germans have shown themselves more con- 
servative than either the English or the 
Americans, though the German version to be 
revised was neither better nor worse than 
the English Authorized Version. But in 
both the German and English revisions the 
changes introduced have been small when 
compared with the versionsas a whole. In 
other words, these sixty scholars of Ger- 
many and England and America have 
agreed that in by far the Jarger part the 
authorized versions of the Old Testament 
were fair, honest, excellent translations of 
the original texts. 

Were these the only results gained from 
these fifteen years of work, they would be 
worth to Germany and to the English- 
speaking peoples all they have cost in time 
and labor. 

The English and Americans have agreed 
to the following changes among others re- 
quired by a better reading of the original 
text. Judges xviii, 30, ‘‘Moses” for 
‘*Manasseh”; I Kings ix, 18, ‘‘Tamar” 
for ‘*Tadmor”; II Kings xx, 4, ‘middle 
part of the city” for ‘‘ middle court”; Job 
xxx, 22, ‘‘dissolvest me in the storm,” in- 
stead of ‘‘dissolvest my substance”; Ps. 
x, 10, ‘‘and the helpless fall,” instead of 
‘that the poor may fall”; Ps. xvi, 10, in 
the marg., ‘‘ holy ones”; Ps. xxii, 16, in 
the marg., “like a lion”; Ps. c. 8, ‘‘and 
his we are,” instead of ‘‘and not we our- 
selves ”; I Sam. vi, 18, ‘‘ the great stone,” 
instead of ‘‘the great stone of Abel”; 
Il Sam. xxiii, 8, ‘‘Josheb-bassebeth, 
a Tachemonite,” instead of ‘‘the Tach- 
emonite that sat in the seat”; Isa. ix, 
8, ‘‘thou hast increased the joy,” instead 
of ‘‘and not increased the joy”; Isa. xlix, 
5, ‘‘ and that Israel be gathered unto him,” 
instead of ‘‘ though Israel be not gathered.” 
This, we believe, is a fair sample of all the 
changes that would be required by textual 
emendation of the Old Testament. 

In the translation there is a much larger 
field of variations from the Authorized 
Version. The “‘ groves” in the forty pass- 
ages in which that word appeared, are now 
no longer found there; but in its stead we 
read either ‘‘Ashera,” or ‘‘Asherim,” ‘‘Ash- 
eroth.” Thanks to the study of Assyrian, re- 
mains, we now know that Ashera and As- 
tarte, ‘‘Ashtoreth,” were two names for the 
impure Babylonian Venus, who was wor- 
shiped in connection with the Baals. In 
the present light thrown on this whole sub- 
ject by Assyriology, it seems like a page 
torn from the last century to read the fol- 
lowing words of a learned Englishman, 
written only fifteen years ago: ‘Here (I 
Sam. vii, 8, 4) the Biblical writer confounds 
Ashera and Astarte. The latter was a 
chaste and austere goddess . - where- 
as Ashera was a sensual, impure goddess.” 
‘rhe Bible is proved true to the facts; 
it was the critic who was confused. The 
‘*meat offering,” a misleading epithet, is 
replaced by ‘‘ meal offering.” The “ uni- 
corn,” certainly not the rhinoceros, has 
disappeared, and in its place is put the 
‘‘wild ox”; the ‘‘dragon” has also been 
replaced most frequently by the ‘‘ jackal” ; 
“plowing” supplies the place of the ar- 
chaic ‘‘ earing” ;. ‘‘ lies” that of “leasing”; 
‘*to come upon,” ‘* meet,” often interprets 
the meaning where it was difficult to under- 
stand ‘*prevent.” ‘‘A man child” ex- 
presses everything specified by words too 
harsh for this century in I Sam. xxv, 22, 
84, and similar places, The Americans, in 


their Appendix,. would eliminate another 
needlessly harsh expression, and substitute 
for it ‘‘harlot” and ‘‘to play the “harlot,” 
which are already found in many places in 
the Authorized Version. 

The Americans also give their voice for 
another change. They would everywhere 
transfer to the English the memorial name, 
“Jehovah.” Inthe language of Dr. Sam- 
uel Davidson, “ it is desirable to represent 
the divine name to the ear as well as to the 
eye,” and though the original vowels of 
the name doubtless were different, yet ‘ it 
is scarcely worth while to disturb the name 
Jehovah, so familiar to English ears.” 
There is also a still more important rea- 
son; the representation of ‘‘ Jehovah” by 
‘* Lord” leads, in many cases, to decided 
error, since there is another word meaning 
‘* Lord” often used in conjunction with 
‘‘Jehovah.” When ‘Lord Jehovah” is 
found in the Hebrew, those who make 
‘* Lord” represent ‘‘ Jehovah,” unwilling 
to carry out their decision, simply substi- 
tute ‘‘God” for ‘*‘ Jehovah” and translate 
** Lord God,” as in Deut. iii, 8, ix, 26, Josh. 
vii, 7, and in a host of passages in the 
prophets. But ‘‘ Lord God” is their con- 
stant translation of ‘‘ Jehovah Elohim,” an 
entirely different phrase, meaning ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah [who is] God.” This use of ‘* Lord” for 
‘* Jehovah” has come to us through the 
Jewish translators of the Septuagint. The 
exact representation of both titles is, ‘‘Lord 
Jehovah” and ‘‘ Jehovah God.” 

Perhaps there are no passages to which 
those familiar with the Old Testament will 
more readily turn to see what changes 
have been made than those which for ages 
have been interpreted of the Messiah. 
There is no class of passages which has 
been more constantly attacked as to the 
correctness of the original text and as to 
the translations in our versions. Professor 
Kuenen, in his ‘‘Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel,” employs his subtlest analysis against 
these prophecies, text and translation, and 
he is followed by all of the school. But 
with full knowledge of what has been 
written by all parties, both German and 
English-speaking revisers have left most 
of these passages as they were, with the 
exception ofa very few slight emendations; 
in other words, they throw the weight of 
their votes in favor of the text and the 
translations as they have stood. In Ps, ii, 
12, students have been warned not to trans- 
late ‘‘ Kiss the Son,” but in the German 
and English revisions that translation still 
stands. In Zechariah xi, 13, it has been 
maintained, with much learning, both in 
Germany and in England, that the text is 
corrupt, and the translation ‘to the 
potter” is absurdly wrong; but the English 
and German revisers have not deemed the 
arguments against the text or translation 
of sufficient weight to make any altera- 
tion in either. 

Another passage, dear to many hearts, 
has been made the subject of very large 
discussion. The text is exceedingly con- 
cise, and it has been thought that the 
doctrine conveyed by the translation of the 
Authorized Versions was far from correct. 
In Job ix, 25, of our Authorized Version is: 
“For I know that my redeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 

earth ; 

And though, after my skin, worms destroy this 

body, 

Yet in my flesh shal! I see God; 

Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 

behold, and not another.” 
The Revisinn is as follows: 


“ But I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand up at the last upon the 
earth; 
And aiter my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God: 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 


The German revision gives the following : 


“ Aber ich weiss dass mein Erlaser lebet ; und als 
der letzte wird er uber dem Staube sich erhebden. 
Und nachdem diese meine Haut zerachlagen ist, 
werde ich ohne mein Fleisch Gott sehen. 
Denselben werde ich mir sehen, und meine 
Augen werden thn schauen, und Kein Fremder.” 
The American revisers prefer this render- 
ing: 

“ But as for me, I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And at last he shall stand up upon the earth ; 
And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I, even I, shall see on my side, 
And mine eyes shall henold, and not as astranger,” 





| Each hody of revisers has honestly striven 


to give the clearest version of the passege. 

The differences in the renderings do not 

concern the doctrine; that is the same in 

each of the independent revisions. 

Another of the texts interpreted of the 
Messiah, Ps. xlv, 6,7, has been made the 
point of learned attack ; but the attacks have 
not influenced either German or English 
revisers to alter the translation in the point 
assailed. ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever. . Therefore God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee,” still remains. 
The English revisers have added an alterna- 
tive reading in the margin, ‘‘ Thy throne és 
the throne of God” ; but the Germans have 
made no change. What the emendations 
proposed by some German scholars would 
make of this text may be seen in Cheyne’s 
** Translations of the Psalms,” 1884: 

* As for thy throne [firm is its foundation) 

God (has established it) foreverandever: .. . 
Therefore Jehovah, thy God, has anointed thee.” 

The words enclosed in brackets are not 
found in the Hebrew, and ‘‘ Jehovah” is in- 
serted instead of ‘‘God,” which is in the 
Hebrew. The introduction, Isa. ix, 1, to 
the momentous prophecy in verses 6, 7, has 
been known as one of the most obscure 
renderings of the Authorized Version. In 
the Revision it is brought into harmony with 
the context: 

‘But there shall be no gloom to her that wag 
in anguish, In the former time he brought into 
contempt the land of Zebulun and the Jand of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made it 
glorious, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations.” 

And v. 5 of the same chapter in the Revi- 
sion stands out clear and sharp in the glow- 
ing picture of universal peace : 

**For all the armor of the armed man in the 
tumult, and the garments rolled in blood, shall 
be even for burning, for fuel of fire.” 

In the section, Isa. lii, 18—liii, 12, there 
are some changes and some evidences of a 
refusal to change, both in the German and 
English revisions, German commentators 
have said much against the translation, 
‘*So shall he sprinkle,” aud Cheyne, in his 
‘‘Isaiah,” 1881, refuses to translate the 
Hebrew word at all, rendering the phrase, 
‘*so shall he many nations.” 
There is no doubt about the Hebrew text. 
The word is very common, only the con- 
struction in this place is somewhat unusual. 
Neither the Germans nor the English were 
convinced by the arguments offered against 
the appropriate translation here being 
‘¢sprinkle,” and so they have left it in 
their revisions, but the English have put in 
the margin, ‘‘or startle.” The principal 
changes are found in verses 7—9. ‘He 
was oppressed, yet he humbled himself 
and opened not his mouth, as a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that 
before her shearers is dumb; yea, he 
opened not his mouth. By oppression and 
judgment he was taken away, and as for 
his generation, who among them considered 
that he was cut off out of the land of the 
living? for the transgression of my people 
was he stricken. And they make his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his 
death; although he had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth.” 
These changes were thought to be neces- 
sary in order to bring out the meaning 
more fully than it is found in our Author- 
ized Version. The American revisers pre- 
fer to read, ‘‘ He was oppressed, yet when 
he was afflicted, he opened not his mouth,” 
and ‘* he was cut off out of the land of the 
living for the transgression of my people, 
to whom the stroke was due.” 

As to the well-known and oft-quoted 
passage, Haggai ii, 7, 

“ And I will shake all nations, and the desire of al; 
nations shall come,” 

there was no question that ‘‘ desire” was 
not the correct translation both from He- 
brew usage and the immediate context, 
and the Revision now stands: 

“I will shake all nations, and the desirable 
things of all nations shall come.” 

Similarly the German revision: 

* Da solldann Kommen aller Heiden Kést- 
liches,” 

That is, ‘‘the silver” and ‘‘the gold,” 
v. 8, of all nations shall be consecrated to 
God; and thus, instead of a prophecy of a 
person, the passage, in a few words, sete 
before ys the same picture Isaiah (1x, 1—- 
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In the Book of Job and in the Psalms 
will be found the largest relative amount of 
change. The authorized version of Job 
was acknowledged by most readers to stand 
in need of « thorough revision. And there 
were many passage in the Psalms where it 
was difficult to obtain a clear idea of the 
meaning intended by the version; e¢. g., Ps. 
xvi, 2, 3, in the Authorized Version: 

“* Omy soul thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou art 
my Lord, 

My goodness extendeth not to thee; 

But to the saints that are on the earth, 

And to the excellent, on whom is all my delight.” 

Here the Revision has the advantage, so 
far as clearness is concerned: 

**T have said unto the Lord, Theu art my Lord: 

I have no good beyond thee. 

As for the saints that are on the earth, 

They are the excellent on whom is all my delight.” 

And in the verses 5—7, which stopped 

the mellifluous flow of the 84th Psalm, the 
Revision gives a clear and accordant mean- 
ing: 

* Blessed is the man whose strength Is in thee ; 

In whose heart are the highways to Zion, 

Passing through the valley of Weeping they make 

it a place of springs; 

Yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings. 

They go from strength to strength, 

Every one of them appeareth before God in Zion,” 

The work is done. That it is perfect, no 
one is so foolish as to suppose. The in- 
firmity that marks every work of men’s 
hands must appear freyuently in this. 
Fach reviser could severely criticise parts 
of the work where his views were not ac- 
cepted by the company. But each reviser 
knows there was fyr more wisdom in the 
whole company then was carried by himself 
alone. Whatever judgment may be passed 
upon the Revision by the final judge, the 
public, there is one point made sure by 
amplest discussion through twelve years: 
the revisers intended to be honest to God 
and to man, And the writer can speak for 
the American Company of the Old Testa. 
ment revisers, that, with the freest discus- 
sion of all views held by men of positive 
opinions and of different bodies of Chris- 
tians, there has never been heard the first 
harsh, unbrotherly word. The days and 
years of union in this work are hallowed by 
memories precious beyond the power of 
telling. 

It has been supposed by some friends of 
the Revision that, were the Revision re- 
garded favorably by the public, it would 
be but a few years before it would displace 
the Authorized Version. That expecta- 
tion, even with an immediate favorable 
decision by the people, runs counter to the 
history of all revisions and, from the very 
constitution of our minds, is doomed to 
disappointment, All who in their youth 
have been taught the Bible from the Au- 
thorized Version, all who have studied the 
Authorized Version for the answers to their 
soul questions, all who have there found 
life and truth and delight, can never, so 
long as life lasts, be at home in a new ver- 
sion. The revisers themselves could not 
make this change. For all these, and they 
make the whole body of Bible readers of 
mature age, there is, there can be, but one 
version where the heart is at home. And 
it is fortunate that it isso. Noone would 
have the Revision hastily accepted. If it is 
finally preferred by Christians, it will be be- 
cause, as a whole, they decide that it is 
more clear and definite in its translation, 
and they can understand it more easily. 
But this conviction will be of slow growth. 
And those who will finally decide whether 
the Revision shall be chcsg:n in preference 
to the older version are most probably nuw 
in their cradles, or are being trained in 
Sunday-schools to compare the two ver- 
sions, They will eome to the decision, 
after long years of practice in both versions, 
and after the unavoidable, praiseworthy 
prejudice, existing in the vast majority uf 
Bible readers of the present day, for the 
version which has brought them life and 
light, has been weakened. 
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Ir is alleged that the following subject for 
an essay was recently set for the higher classes 
in a girl’s bigh school in the Friederichstrasee, 
Berlin; ‘*To prove from the ideas of Plato, the 
atoms of Democrites, the subs/ance of Sposa, 


the monads of Leibnitz, and from the subjec- 
tive forms of presentation of Kant, that phi- 
losoply has nev r neglected to compare the cal- 
eulable operations cf Ler hypoibesis with the 


HOW THE REVISION IMPROVES 
IMPORTANT PASSAGES. 


BY PROF. JOHN DE WITT, D.D., 
MEMBER OF rHE AMERICAN COMPANY OF REVISERS. 








Tose who take up freshly the Revised 
Old Testament, in order to ascertain the 
number and nature of the changes that 
have been made, may at first be greatly be- 
wildered. A vast surface lies before them. 
The revisers have adhered to the principle 
of making no unnecessary changes, always 
remembering that they were not translat- 
ing anew, but only revising a translation in 
many respects incomparable. For this rea- 
sop, successive pages or chapters exhibit 
few and slight alterations. Even where the 
substitutions are somewhat numerous, they 
are not such as to arrest attention except in 
very familiar passages. The reader will, 
therefore, get what he wishes only through 
careful and prolonged examination, chap- 
ter by chapter, and verse by verse, A 
comparative edition will be found conve- 
nient, but will contribute very little to 
economy of time, unless the points at 
which changes occur are distinctly marked, 
Some general survey of the work, together 
with reference to some of the more interest- 
ing points of divergence fron the Author- 
ized Version, may be acceptable, in con- 
nection with the first cursory examination 
of the Revision as a whole, which many 
will be disposed to make. 

Let it first be remarked, with emphasis, 

that those who would not be forced contin- 
ually to revise and reverse their own con- 
clusions, should be careful not to decide 
too quickly against any given alteration. 
It should be remembered that no part of 
the work has been performed hastily. 
There have been three distinct revisions by 
the British Company, and four by the 
American, with constant reference back- 
ward and forward. Every minute point 
has been carefully pondered by many 
minds, and freely discussed. The reason 
for a change may not lie upon the surface, 
and yet when discovered may be thorough- 
ly convincing. In such case an off-hand 
decision upon the first impression is very 
liable to be a mistake. This caution springs 
from a personal reminiscence of the writer 
in connection with the examination of the 
Revised New Testament. He repeatedly 
found himself deciding, with little reflec- 
tion, agsinst this or that change as unneces- 
sary; yet, upon further consideration, he 
was obliged to admit that the revisers were 
right. 
It may be said, further, that where the 
first impression produced by the new ren- 
dering of a word or phrase is unfavorable, 
and the objection to it is not founded upon 
its inaccuracy as a translation, it will often 
be found to originate in its novelty in that 
place and connection. It displaces an 
expression to which the eye, ear, and 
tongue have been long accustomed. It 
may even seem harsh, and be condemned 
as unidiomatic, a departure from the pure 
and beautiful English of the old version, 
when, if both were on the same footing, no 
such difference would be thought of. It is 
sometimes best to suspend judgment for a 
while. Moreover, a somewhat less idio- 
matic expression is better than an inade- 
quate rendering of the original Scripture. 
Probably the first impression produced by 
a glance at the new work will be surprise 
that there is so littlechange. Some, perhaps, 
will wish that there were more. Others 
will rejoice that the revisers have shown 
such reverence for the old English Bible, 
the substance of which was in existence 
before King James was born. Many, who 
have been anxiously waiting for the issue 
of the Revision, will dash for the twenty- 
third, and the one hundred aud third 
Psalms, wondering whether they have been 
improved, In the former they will find 
only two changes; ‘‘ guideth” for ‘ lead- 
eth” in verse 8, the Hebrew verb being 
different, and of different signification 
from that translated ‘‘Jeadeth”. in the 
preceding verse; and “‘ haet anointed” for ° 
** anointest” in verse 5, this being the only 
pertect tense in the Psalm. Since the 
anointing at feasts, as a custom, preceded 
sitting down at table, a past expression 
seems more suitable. In Psalm ciii, the 
only change is in verse 10, ‘after our in- 
iquities,” for ‘‘ according to our iniqui- 
ties,” 


With regard to the Revision as a whole, 
there has been no attempt to produce uni- 
formity in the rendering of Hebrew words, 
unless there were a strong reason for pre- 
ferring some single rendering of a word to 
any other, or where the different renderings 
of the same word occur close together, im- 
plying a different word in the Hebrew, and 
a possible difference in the thought. A 
singular instance of this occurs in the Au- 
thorized Version at Gen. xv, 5, ‘‘tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number them.” 
Upon the proposal of the American Com- 
pany to substitute ‘‘ number” for ‘*teli,” 
the British revisers decided to substitute 
‘**tell” for ‘‘ number,” reading, ‘tell the 
stars, if thou be able to tell them.” The 
American Company adheres to its sugges- 
tion, inasmuch as the verb ‘‘tell” is no 
longer used of counting, and would be apt 
to puzzle or mislead those who know it only 
in its later signification. For this reason 
it is inserted in the Classes of Passages in 
the Appendix, as a word whose exchange 
for ‘‘number,” or “count,” is, in some 
cases, desirable. 

For the word ‘ prevent,” formerly syn- 
Onymous with ‘‘ precede,” a signification 
which has wholly disappeared, a substitute 
has usually been adopted. Job iii, 12: 
‘*Why did the knees receive me?” Psalm 
xviii, 5: ‘*‘ The snares of death came upon 
me.” Similarly in verse 18 and elsewhere. 
Ps. Ixxxviii, 18: ‘‘And in the morning 
shall my prayer come before thee.” ‘ Pre- 
vent” has been suffered to remain in Ps. 
lix, 10; cxix, 147, 148. But see American 
Appendix. 

‘* Meal-offering ” is uniformly substituted 

for ‘‘meat-offering,” the offering consist- 
ing of flour, and never of flesh. ‘* Meat’s 
is here used in the old English sense of 
Sood, but is now misleading. For this rea- 
son the American Company prefer the sub- 
stitution of ‘food’? wherever the latter 
occurs. See Appendix. 
‘Tabernacle of the congregation” is 
always exchanged for ‘* Tent of Meeting.” 
The reason for this is found in Ex. xxix, 
42: ‘The tent of meeting before the Lord, 
where 1 will meet you,” etc. The latter 
clause suggests the etymology and meaning 
of the word. 

The British revisers have adopted “ guilt - 
offering” and ‘‘fire-offering ” in place of 
‘“* trespass-offering” and ‘offering made 
by fire’; but the American revisers 
preferred to retain the former render- 
ings. 

We mention here, also, the substitution 
of ‘‘its” for *‘ his” and ‘‘ her,” when there 
is no reference to persons, except in per- 
sonification, or where there is reason ap- 
parent for referring to animals as male or 
female. 

In some instances that need not be spe- 
cified, words that have become obsolete, or 
that have changed their signification, as in 
a case already adduced, have been ex- 
changel for others. But the Appendix 
shows that the British Company has been 
more willing to retain such words than the 
American. 

We come now to specific substitutions, 
a very few out of a multitude, necessarily 
confining ourselves to the more impor- 
tant. 

It need only be said of the first change 
that occurs, ‘* waste” for ‘‘ without form,” 
in Gen. i, 2, that it expresses more definite- 
ly the graphic Hebrew word. But the 
necessity for the next change may at first 
be questioned. If its significance is not 
apprehended, it may be criticised as a 
clumsy and unnecessary adherence to 
Hebrew idiom. See the Revised Version, 
Gen. i, 5, 8, 18, 19, 28, 81: ‘‘And there was 
evening and there was morning.” It may 
be asked why the simple and intelligible 
phrase, ‘‘ And the evening and the morn- 
ing were” should not bave been retained, 
Simply because the idiomatic Hebrew ex- 
pression for this phrase would be very 
different, We have here a narrative of two 
successive events, following the work -of 
each successive, dey. The, verb “‘ was” 
i.e., came to pass, came on, is repeated. The 
uniting particle, ‘‘and . . . and,” isin 
each case vav consecutive, indicating subse- 
quent time. The work of the day is related. 
‘Then evening came on,then morning came 
on, one (i. ¢., a first) day.” The first day 
terminates with the dawn of the second, as 








operations that fall under her observation.” 


it began with the command and immediate 
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result, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was 


light.” 

The discernment of this sheds a flood of 
light on one of the most difficult points 
connected witb the history of creation. It 
has been assumed that ‘‘evening” stands for 
night, and ‘* morning” for day, and that 
we have here a periphrasis for a com- 
plete day. This has suggested the inquiry 
why, in the first method of reckoning, the 
night-time should precede the daytime. 
Ingenious attempts have been made to ex- 
plain it by reference to the vvyAiuepor, 
II Cor. xi, 25. But the difficulty entirely 
vanishes before a retranslation. 

We merely mention ‘the great sea 
monsters” for ‘‘ great whales,” Gen. i, 25; 
‘the flame of a sword” for “flaming 
sword,” iii, 24; ‘‘ sin coucheth at the door” 
for ‘sin lieth at the door,” iv, 7; ‘‘ap- 
pointed a sign for Cain” for ‘set a mark 
upon Cain,” iv, 15; in v. 7, 

“For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me,” 
for ‘‘ for I have slain a man to my wound- 
ing, and a young man to my hurt”; and in 
verse 26, ‘‘ the name of Jehovah” for ‘“ the 
pame of the Lorp.” : 

In connection with the last-mentioned 
substitution, it is proper to state that, at 
the head of their Appendix, the American 
Company have recorded their preference 
that the divine name Jehovah should be 
introduced wherever it occurs in the 
Hebrew. It stands in the text of the Re- 
vision a very few times in addition to the 
four places where it stood in the Author- 
ized. 

Note further, ‘‘ he that shall be possessor 
of my house,” in Gen. xv, 2, for ‘‘the stew- 
ard of my house.” This change is impor- 
tant as accounting for the patriarch’s grief. 
Having no child, his property must pass 
permanently into the ownership of an alien. 
In the same chapter, verse 7, ‘‘a flaming 
torch” for ‘‘a burning lamp.” 

In Gen. xvi, 13, we find, ‘‘Thou art a 
God that seeth” for ‘‘Thou God seest 
me,” a rendering in accordance with the 
best philological authorities, and one that 
gives greater breadth to the conception, 
as embracing a divine characteristic, with- 
out detracting from its value to the in- 
dividual sufferer. 

We complete our notes upon Genesis by 
referring to ch. xlix, 4, ‘Boiling over 
like water” for ‘‘ Unstable as water.” The 
new rendering is absolutely literal, and im- 
perative. The reference is not to instabil- 
ity, but to the worst excesses of irrepres- 
sible passion, exhibited in horrible wicked- 
ness. 

In verse 6 are two important and unexcep- 
tionable changes: ‘‘Come not thou into 
their council” for ‘‘come not thou into 
their secret”; and ‘*they houghed an ox,” 
referring to acts of wanton cruelty, for 
‘they digged down a wall.” 

In verse 10, ‘‘nor the ruler’s staff (for 
‘*nor a lawgiver”) from between his feet”; 
a substitution that has everything to com- 
mend it. The same change is made in the 
kindred passages, Ps. 1x, 7 and eviii, 8. 

In the Book of Exodus the following 
places are noteworthy : 

Ch, iii, 22: ‘‘ask of her neighbor” for 
‘*borrow of her neighbor”; tbe former 
being the literal meaning and almost uni- 
form rendering of the verb. 

Ch. xx, 4: ‘* Nor the likeness of any form” 
for ‘‘ or any likeness of anything.” 

In verse 18: ** Thou shalt do no murder 
for “* Thon shalt not kill.” See Mat. xix, 18. 

Ch. xxxiv, 6: ‘‘The Lorp, the Lorp, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth,” 
for ‘*The Lorp, the Lorp God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and adundant 
in goodness and truth.” 

To this the several related passages Ps. ciii, 
8, etc., are made to conform. The American 
Company prefer in all of them “‘ abundant” 
(asiu Ex.) for ‘‘plenteous” and under their 
general rule, ‘‘ Jehovah” for ‘‘ the Logp,” 
and * loying kindness ” for ‘‘ mercy.” 

In Leviticus xvi, 8, we have ** Azazel” 
for ‘the scapegoat,” and. in verse 10, *‘ for 
Azazel” for ** to be the scapegoat”; substi- 
tutions that refer the reader to Bible dic- 
tionaries and commentaries for the mean- 
ing. Alsv in verse 10, ‘‘ to make atonement 
for him” for ‘to make an atonement with 
him,” with marg., or over him ; and in verse 
83, ‘‘make atonement for” for “ reconcile” 
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three times, in connection with ‘‘the holy 
sanctuary,” etc. 

In Deuteronomy we notice the following : 
xxxii, 11: For “spreadeth abroad her 
wings,” (of the eagle) ‘*‘ taketh them, bear- 
eth them on her wings: so the Lord alone 
did lead him,” etc. 

In the Revision: 

‘He (i ¢., the Lord) spread abroad his wings, he 
took them, 

He bare them on his pinions 

The Lord alone did lead them.” 

In xxxiii, 2, we have the substitution: 
«And he came from the ten thousand of his holy 
ones; 

At his right hand was a fiery law unto them, ” 
for ‘‘ and he came with ten thousand of bis 
saints; from his right hand went a fiery 
law for them.” 

xxxiii, 6: It is said of Reuben, ‘ Yet let 
his men be few,” for ‘‘ and let not his men 
pe few.” Here the American Company 
prefer: ‘ Nor let his men be few.” 

A single instance will suffice from Num- 
bers. At ch. xxiv, 15—17 the Revision has: 
+15, Balaam, the son of Beor, saith, 

And the man whose eye was closed saith: 

16, He saith which heareth the words of the Most 
High, 
Which seeth the vision of the Almighty, 
Falling down, and having his eyes opened: 
‘17, [see him, but not now; 
I behold him, but not nigh; 
There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre sha)) rise out of Israel, 
And sha)) smite through the corners of Moab, 
An’ break down al] the sons of tumult.” 

This displaces the following: ‘‘ Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said, and the man 
whose eyes are open hath said, which 
heard the words of God, and knew the 
knowledge of the Most High, which saw the 
vision of the Almighty, falling into a 
trance, but having his eyes open: I shall 
see him, but not now; I shall behold him, 
but not now: there shall come a star out of 
Jacob, and a scepter shall rise out of Israel, 
and shall smite the corners of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Sheth.” 

We pass over to the Book of Job, where 

the revisers found very different work be- 
fore them from that performed upon the 
simple narrative prose of the preceding 
books. Unusual words, intricate construc- 
tions, and bold ellipses abound. The style 
is marked by great terseness, and the use 
of ambiguous connectives, or the absence 
of any, and by a liability to abrupt transi- 
tion to thought apparently very remote 
from that just before expressed. The early 
English translators were often at their 
wits’ end, and were driven to the Septua- 
gintand Vulgate, or forced to conjecture a 
meaning which must now be set aside. 
Often a poetic strain, lofty, clear and im. 
pressive, is interrupted by something in- 
congruous and not readily intelligible. 
Philological investigations since the time 
of King James, especially in comparing 
with the Arabic and other Semitic lan- 
guages, have aided greatly in the removal 
of obscurities; yet not so far as to put the 
book in this respect on a level with simple 
prose, There are problems of construction 
and meaning which as yet no exegetical 
penetration has solved. 

Interesting examples of what the revis- 
ers have done are numerous, and it is not 
easy to make a selection. 

We merely mention the substitution of 
“held a feast in the house of each one up- 
on his day” for ‘‘ feasted in their houses, 
every one his day” in ch. i, 4; and of *‘ re- 
nounce God” for ‘curse god,” i, 5 and ii, 9. 

At iii, 5, we find, ‘* Let darkness and the 
Shadow of death claim it for their own” 
for ‘“ stain it”; at verse 6, “‘ rejoice among 
the d ays of the year” for ‘‘be joined unto 
* + + ”; and at verse 8, ‘‘ Who are ready 

to rouse up Leviathan” for ‘‘ who are ready 
to raise up their mourning”; all in connec- 
tion with the imprecations of Job. 

In ch. viii, 18, xiii, 8, xxv, xxvii, 8, 
xxxiv, 80, and xxxvi, 13, it was very im- 
portant to substitute ‘‘ godless man” for 
“hypocrite”; a manifest mistranslation. 

Ch. ix, 29, stands in the Revision: 

‘* I shall be condemned; 
Why then do I labor in vain.” 
The rendering of the former line in the 
Authorized Version, “If{ be wicked,” en- 
lirely obscures the sense and connection. 

In xi, 6, the occurrence of a rare and 
difficult Hebrew word has produced in the 
Authorized Version the puzzling sentence: 

And that he would show thee the secrets of 


wisdom, that they are double to that which 
is.” The Revision has, at least, the merit 
of being somewhat intelligible, in render- 
ing the last clause: ‘‘ That it is manifold 
in effectual working.” 

The rendering of the Authorized Version 
in ch. xii, 5, is unmeaning, unrhythmical, 
and improbable as a translation: ‘‘ He 
that is ready to slip with his feet is as a 
lamp despised in the thought of him that is 
at ease.” Instead of it the kevision has the 
following : 

“In the thought of him that is at ease there is con- 
tempt for misfortune ; 

It is ready for them whose foot slippeth.” 

At ch. xvi, 20, 21, we have the substi- 
tuted rendering, 

** But mine eye poureth out tears unto God; 
That he would maintain the right of a man with 
God 

Andofa pan of man with his neighbour !” 

This is a longing that divine justice 
would vindicate those that suffer wrong- 
fully, a meaning that is quite absent from 
the Authorized Version. ‘‘O that one might 
plead for a man with God, as a man plead- 
eth with his neighbors.” 

The translation of xvii, 18—15, is greatly 
improved: 

13. If I look for Sheol as my house, 
“14, If [have spread my couch in the darkness, 

If I have said to corruption,” etc. 
“15. Where then is my hope?” 
How different the tone and spirit of the 
Authorized Version: ‘If 1 wait, the grave 
is mine house: I have made my bed in the 


darkness. I have said tocorruption, Thou 
art my Father. . . . And where now is 
my hope?” 


There is a pleasant illumination at ch. 
xxvi, 10, 

« He hath described a boundary upon the surface of 
the waters, 

Unto the confines of light and darkness,” 
as an improvement upon the rendering, 
‘He hath compassed the waters with 
bounds, until the day and the night come 
to an end.” The latter seems to suggest 
limitation in time. 

But the most remarkable change in this 
chapter occurs at verse 14: ‘‘Lo, these are 
parts of his ways; but how little a portion 
is heard of him; but the thunder of his 
power who can understand?” 

This becomes, in the Revision: 

** Lo those are but the outskirts of his ways 

And how sma)! a whisper do we hear of him! 

But the thunder of his power who can under- 

stand ?” 

We confine ourselves to one more refer- 
ence in Job. It is to the description of 
ancient mining operations in ch. xxviii. 
At verse 8, after a fair opening, we are 
baffled in every attempt to fiud connection 
and meaning: 

‘He setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth 
out all perfection: the stones of darkness and 
the shadow of death. The flood breaketh away 
from the inhabitant ; even the waters forgotten 
of the foot ; they are gone away from men.” 

It would hardly seem possible that the 
following can be a translation from the 
same Hebrew: 

‘8, Man setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out to the farthest bound 
The stones of thick darkness and the shadow 
of death, 
*4, He breaketh open a shaft away from where 
men sojourn ; 
They are forgotten of the foot that pasaeth by; 
They hang far from men, they flit to and fro.” 

We have very little space for illustrations 
of the work of the revisers from the Psalms. 
We have remarked upon the fact that very 
few changes have been made in them. 
They were convinced that here, least of all, 
would change be regarded kindly, unless 
the departure from the original Scripture 
were too great to beoverlooked. Happily, 
while the Psalms are poems of high order, 
which thrill the heart-strings with deep and 
varied emotion, responsive to the Divine 
breath, their language and constructions 
are simple, compared with Job, and the 
translations of the Authori:ed Version gen- 
erally admirable. 

Yet the changes are not unimportant. We 
may instance: 

vii, 6. “For thou hast made him but little lower 
than God.” 


xvi, 2. “I have no good beyond thee.” 
xix, 8. “ There is no speech nor language 
‘Lheir voice cannot ve heard.’ 
XXxvii, 13. “On! had I not believed to see the good- 
ness of the LORD 
In the land of the living—” 





xxix, 9. “ And strippeth the forests bare.” 


xxxii, 8. ‘‘I will counsel thee with mine eye upon 
thee.” 

Ver. 9, ** Eisethey will not come near thee,” 

xxxvii, 35. ‘And spreading himself like a green 

tree in its native soil.” 

xlv, 18. “* The king’s daughter within her chamber 

is all glorious :” 

xlix, 8. “(For the redemption of their soul is pre- 
cious, 

And must be let alone for ever :)” 

Ixvili, 18. ** When ye lie among the sheepfolds, 

Tt is as the wings of a dove covered with 


silver, 
And her pinions with yellow gold,” 
Ver. 16. ‘*Why look ye askance, ye high 
mountains, 
At the mountain which God hath de- 
sired for his abode?” 
Ixxi, 16. “I will come with the mighty acts of the 
Lord Jehovah :” 


Ixxti, 16. ‘‘ There shal] be abundance of corn in the 
land on the top of the meuntains ;” 
ixxvi, 10. * The residue of wrath shalt gird upon 
thee.” 
lxxvil, 2. “* My hand was stretched out in the night, 
and slacked not ;” 
Ixxxiv, 5. ‘*In whose heart are the highways to 
Zion.” 
xcli, 14. “They shall still bring forth fruit in old 
age; 
They aba be full of sap and green ;” 
civ, 4 ‘* Who maketh winds his messengers; 
His ministers a flaming fire :” 
ex, 8. ‘Thy people offer themselves willingly in 
the day of thy power :” 
cxix, 61. The cords of the wicked have wrapped 
me round :” 
Of the books that remain we would most 
desire to review the work of the revisers 
upon Isaiah. But we can only give a single 
example of the need of revision, and of its 
result in illumining the darkness of one of 
the most stirring predictions of this won- 
derful book. The obscurity occurs in the 
verses that immediately precede Isaiah ix, 6, 
7: ‘ For unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given,” etc. These latter verses 
are translated admirably in our familiar 
version. But those that precede, begin- 
ning at ch. viii, 22, are singularly obscure, 
with the exception of the second and fourth, 
which seem to make the darkness greater 
by contrast. We give the verses alternate- 
ly, those of the Authorized Version in 
Italics : 


viii, 22. ‘4nd they shall look unto the earth; 
and behold trouble and darkness, dimness of 
anguish; and they shall be driven to darkness.” 

** And they shall look unto the earth, and be- 
hold distress and darkness, gloom of anguish ; 
and into thick darkness shall they be driven 
away.” 


ix, 1. ‘* Nevertheless the dimness shall not be 
such as was in the time of her vexation, when at 
the first he lightly afflicted the land af Zebulon 
and the land of Naphtali, and afterward did 
more grieviously afflict her by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles.” 

‘* But there shall be no gloom to her that was 
in anguish, In the former time he brought into 
contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made 
it glorious, by the way of the sea, beyond Jor- 
don, Galilee of the nations,” 

2. ‘ The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land of 
theshadow of death, upon them hath light shined.” 

“The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” 

8, ** Thou hast multiplied the nation and not in- 
creased the joy ; they joy before thee according to 
the joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they 
divide the spoil.” 

“Thou has multiplied the nation, thou hast 
increased their joy: they joy before thee accord- 
ing to the joy in harvest, as men rejoice when 
they divide the spoil.” 

4 “ For thou hast broken the yoke of his burden 
and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of the op- 
pressor, asin the day of Midian.” 

‘For the yoke of hia burden, and the staff of 
his shoulder, the rod of the oppressor, thou hast 
broken as in the day of Midian.” 

5. ** For every battle of the warrior is with con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood; but 
this shall be with burning, and fuel of fire.” 

* For all the armour of the armed man in the 
tumult, and the garments rolled in blood, shall 
be even for burning, for fuel of fire.” 

6. “‘ For unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given: and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” 

We know not what shall be the fate of 
the Revision, but its renderings will proba- 
bly encounter opposition upon the most 
various and conflicting grounds. We recall 
the comments of Mr. Matthew Arnold, a 





high-priest in the temple of modern esthetic 


===> 
culture,in his “ Isaiah of Jerusalem,” which 
appeared in a British periodical two years 
ago. Referring to this passage in Isaiah, 
especially to ver. 5, he admits that ‘‘a clear 
meaning cannot be got out of the words, 
which are a mistranslation.” He adds: 
‘* Yet they delight the ear, and move on.” 
He claims for them ‘‘a splendor and march 
of sound worthy of the great objects with 
which we connect them.” He would not 
have the charm rudely shaken by a new 
rendering, attaching particular importance 
to the circumstance that this is one of the 
two short lessons from Isaiah that are read 
in Church at Christmas: ‘‘ They connect 
themselves strikingly and powerfully with 
the great event which the festival of Christ- 
mas commemorates, and they have a mag- 
nificent glow and movement.” 

All well as a vindication of obscurity and 
mistranslation in Hoiy Scripture, and of 
sound as more important than sense in 
Church service. But what shall we say of 
this same Matthew Arnold, when we find 
him, in an article which has just appeared, 
‘“‘A Comment on Christmas,” treating the 
miraculous conception and birth of our 
Saviour as a beautiful and attractive leg. 
end, having no more historic verity than 
a similar legend about the origin of Plato? 
1n his view, it is nothing more thana sym- 
bol of the reverence of the multitude for 
pureness, lofty and unique, in the man 
Jesus, as in the man Plato. And then, 
without change of sentiment since he gave 
forth the ‘‘ Isatah of Jerusalem,” having 
the same opinion of Christ and Christmas 
then.as now, and now as then, he proceeds 
to prove, by elaborate exegesis, that the 
other of the two Scripture lessons read in 
Church at Christmas, ‘‘ Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bring forth a son,” is 
not a prediction of miraculous incarna- 
tion; and now, turning Bible Reviser, he 
gives a new rendering of these noble words 
of prophecy which he says ‘‘ are obscured 
by slight errors in the received translation.” 
All at once in the interests of his repudi- 
ation of the Divine Sonship of Jesus 
Christ, he affects to prefer light to dark- 
ness. 

It muy be that Arnold, and others of like 
reverence for ‘“‘ splendor and march of 
sound,” will cry out against the Revision. 
But it has nothing to fear from sueh crit- 
icism. 

Tuo. Seminary, New Brunswick, N, J, 
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‘THE GENERAL RESULTS OF THE 
REVISION. 


BY TALBOT W. OHAMBERS, D.D., 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN CoMPANY oF REVISERA, 


Tue Revised Old Testament book stands 
between two fires. On one hand are some 
scholarly men, who insist that the transla. 
tion should be made to represent in all re- 
spects the latest results of Biblical study 
without regard to the Authorized Version. 
On the other, is the large class of persons 
who regard that version as something 
sacred, and deprecate any departure from 
it that is not required by the existence of 
very important and generally acknowl. 
edged errors. One will complain that too 
little is done, the other that too much has 
been attempted. Perhaps it will be found 
that the revisers have followed the axiom 
of Aristotle, and struck the mean between 
two extremes. Certain it is that a sub. 
stantially new version would have no pros- 
pect of popular acceptance, while slight 
and rare emendations would be a poor out- 
come of the labor of so many scholars for 
#0 many years. 

The revision of the Old Testament re. 
sembles that of the New in disregarding 
chapter and verse, and arranging the mat- 
ter of the volume in paragraphs as the 
sense requires, and also in lessening the 
number of words printed in Italics as far as 
possible. In one respect it differs. Job, 
the Psalms, Proverbs, and the Song of 
Solomon are printed in verse form, accord- 
ing to the parallelisms of the Hebrew; but 
this custom is not extended to the pro- 
phetical books, which, with a few excep- 
tions, are put in the form of prose. Yet 
when the New Testament revisers came 
to a quotation from ‘the Prophets, they 
printed it in couplets. (4f. Matth. i, 28; ii, 
6, 18; ili, 8; iv, 16, 16; xi, 10; xii, 18—20; 
etc., ete.) It is matter of regret that the 











two companies did not observe a uniform 
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rule in this matter. Still the advantage is 
not small in having the Bible produced in 
the same form that other books are, asa 
volume to be read continuously, and not a 
mere storehouse of apothegms. The divi- 
sion of the matter into paragraphs may not 
always be the best possible, but it is cer- 
tainly far better than no division at all. 
The chapter division in the Authorized 
Version is often quite unhappy. In Gen- 
esis, the first three verses of chapter ii 
should have been added to the preceding 
chapter to make the narrative complete. 
In Judges, the abrupt ending of chapter v, 
is a sad interruption to the sense; for the 
ordinary reader fails to see that it is the 
captain of the Lord’s host who speaks in 
chapter vi. So, in Isaiah, there is no con- 
nection between the first verse of chapter 
iv and what follows, the real connection of 
the verse being with what precedes. The 
familiar passage in the same prophet, 
known as the 53d chapter, really begins, as 
all crities admit, at the thirteenth verse of 
the preceding chapter. As to the use of 
supplied words, a conspicuous example is 
to be seen in Ps. Ixix, 22, where the Author- 
ized Version reads: ‘* And thatwhich should 
have been for their welfare, let it become a 
trap.” The Revision conveys the full sense 
by reading: ‘‘ And when they are in peace, 
let it become w trap.” In the 22d Psalm 
there are twenty-five words in Italics, after 
those in the first verse; of these all but five 
are dispensed with in the Revision. Most 
of this gain is made by considering, what 
is the fact, that the copula is necessarily 
implied, although not expressed, in the 
original, and that, therefore, it is not to be 
regarded as a supplied word. There are 
some guod scholars, such as Dr. Conant 
(and the late Dr. Charles Hodge was of the 
same opinion), who think that it would be 
much better to put supplied words ina 
parenthesis than in Italics, since the former 
method could not possibly mislead, while 
the latter sometimes certainly does. 

In the matter of obsolete words, the Re- 
vision has done good service, without pro- 
ceeding so far as some persons would desire. 
Instances of salutary change are found in 
botch (boil), carriage (baggage), coast (bor- 
der), conversation (manner of life), leasing 
(lying), 4e¢ (hinder) nephews (grandchil- 
dren), occupy (trade with), offend (make to 
stumble), road (raid), table (tablet), tache 
(class), thought (anxiety), vagabond (wan- 
derer), wench (maid-servant), wimple (tur- 
ban), brigandines (coats of mail), champaign 
(plain), ensue (pursue), etc., etc. Itis not 
likely that any will find fault with these 
changes; but some will think that there are 
other words in the Authorized Version 
which require alteration in an equal degree, 
such as boss, ouch, chapiter, charger, haber- 
geon, noisome, etc. If, however, the revisers 
have erred, it has been on the safe side, 
preserving the antique flavor so uppropri- 
ate in the translation of what is the oldest 
book in the world. Of words confessedly 
mistranslated in the Authorized Version, 
reference may be made to apothecary (per- 
fumer), Lorrow (ask), candle (lamp), college 
(second ward), flagon of wine (pressed 
grapes), groves (pillars), galleries (curls of 
hair), hypocrite (ungodly), hats (mantles), 
linen yarn (droves of horses), unicorn, 
(wild ox), etc., etc. In regard to words of 
this class, it is tolerably certain that in 
every case the common consent of lexi- 
cographers has been incorporated in the Re- 
vision. Inthe matter of clauses and sen- 
tences, the affirmation cannot be made so 
confidently, because sometimes the gain to 
be derived from a change did not seem to 
compensate for the loss from the disturb- 
ance of old associations and sacred memo- 
ries. 

One peculiarity of the Revised New Tes- 
tament fails entirely to appear in this vol- 
ume—viz., the bracketing of certain por- 
tions, and the entire omission of others. 
In this matter the Revision is an exact 
counterpart of the common version. The 
reason is that there is little or no variation 
in the existing Hebrew manuscripts. The 
text was settled nearly or quite a thousand 
years ago by a body of critics called Mass- 
oretes, who reproduced what they had re- 
ceived by tradition, adding in the margin 
some variant readings, which seemed to 
them worthy of attention, although they 
did net venture to put them in the text. 
Many ef these touch merely matters ef or- 








thography, while those that have influence 
upon the sense are confined to single words. 
An instance may be seen in Isaiah ix, 3, 
where the Authorized Version runs, ‘*Thou 
hast multiplied the nation, and not in- 
creased the joy,” while the Revision gives 
the verse thus: ‘‘ Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, thou hast increased their joy.” 
The change of a single consonant in one of 
the Hebrew words turns it from a negative 
particle into a pronoun. It is the opinion 
of all scholars that the marginal reading, 
called, technically, Keri, is, in this case, 
preferable to that in the text, called Kethibd. 
There are not a few critics who think that 
the Hebrew manuscripts should be cor- 
rected by the aid of the early versions 
(Greek, Syriac, old Latin, etc.), but the re- 
visers a8 a body declined to adopt this view. 
Hence they translated only the Massoretic 
text, occasionally noting in the margin the 
differences suggested in certain ‘ ancient 
authorities.” The reader, therefore, finds 
here all that is given in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, with only such alterations as the pro- 
gress of the language, the correction of 
errors in translation, and (very rarely) an 
amendment of the text have required. 

Asto the point last mentioned, it may 
justly be claimed that the course pursued 
was eminently conservative. No room was 
allowed for conjecture. There are some 
portions of the Hebrew text which almost 
all scholars consider to be corrupt. For 
example, the thirteenth chapter of I Sam- 
uel begins with the words, which, literally 
translated, run thus: ‘‘Saul was a year 
old when he began to reign.” But this is sim- 
ply impossible. Everybody sees at a glance 
that something is wrong. Either some 
words have dropped out, or a copyist has 
put the clause where it did not belong. The 
Authorized Version escapes the difficulty 
by rendering, ‘‘Saul reigned one year,” 
which is a useless piece of information. 
The Revision renders, ‘‘ Saul was [thirty] 
years old when he began to reign,” but 
warns the reader by the Italics and the 
brackets that the added word has nothing 
in the Hebrew to which it answers; and, 
besides, says in the margin that it has 
been ‘inserted conjecturally,” and adds 
the literal translation. It is hard to see 
how anybody could deal more carefully 
with such a case. The difficulty is plainly 
stated, and the remedy also, so that none 
need mistake. A somewhat similar case 
occurs in Nehemiah iv, 23, where the com- 
mon version reads: ‘‘ None of us put off 
our clothes, saving that every one put them 
off for washing.” But this is an impossible 
translation. Nor, indeed, can the last 
three words of the Hebrew text be ren- 
dered intelligible without supplement. And 
there can be hardly a doubt that the text 
has suffered in some way. The Revision, 
therefore, renders, ‘‘ Every one went with 
his weapon to the water,” and adds, in the 
margin: ‘**The text is probably faulty.” 
The number and character of the supplied 
words sufficiently indicate to the reader the 
difficulty of the passage, but no conjectur- 
al change of text is suggested or. hinted at. 
There are very many other places where 
modern critics either omit the words entire- 
ly, or else make such additions or altera- 
tions as they think are required, sometimes 
borrowing words from the ancient versions, 
at others inferring them from the connection 
on the parallelism, but always departing 
from the origiual text. This is never done 
by the authors of the Revision. 

There is, however, a number of passages 
well known to all familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, in which a very perceptible change 
of translation has been made. For exam- 
ple, the “mark upon Cain” disappears; 
for the Revision reads in Gen. iv, 15, that 
God ‘appointed a sign for Cain,” so that 
the fratricide received a token, rather than 
a stigma upon his person. So ‘ the days of 
Heaven upon the earth,” (=days of great 
spiritual peace and joy) Deut. xi, 21, are 
replaced by ‘‘as the days of the heavens 
upon the earth” (=a protracted period, 
as long as the sun and moon endure). The 
text which President Edwards made the 
basis of one of his most powerful dis- 
courses, that which says of the wicked 
that ‘‘ their foot shall slide in due time,” 
(Deut. xxxii, 35,)is no more to be seen, 
the original being rendered, ‘‘at the time 
when their foot shall slide.” In Job xiii, 
15, the triumphant assurance, ‘‘ Though 








he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” un- 
dergoes a total change in the American 
Appendix, which reads: ‘‘ Behold, he will 
slay me; I have no hope.” In xv, 16, in- 
stead of an argument for universal deprav- 
ity, ‘‘man, which drinketh iniquity like 
water,”’ the Revision restricts the assertion 
to one individual, ‘‘a man that drinketh 
iniquity like water.” The solemn warning 
(xxxvi, 18), ‘‘ Because there is wrath, be- 
ware lest he take thee away with his 
stroke,” is changed into something alto- 
gether different. In chapter xxxviii, ‘‘ the 
sweet influences of Pleiades,” become ‘‘ the 
cluster of the Pleiades,” and in the next 
chapter, the horse’s neck is clothed not 
‘‘with thunder,” but ‘* with a quivering 
mane.” We no longer read in Ps. vii, 11, 
that ‘‘God is angry with the wicked every 
day,” but that he is a *‘God that hath in- 
dignation every day.” Nor does Ps. 
xxxii, 8, assure us that God will guide us 
with his eye, but the words are: ‘“‘I will 
counsel thee with mine eye upon thee.” 
Nor is the king’s daughter said (Ps. xlv, 
13) to be ‘all glorious within,” as if 
spiritual excellence were intended, but 
‘*within the palace all glorious.” The as- 
sertion in xlix, 8, ‘‘ the redemption of their 
soul is precious, and it ceaseth forever,” 
becomes inthe American Appendix, ‘‘ the 
redemption of their life is costly, and it 
faileth forever.” The familiar statement 
in cx, 8, ‘‘Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power,” is rendered, ‘thy 
people offered themselves willingly in the 
day of thy power,” which is a somewhat dif- 
ferent sentiment. In Proverbs xviii, 24, “A 
man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly,” becomes: ‘‘He that maketh 
many friends doeth it to his own destruc- 
tion.” So, in xi, 30, subject and predicate 
are reversed. Instead of, ‘‘ he that winneth 
souls is wise,” it is, ‘‘he that is wise 
winneth souls.” The time-honored prov- 
erb (xiii, 15), ‘‘the way of _ trans- 
gressors is hard,” is made to read, ‘‘ the 
way of the treacherous is rugged.” In 
Isaiah (xxvii, 8), we no longer find, ‘‘ he 
stayeth his rough wind in the day of his 
east wind,” but, ‘‘he hath removed her 
with his rough blast in the day of the east 
wind.” So, from xxx, 7, is removed the 
utterance, ‘‘ I cried concerning this, their 
strength is to sit still,” and instead of it is 
the very different statement, ‘‘I called her 
Rahab that sitteth still?” a reproach upon 
inert and helpless Egypt. The striking 
and oft-quoted saying (lix, 19), ‘‘ When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the spirit 
of the Lerd shall lift up a standard against 
him,” is made to read, ‘‘ he shall come as a 
rushing stream which the breath of the 
Lord driveth”; a very great alteration. In 
Jeremiah the familiar proof text for human 
sinfulness (xvii, 9), ‘‘ The heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked,” 
is altered, in the second member, to read, 
‘* desperately sick.” The favorite promise 
in Ezekiel (xi, 16), ‘‘ yet will I be to them 
a little sanctuary in the countries where 
they shall come,” is altered so as to read, 
‘* yet will [be to them a sanctuary for a 
little while in the countries,” etc. In Dan- 
iel, the most specific of all promises of the 
latter days (ix, 26) is greatly changed. In- 
stead of ‘‘ shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
for himself,” we read, ‘* shall the anointed 
one be cut off, and shall have nothing,” 
which takes away the direct bearing of the 
passage upon piacular redemption. So, in 
two well-kifown passages in Hosea. In 
x. 1, it is said, ‘‘Israel is an empty 
vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto 
himself,” but the Revision reads, ‘‘ Israel 
is a luxuriant vine which putteth 
forth his fruit,” thus losing the incisive 
moral contained in the old version. In xiii, 
9, ‘*O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in me is thine help,” is a very just sen- 
timent ; but the true renderiag gives another 
that is quite different: ‘‘It is thy destruc- 
tion, O Israel, that thow art against me, 
against thy help.” So a favorite text with 
the advocates of total abstinence is in Ha- 
bakkuk (ii, 15): ‘‘Woe unto him that 
giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy 
bottle to him,” etc. But the Revision ren- 
ders this, ‘‘ Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink, that addest thy venom 
thereto,” taking the reference entirely out 
of the category of social friendly drinking 
usages. In Haggai (ii, 7), ‘‘the desire of 
all nations shall come,” so often interpreted 





of the unconscious longings of the heathen 
after a deliverer, is made to read, “‘ the de. 
sirable things of all nations shall come,” 
which, although Messianic, contains no 
such implication as is attached to the com- 
mon version. Once more, in Malachi (iii, 
17), the familiar conception of God’s col- 
lecting his people in the last day as a casket 
of gems, ‘‘they shall be mine in the day 
when I make up my jewels,” is dissipated 
by the rigorous version, ‘‘they shall be 
mine in the day that I do make, even a 
peculiar treasure.” 

Here, then, is more than a score of pass- 
ages in which the rendering familiar to the 
Christian public for generations has been 
seriously changed; and there are more of 
the same kind. But it is to be considered 
that these are few in comparison with the 
rest of the volume, and that they express 
the mature judgment of the majority of 
Christian scholars. If the existing state of 
opinion among the learned is to be repre- 
sented in the Revised Old Testament, it is 
requisite that these changes should be 
made, as well as many others to be found 
in those portions of the volume which are 
not so familiar to ordinary readers, as, for 
example, in the Book of Job, where the 
hand of correction was needed very often, 
in order to make clear the course of the 
argument and dissipate obscurities. It is, 
of course, a painful thing to break up old 
associations, and surrender phrases and 
sentences which have long been considered 
to carry with them the whole weight of 
divine authority. And yet it must be done. 
Our allegiance is due to the Word of God, as 
ascertained in the appropriate way, and not 
to what has taken its place, however ex- 
cellent or attractive the substitute may be. 

However, the passages which have been 
cited or referred to, by no means represent 
the Revision as a whole. There are large 
and important portions in which the mu- 
sic and the majesty of the common version 
have been completely retained. Thus the 
changes are few and trifling in Psalms i, 
ii, iii, viii, xix, xx, xxiii, xlvi, 1, li, Ixv, 
Ixxii, ]xxiii, the songs of degrees, and 
those which close the collection. The same 
is true of Isaiah xl, liv, lv, and of large 
portions of the second part of his proph- 
ecies, while occasionally there is a 
change which commends itself at once to 
every reader, as in lxii, 6,7, where, instead 
of ‘‘ye that make mention of the Lord, 
keep not silence, and give him no rest,” we 
are taught to read, ‘‘ ye that are the Lord’s 
remembrancers, take ye no rest and give 
him no rest, till,” etc.—an encouragement 
to importunate prayer as impressive in 
thought as it is in language. 

It. may be said that, in the Revision as 
it stands, there is nothing revolutionary. 
The body of the work is substantially that 
which came from the hands of King 
James’s revisers. There are, however, two 
suggestions of the American Company, the 
adoption of which would be a revolution. 
The lesser of these is to carry uniformly 
through the book the transliteration of the 
Hebrew word Shel wherever it occurs, 
on the ground that there is no one English 
word which exactly conveys the sense of the 
original. One result of this would be the 
omission of the word Hell from the entire 
Old Testament. The other change is that 
of substituting the divine name ‘ Jeho- 
vah,” wherever it occurs in the Hebrew 
text, for the Lorp and Gop used to repre- 
sent it inthe common version. This would 
require changes in every book save Esther, 
and often many on the same page, and, in 
such Psalms as the 29th, one or more in 
every verse. It is not much wonder that the 
British revisers shrank from such a whole- 
sale transformation; yet the American Com- 
pany were unanimous in the conviction 
that the ultimate gain from such an act of 
fidelity would far outweigh the inconve- 
nience from so severe a shock to long- 
established usage. 

Upon the whole, it may be said that the 
work proposed has been accomplished 
quite as weil as one could expect at the 
hands of imperfect men. Great gains have 
been secured, errors and obscurities have 
been removed, uniformity of phrasing hs 
been largely attained, and yet the frame 
work, the tone and the spirit of the com 
mon version remain. The book can be 
more easily understood by the common 
reader, and, while he misses some things h® 
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would have been glad to keep, his loss is 
compensated by valuable emendations else- 
where. Meanwhile, the volume is, in every 
important sense, the same old English Bible 
which is hallowed by a thousand precious 
memories, and it stands ready to be as use- 
ful in the future as it has been in the past 
in disclosing the mind and will of God for 
human salvation to all who speak our no- 
ble tongue. 

New YorK City. 


Biblical Reseaveh, 


THE SYRIAC LETTER OF ABGAR. 


BY ISAAC H, HALL, PH.D. 





On the day of the arrival of sundry Syriac 
manuscript fragments, sent by the Rev. W. 
Hayes Ward, I sent to Taz INDEPENDENT a short 

account of them, with a translation of the apoc- 
ryphal epistle of King Abgar to Jesus, and 
Jesus’ reply, which was found on an old leaf 
among those fragments, and appeared to date 
from the eighth century. The writing was very 
much faded and worn, and difficult to decipher, 
and some mistakes were made in the reading. 
Since then, the Syriac text has been published 
(in Hebraica for April), with still a few mis- 
prints and mistakes—which are almost unavoid- 
able in such matters. Matter kindred to these 
documents has already appeared in Cureton’s 
“Ancient Syriac Documents,”(London, 1864) and 
in Phillips’s “‘Doctrine of Addai,” (London, 1876) 
but { had not then access to either of those pub- 
lications ; and since, I have only seen the latter 
of the two. It is plain, at first sight, that the re- 
cension in the “‘ Doctrine of Addai” is very differ- 
ent from that of this manuscript ; but it was not 
till I consulted the Greek version in Eusebius’s 
‘“* Ecclesiastical History,” (I. 13) that I dis- 
covered the true character of the present copy. 
Eusebius and this manuscript tally so closely, 
that it is at once evident that one is a very exact 
and careful translation from the other, except 
that Eusebius contains a word or two not 
represented in the Syriac, and that, also, except 
in some manuscripts (and then sometimes only 
in the margin), Eusebius omits a word or two 
that is found inthe Syriac. The Greek text 
enabled me to discover a false reading or two 
in my former transcript ; mostly in single letters 
here or there, but quite enough to change the 
sense in spots. The Greek text also enables us to 
supply the mutilated places with certainty, 
except in one instance; and that is at the very 
beginning of the letter. It is not certain whether 
the Syriac had an equivalent for Xaipew, the 
word of salutation. It is also evident that the 
Greek text of the letters is a translation from a 
Syriac original. Such an expression as xara 
vouv ébéunv, for “I concluded,” is not very exact 
Greek, though an exact reproduction of the 
Syriac idiom. However, it is not so certain that 
this manuscript is the original text (at least 
throughout) from which Eusebius translated, 
though it might well be. The great obstacle 
in the way of that conclusion is the favt that 
the words which follow the letter of Jesus to 
Abgar are likewise an exact translation of the 
text of Eusebius; and that portion he might, 
but not with the highest degree of probability, 
have translated from a Syriac document. Still, 
the matter which Eusebius inserts between 
the two letters is not present in the 
manuscript, and the title to King Abgar’s 
letter is different. It seems more _ proba- 
ble that the letters in the manuscript are 
original Syriac compositions than that they are 
re-translated from Eusebius. It may be added 
here, that the Greek text shows that the 
“Judas,” at the end of the fragment, is the sub- 
ject, not the object of the verb; a judgment 
which the manuscript by itself alone would re- 
verse. The chief variation from perfect trans- 
lation is found in that clause in Jesus’ letter, 
which, in the manuscript, reads: ‘‘ Blessed is 
he that believeth in me, though he hath not seen 
me.” In the Greek it reads: ‘* Blessed art thou 
who hast believed in me, though thou hast not 
seen me.” Other differences are the omission 
from some texts of Eusebius the word “ Uchomo,” 
usually considered a proper name, either of 
Abgar or of his father or mother, but meaning 
“black”; the omission of ‘of Edessa” after 
the words, “‘ Prince of the region.” This last 
expression, by the way, Eusebius accurately 
renders by tordpyyc. Also, the Greek texts 
vary as to the insertion of the word for “trouble 
thyself,” which, when inserted, is rendered by 
oKv/jjvat, But whatever conclusion be arrived 
at respecting the relations of these documents 
to each other as original and translation, they 
are not independent. One of them is an ex- 
ceedingly close translation of the other. The 
following is a corrected translation, italicizing 
the words rubricated in the manuscript : 

“ Begins the letter of King Abgar. Abgar Ushomo 
(i.€., the black), Prince of the region (or, Toparch), to 
Jesus the good redeemer who appeared [in the region) 
& Jerusalem, (Whereas it has been hjeard by me 

thee, and concerning the healings 


ments;—For, as it is said, thou makest the blind to 
see, and the lame to walk, and thou cleansest the 
lepers, and castest out the unclean spirits and 
devils, and healest them that are oppressed by lin- 
gering diseases, and thou raisest the dead ;—and 
since I heard all these things of thee, I concluded one 
of two things : either that thou wert indeed God, who 
had descended from heaven, and [therefore] thou 
doest these things, or that thou wert the Son of God, 
and [therefore] thou doest these things. For this 
reason, therefore, I wrote, entreating from thee 
that thou wouldst trouble thyself and come to me, 
and heal this disease wiich Ihave. For also I have 
heard that the Jews murmur against thee, and de- 
sire to vex thee. But I have a city, small and beau- 
tiful, that is enough for (us) both. 

‘Copy of the matters that were written from Jesus 
by the hand of Hanania, tabellarius (or, swift runner), 
to Abgar, Prince of the region (or, Toparch). Blessed 
is he that believeth in me, though he hath not seen 
me; for it is written concerning me that they who 
see me will not believe in me, and they who have 
not seen me shal! believe and live. But as to that 
which thou didst write me, that I should come to 
thee, it is fitting that I should fulfill here everything 
for which I was sent; and after that I shall have 
fulfilled (it), then I shall be taken up to him who 
sent me. And when I shall have been taken up, I 
will send to thee one of my disciples to hea) thy dis- 
ease, and also to give life to thee. But after these 
letters, others also follow them, [written] in the 
Syriac tongue (to the purport) that after Jesus had 
ascended, Judas [i.e., Thomas} senttohim.” . . . 


METROPOLITAN MusEuM, New York City. 


Fine Arts. 
THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 


Tue first regular Prize Fund Exhibition 
reached its culmination of success one evening 
last week, when the prizes were formally 
awarded, and the distribution of the pictures 
took place. From its inception to the present 
writing, everything in connection with this most 
important enterprise has been conducted 
with a generous and wise regard for the best 
interests of art. There has been no apparent 
favoritism ; there has been excellent arrange- 
ment of pictures, and the prizes have been be- 
stowed to the general satisfaction of those 
interested, so far asheard from. The American 
Art Association is entitled to the credit of fairly 
inaugurating a series of exhibitions and awards 
that are likely to have a healthful and abiding 
influence on the development of art in America. 
Both the Academy and the Society of American 
Artists have much to learn from the conduct of 
the Prize Fund Exhibition. 

Artistically speaking, the exhibition has been 
one of the best for years. There was a genuine 
and conscientious strife by our best artists, 
The richness of the exhibition accounts, perhaps, 
in large degree for the artistic poverty of the 
Academy show. Few of the artists had the for- 
tune ‘o have more than one picture selected for 
hanging, and the selection was made by a com- 
mittee from those who have subscribed to the 
fund that yielded the prizes; men who had both 
the right and the ability to decide what pictures 
were worthy to enter the competition. 

In considering the exhibition in detail, we 
cannot, perhaps, do better than to begin with 
the four pictures that have received the prizes. 
The most important of these pictures is Alex- 
ander Harrison’s ‘‘ Le Orépuscule” ; a twilight on 
the sea, with waves rolling toward the specta- 
tor; a simple, grand, somber picture ; nothing 
more than a wide stretch of sea, a low-down 
sun and sky. In simple grandeur few marine 
pictures, few pictures of any kind, have ever sur- 
passed this, It is one of the few marine pic- 
tures that would give an idea of the ocean to 
one who had never actually looked upon it, 
This picture goes to St. Louis, where Mr. Harri- 
son’s works have met with special favor. R, 
Swain Gifford, whose work for so many years 
has been so heartily and so worthily commended 
by critics, has three pictures in the exhibition. 
For one of them, ‘‘ Near the Coast,” Mr. Gifford 
receives a prize. The picture, in the distribution 
of the winning works, will remain in New York, 
where it will presently be seen in the Metropol- 
itan Museum permanent collection. It is a sub- 
ject such as Mr. Gifford has much affected of 
late, a bit of coast landscape, very near the sea, 
where the storms have gnarled the trees and 
stunted the shrubbery, and Nature has grown 
picturesque in a struggle with the unbroken 
winds. Rich in colors, a sky full of light and of 
wind, no figures visible, nor any token of human 
life anywhere—the picture is interesting solely 
from the fidelity with which Nature has been 
made to tell a simple story under the best and 
simplest conditions of artistic feeling and tech- 
nical knowledge. This picture is not better than 
a score of pictures that Mr. Gifford has exhib- 
ited. In awarding it a prize, the committee 
must have much satisfaction in knowing that the 
artist will never trade on the reputation thus 
given him, to the injury of art. Few artists 
have shown works of more even excellence, and 
have better kept faith with the public and with 
art. ‘Off Henfleur,” by Frank M. Boggs, is in 
the artist’s best vein. A rough sea, a vessel with 
bulging sail bearing down upon the spectator, 
vessels and a beacon in the distance, and the un- 
euphonious name of the artist written large in 
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The fourth prize picture, by Henry Mosler, is the 
only one that has not a sea breeze blowing 
through it. And, if we mistake not, this stair- 
case, so simply painted, and these gray old 
walls, in ‘‘The Last Sacrament,” are to be found 
in the reality from which the artist took them, 
in some sea-side town. This picture is not new 
in subject, It has been painted over and over 
again. The priest preceded by acolytes bearing 
the emblems of the Lord’s death to the dying; 
a weeping woman, kneeling with her head 
pressed upon the stones of the wall, in an agony 
of grief. That is all; and, yet in the simple 
picture there is the story of human grief, of re- 
ligious hope, of divine comfort. In the hands 
of a poet so little may express so much. This 
picture goes to Louisville. 

And now to briefly glance at a few of the most 
noteworthy of the remaining pictures, 

“A Daughter of Eve,” by Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls, is a pretty baby, its prettiness revealed 
in the simple outline of the cheek, the face be- 
ing mostly turned away. The accessories are 
too many and too rich, and the great hall chest, 
with its rough carving, is made to look like a 
wagon of some sort, because of the too striking 
brass plaque beside it, which answers for a 
wheel, 

Henry T. Cariss is entitled to credit for under- 
taking one historical picture—" Taking the Oath 
of Allegiance at Valley Forge.” There is rather 
too much of it, and the generals are all rather 
formally disposed. One expects to see the cur- 
tain drop upon it, so much does it resemble the 
finale of an act at the theater. But even an at- 
tempt at historica) art is to be encouraged, and 
Mr. Cariss has managed to tell his story well, if 
he has added but little to the gallery of histor- 
ical portraiture. General Washington is, as 
usual), unmistakable. 

Arthur Parton’s “‘ Winter” is bleak enough 
and cold enough to warrant the assumption 
that he made his studies and received his im- 
pressions within the last six months. 

R. M. Shurtleff, in his ‘Giant of the Valley,” 
gives us the majesty of trees, and the beauty of 
deep shadows beneath them, in a way that is sure 
to make a quiet and deep impression. Mr. 
Shurileff is a close student of Nature, a man 
who understands perfectly the limitations of art 
and of his own ability as a painter, and he 
knows how to compose well, and to render his 
compositions effectively. 

The ‘First Trousers,” by Frank Penfold, 
represents a great episode in the life of a little 
wooden Breton, who for the first time dons the 
distinguishing garments of his sex, and is at 
once proud and shy. The little Breton is the 
worst figure in the group, and the work as a 
whole does not affect one pleasantly. The 
group does not ‘* hang together” well, and every 
boy in it, seeming a little poseur, affected and 
disagreeable, like the boys so much affected by 
some of the ancient academicians, 

The tableau from ‘‘Guinevere,” by Alfred Fred- 
ericks, attracts much attention. It has excel- 
lent qualities in the massing of the approaching 
warriors in the middle distance ; but the pretty 
young dame in the foreground has a doll face 
and an insipid expression, as it she might, when 
her knight approached, remark on the pretti- 
ness of his plume, and enter iptoa flirtation with 
the next man behind him. The difficulties of a 
wider background are so palpably ‘ managed” 
by the castle tower that the spectator seems de- 
frauded of that part of the scene which Mr. 
Fredericks would have been most qualifiud 
to render effectively. 

One of the best dog pictures ever shown in 
New York is J. M. Tracy’s ** Close Work” ; two 
beautiful pointers almost touching a quail, The 
quivering excitement of the dogs, the genuine 
“in the fiela” landscape, and the clever manage- 
ment of foreground, are all points worthy of 
commendation in this most excellent work. 

Sarah P. B. Dodson, in ‘The Dance,” has the 
same sprawling and over-active qualities that 
characterized her ‘‘ Moses.” The central figures 
of both pictures are behaving as if they had taken 
too much wine, or some other equally intoxicat- 
ing liquid. There is much excellent painting, 
but all to no purpose, in the struggling, over- 
active figures, in which there ia more form than 
character. 

Alfred Kappes, in his “Rent Day,” sends a 
capital bit of Negro characterization. 

Of what earthly use is so painful a picture as 
Colin Campbell Cooper’s picture called *‘Jet- 
sam.”” It has not even the merit of originality. 
The number of semi-nude young women that 
have been washed up by the sea on to the walls 
of our exhibition galleries would suggest an 
artistic humane society and a life-saving sta- 
tion in every large studio building. There is 
the usual ‘‘too muchness of composition” in 
Kirkpatrick’s ‘‘ Antiquaries”—if one may find a 
suitable word of description in an unheard re- 
mark. The color is rich ; a perfect glory of color ; 
but there are two or three pictures in one, and 
accessories enough to set up a score of “still 
life’ men in artistic capital. 

It is refreshing to see that J. G. Brown can 
paint something besides decrepid tramps, snuffy 
old women and saucy boys. His ‘Day 
Dreams” is far enough from being a great pic- 





the foreground, This picture goes to Boston, 


Brown’s ordinary line of subjects to be worth 
attention. It isa pretty girl, who seems to be 
sitting for her photograph, and striving to look 
sentimental. 

Charles Sprague Pearce, in his ‘* Return from 
the Pasture,” has a nice bit of background, a 
very prominent cow that is being led by a re- 
markably well-drawn French peasant women. 
And so one might go on; much that is excel- 
lent, little that is new, nothing that commands 
instant attention, but a great deal that repays 
study; the same names as last year and the 
year before, represented by rather better work 
than common ; but no great work appears yet. 
Still, the exhibition is great in what it promises. 
There must be growth before there is splendid 
fruitage. In exhibitions like this there is such 
incentive to earnest work as the Academy has 
never furnished—probably never will furnish. 
Let us hope that the men who originated the 
enterprise, and who have so well managed it, 
may see their highest hopes realized; and it is 
the duty of the public to help in their realiza- 
tion. 

The plan of distribution gives all the prize 
pictures to the cities from which come sub- 
scriptions to the fund. Every ambitious city 
should take thought of this, and, by generous 
contributions, at once help to buildup an Ameri- 
can salon, and at the same time earn a share in 
its direct benefits, 


Sanitary. 
PURE DRINKING WATER, 


Tue importance of having pure drinking 
water is such that every care should be taken to 
secure good water supply, and then to keep it 
pure. 

Impurities are either animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. Where the organic matters are ani- 
mal, they tend to become putrescent, and when 
taken into the system they produce fever or 
other disorder, When the matter is introduced 
in smaller quantities, it undergoes decomposi- 
tion more or less rapidly, according to the con- 
dition of the air or temperature. In such cases 
no smell or taste may be perceptible. The con- 
stant use of such water sometinies causes disease 
even where the quantity is small. Some persons 
seem more susceptible than others, and 
their own systems either cause or accelerate 
changes which had not. been hoticeable before. 
Vegetable impurities also tend to decomposition 
under favoring conditions. These disorder the 
system, or cause malaria or other special forme 
of disease. Miueral impurities are owing to the 
suspension or solution of mineral pariicles in 
the water. Some of these, as sulphur or iron, 
give taste to water, but do not injure it unless 
present in too large quantities. Others, as lead, 
may, in small quantities, seriously affect the 
human system. Others, as lime, are chiefly in- 
jurious by producing too great hardness of 
water. The taste of water, fresh from the well, 
is not by any means a perfect guide as to its 
purity. if it has much organic matter in it 
which is already undergoing decomposition, 
there may be taste and odor, or its organic im- 
purities may have been eo far destroyed as to 
yield no unpleasant taste or odor, and yet there 
may remain some dangerous contamination. 
lte being an agreeable drinking water to those 
accustomed to its use does not prove its purity. 

Water, as it comes from the clouds and is 

strained through the ground, is so nearly pure 
that it is generally good, except where wells and 
springs are in some wa) fouled by nearness to 
houses or pits of decayable material. In cities, 
where the soil is likely to become filled with de- 
composable matter to a degree that the ground, 
the air, the sunhght and vegetation cannot rap- 
idly remove it, the water generally becomes im- 
pure, 
The usual supply of drinking water naturally 
divides into public water supply, cisterns and 
wells or springs. Where there is public 
water supply, the only way is for com- 
panies to have, from time to time proper 
examinations made,- and if the quality is 
not what it should be, to know the cause and to 
apply the remedies, so many of which are now 
available. The general water supply, which has 
been good, may come to be impure. It may 
have too much sewage put in the river, or the 
pipes may become fouled, or these or the reser- 
voirs may have gruwth of minute forms of plant- 
life, or water long impounded and in great quan- 
tities may become deadened by want of oxygen 
or air in the water. Thus water, from a good 
source, may become fouled in its distribution. 
Proper reservoirs and filtering basins, aod the 
introduction of compressed air into the im- 
pounded water, ill do much to correct any tem- 
porary deterioration, 

Where cistern water is relied upon, the first 
care must be exercised to receive it from a clean 
roof, to see to it that the first water of a rain 
does not go into it, and that the main supply is 
derived from long and heavy rains, rather than 
from occasional showers. If a leader ends in a 
hogshead or tank proportioned in size to the 

















ture; but it is also far enongh above Mr, 


water capacity of the roof or its single leaders, 
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and is arranged with an overflow tube to the 
main cistern, or with an automatic float, it will, 
when nearly full, divert the purer water into the 
main cistern, and leave the former to be used for 
non-drinking purposes. Cistern water, unless col- 
lected and kept with care, may be charged with 
organic matter, The cistern should in size bear 
proportion to the needs of the family, so that it 
can be empty enough to be cleaned twice a year. 
If in the ground, it should be tightly cemented 
and kept so well covered that small animals and 
foul gases cannot enter it, The pump fitted in 
it should be of metal, When it is claimed that 
air should be admitted to the cistern other than 
that from the ground, it is best to have an up- 
right shaft of a few feet, in the top of which 
there is a wire gauze to protect from leaves, etc. 
Wells and springs must be most carefully 
protected from apy possible defilement. To 
this end, it must be remembered that it is not 
safe to place any well within one hundred feet of 
any cesspool, privy, cow or pig-pen, or other de- 
posit offoulmatter, Hometimes, without knowl- 
edge of where these have been before, wells are 
dug in too close proximity. The well should be 
carefully stoned or bricked, and for at least 
four feet from the top the bricks should be laid 
in cement, and come up higher than the sur- 
rounding ground. The soil should not be rich 
just about the well. The cover of the well 
and its pump should be such as not to admit of 
any foul matter. People are too often careless 
in rinsing vessels about a well. Even a cistern 
may be defiled by the soil or spillings about it, 
and wells often are. The cistern may have 
crevices, or may have something fall into it, or 
may have its water become dead by long stand- 
ing. The well may have its surrounding soil so 
saturated with decaying materia! as finally to 
become unable to oxidize it. Some new crack 
or underground rill may let into it foul liquid 
from sources that have never reached it before, 
and which are especially liable to reach it in dry 
weather. The same, may, more or less, happen 
to springs. Therefore, itis not enough to say 
that a water supply has been good, as it may 
have suddenly become bad from causes not 
visible. Where, because of sickness or for 
other reasons, there is suspicion as tothe purity 
of the water, resort should be had to some sim- 
ple tests, or at once to chemical or biological 
examination. 





Science, 


How long a time it takes observers to see 
things is well i/lustrated by a paper by Dr. Asa 
Gray, on the “‘Andrecium in Suntiowers,” given 
in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of Piiladelphia, just issued. Prof. 
Thomas Meehan had noted, in a previous issue 
of the Proceedings, the curious phenom na 
that the anther tube is drawn up in the florets 
of the sunflower with the advauce of the pistil 
far above its normal position in the fully ex- 
panded floret, and that when the pistil at length 
protrudes through the upper portion of the 
staminal cap, the united anthers forming the 
tube, are suddenly drawn back by the filament to 
a level with the corolla, Professor Gray writes 
**to thank Professor Meehan for calling atten- 
tion to # very obvious fact, which I [Professor 
Gray] had overlooked, and which those botanists 





(such as the late Hermann Miller) who have 
particularly atvended to the adaptations for fer- 
Ubzation im Amposit® were seemingly not 
aware of.” The interest is that such botanists 
as Meeban, Gray, Miiller, aud others, who 
must bave, in their tame, seen thousands of sun- 
towers, Landied hundreds, aud probabiy cut to 
pieces scores Of Dowels for analysis, should not 
have noticed the fact before ; tor it 1s such a very 
obvious one, that, when once suggested, most 
who have seen these tlowers can remember that 
there is something peculiar about their 
florets. All these facts are very encourag- 
ing to the students of botany, and of the 
sciences generally, as showing that it is not nec- 
essary to go on some long exploring expedition 
in strange countries to discover valuable scien- 
tific truths; for the material seems abundant 
everywhere, even in the most common things, 
Proteasor Gray differs from Professor Meehan 
as to the mechanism by which the retraction is 
brought about, He thinks it is due to a process 
similar to that observed in thistles in Germany, 
and recently noticed, independently, in this 
country, by Miss Mary Powell, of Newport, R. L. 


...-The earthworm haa great vitality. If cut 
into two or more pieces, each part will become a 
new worm. In the American J aturalist tor May 
are reported the results of the experiments of 
Miss A. M. Fielde, which were presented to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, 
in January last, Fifty-eight dys after decapi- 
tation the worm had reproduced not only the 
brain, but the wsophageal color and ssophageal 
ganglion. In one of the specimens exhibited, 
the lobes of the brain-mass were about one-half 
of the normal size; a second,jhad progressed 
further ; while in a third the brain and gang- 
lion were normal. The only perceptible differ- 
ence between the regenerated ganglion and the 
@riginal brain was a somewhat paler color. Miss 


Fielde also stated that, when twenty or more 
segments, constituting the posterior portion of 
& worm, were cut off behind the clitellam, re- 
generation never took place at the cut end, but 
by the insertion of new pieces, 


School and Gollege. 


In the movement for Disestablishment and 
disendowment in Scotland, it is proposed that 
the national funds at present expended on 
the Established Church shall be devoted to free 
elementary education in secular subjects. The 
amount of these funds is a little upward of 
$1,800,000 per annum. It is urged that the pro- 
posed step would not be contrary to the origin- 
al purpose of these funds, as they were designed 
for the support not only of the ministry but 
also of schools and schoolmasters. In other 
words, it is merely proposed to do with the 
whole what it was originally intended to do with 
apart. The adoption of this plan would give 
free elementary instruction in every parish in 
Scotland. 


.... Randolph Rogers, the eminent American 
sculptor in Rome, has presented to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan caste of all his works, about 
seventy in number, including many of the most 
famous public monuments and statues of emi- 
nent men, besides id+al creations. With this, 
and other gifts already received from the late 
H, C, Lewis and other benefactors, the institu- 
tion will have a gallery of art perhaps superior 
to that of any other university in this country. 








...-[n an article in the Journal of Education 
it is stated that the city of Mexico has a system 
of municipal schools for both sexes, with a 
course of study extending to preparation for 
professional study. The schools occupy in 
great part old convents and other ecclesiastical 
edifices which have been secularized. The sala- 
ries of teachers range from five hundred to two 
thousand dollars a year. In the highest insti- 
tution there are eleven hundred pupils. 


....Mr. L. J. Rogers, son of Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, M. P., has had a probably unparalleled 
career in mathematical study at Oxford. Be- 
fore he was eighteen years old he was elected 
first of three Balliol mathematical scholars; he 
won on his first attempt the Junior Univers- 
ity Mathematical Scholarship; he gained the 
‘* Mathematical Firsts” in due order; and now 
has gained the Senior Mathematical Scholarship, 
on his first trial for it. 


. ..Princeton Theological Seminary gradu- 
ated this year 35 students, more than a fourth 
of whom have given themselves to foreign mis- 
sionary work. In the seventy-five years of its 
history the institution has sent out 3,500 alum- 
ni, of who 216 came together at the annual din- 
ner. Forty-eight alumni died during the past 
year. Their average age was seventy-one and a 
half years. 


..». Nashville has a new library, founded by 
Samuel Walkins with a gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars, Another city in Tennessee 
has just received a donation of forty thousand 
dollars for a public library. At Spartansburg, 
8. C., a building is rising for the same object, 
and other Southern cities are taking steps 
toward the same end, 


....The University of New Mexico has for one 
of its departments an Indian Industrial School. 
The American Missionary Association has voted 
it an annual appropriation of $3,000 for the sup- 
port of teachers, Congress has voted $25,000 
for the erection of buildings. Considerable 
amounts have been given by private persons, 


....The Journal of Education thinks that a 
large amount of benevolent funds from the 
North has been unwisely expended in the South, 
and wasted through ignorance of what was 
already doing in the public schools and other 
educational enterprises. 


-.+-The educational system of Japan dates 
from the third century of our era. It includes 
29,081 elementary schools, 172 middle schools, 
and a university with departments of law, sci- 
ence, medicine, and literature, 


»....A prize medal for the best Latin essay was 
founded at Harrow School in 1826, by Sir Robert 
Peel. This year it was awarded to William 
Peel, eldest son of the Speaker of the Commons 
and grandson of Sir Robert. 


....-During the last nine years France has 
spent nearly forty-five millions of dollars in 
increasing and reorganizing her university in- 
stitutions, 


..++The Law Department of the University of 
Virginia has ninety-one students the present 
session, Last year there were thirty-one 
graduates. 


...-Mrs, R. B. Hayes has bought and fitted 
up a house in Savannah, Ga., where colored 
girls can be thoroughly treined in skilled house- 
keeping. 

-».-The opening of the new building of the 
Mt. Hermon Boys’ School at Gill, Mass., organ- 





ized by Mr. Moody, occurred on the 20th. 


~ 








The Sunday-school, ) 


LESSON FOR MAY 318T. 


PAUL’S CHARGE TO TIMOTHY.—II Tim- 
orHy im, 14—1v, 8. 


In the church at Ephesus, as in nearly or 
quite every apostolic church, were ‘‘evil men 
and seducers.” (v. 13.) The first converts were 
gathered out of the mire of heathenism, or the 
spiritual blindness of rabbinical Judaism, and 
itis no wonder that many among them who 
were true disciples, were yet, to some extent, self- 
willed or weak-beaded, and that they devised 
false doctrines or became victims of false teach- 
ers. Ycung converts, even when sincere, are 
easily led astray by their own ungoverned fan- 
cies or the bad influence of others. 

V. 14.—Timothy is counseled to “ continue,” 
or (Revised Version) to “‘ abide” in the doc- 
trines which Paul had taught him. Of these 
doctrines he had been ‘‘assured.”” The word is 
the same as that for faith. He had been showed 
that these doctrines were such as he could put 
faith in and confidence. Doctrines which con- 
cern a man’s whole life and destiny should be 
such as he can fully rely upon. He is reminded 
who it was of whom he had received those doc- 
trines. He could rely upon it that what the 
aged Paul had told him was true. 

V. 15.—" From a babe” (Revised Version) he 
had known the sacred writings. They are a 
library worthy of continued and life-long study. 
From their eourse of instructicn no one can 
graduate, but from the beginning of that course 
each month’s study will result in marvelous 


progress. 

Those writings will make one “ wise unto sal- 
vation.” There is much learning which is not 
true wisdom. Learning is in the intellect ; wis- 
dom is in the judgment and the heart. Scrip- 
tural teaching gives saving wisdom. But it 
must be received in Christian faith. There may 
be biblical learning without saving wisdom. A 
man who has no true love of music may know 
the whole science of harmony, and be able to 
tell all about chords and movements, and yet he 
could never know the inner soul of musical ex- 
pression. And so it is not enough for a man to 
have biblical learning ; it is only as he believes 
from his heart that godliness is better than 
worldliness, and Christliness than selfishness, 
that he can fully understand the Scriptures and 
attain unto salvation. As prophets and apos- 
tles spoke and wrote by the spirit of God, so their 
utterances can be fully understood only by him 
who has the spirit of Christ. 

V. 16.—Inspiration is the inbreathing of the 
divine into the nature of man. Just so far asa 
man is moved by the spirit of God he is inspired. 
Jesus was filled with the spirit, and the spirit 
¢ ame upon the prophets also. And when the 
spirit is in a map, it will, of course,'be seen in 
his writings. If the scribe is inspired the 
Scripture aiso will be inspired. As prophets 
were inspired, or divinely moved, in their 
acts and their oral utterances, they were 
divinely moved in their writings also. The 
writings of the prophets, being penned under a 
divine impulse are, of course, profitable for 
spiritual guidance of every kind. 

V. 17.—"*The man of God” was a title given 
to ancient prophets, as the one who came from 
Judah to Bethel to prophesy against Jeroboam 
and also Elijah and Elisha, And the preacher 
of to-day, so far as he utters a divine message, 
is truly a “man of God.” Through study of the 
scriptures he can be “thoroughly furnished” 
for his glorious work. 

Ch. iv, v. 1.—By the “ quick” are meant those 
who shall still be alive at the coming of the 
Lord; by the dead, those who shall be in their 
graves, awaiting a resurrection. The term 
“quick” is nearly obsolete ; but we speak of the 
quick of the nail—i.e., the living part—and one 
is called quick who is lively in his movements. 

Vv. 2.—* Out of season.” Solomon says “he 
that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” 
Though a man should be prudent, there is such 
a thing as being too careful. So Paul tells 
Timothy tu be at work ‘‘in season, out of sea- 
son” ; not that he should pay no attention what- 
ever to suitableness of occasion in his work, but 
he must be a man of earnestness rather than of 
over-caution. Some people are so afraid of go- 
ing to work at the wrong time, orin the wrong 
way, that they never get to work at all. 

V. 3.—The fact that men are getting further 
and further from Christ is a reason why we 
should be more earnest in our work. 

V. 6.—Paul could urge Timothy to faithfulness 
when he hiniself had endured afflictions and 
done the work of an evangelist so faithfully. 

V. 8— Them also that love his appearing.” If 
the child is anxious to see his father, the father 
will have a loving greeting for him. It is said 
of the wicked, “ they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge.” The thought of God was 
an unpleasant thought to them. Such a one 
will not love the appearing of Christ, and for 
him Christ will have no gift. But if any one 
loves to think of Christ, and would be glad to 
meét him, Christ will have for that one a crown, 








The case of each scholar may be Hevided. by 
the oe: Do you love Christ’s appearing 
Would you be glad to greet him? 


lnisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, G. M., Parma, Mich., resigns. 

BALDWIN, D., Mason, Mich., resigns. 

CAREY, G. M. W., Bay City, Mich., accepts call 
to Brantford, Ganeda. ‘ nad 

DRAKE, T. H., Waterloo, Iowa, accepts call to 
South New Lynne, VU. 

FARR. A. L., Orlando, Fla., resigns. 

PRESCOTT Asa, address, Anamosa, Ia. 

SHANAFELT, T. M., East Saginaw, Mich. 
resigns. 

SPRING, E. A., Clinton, resigns and accepts 
call to Hoopeston, IIL 

WINN, Danizet D., Winchester, called to Wo- 
burn, Mass. 

WRIGHTNOUR, J. 8., Penn Ave. ch., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., resigns. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALDRICH, L. J., Oberlin Seminary, supplies a 
Dover, O, 

BUSS, Henry, Bristol, IL, resigns, 

CADWALADER, Joun, Columbus, 0., called to 
Delta, Penn. 

CARLILE, Dovetas, inst. in First Church, 
Brockton, Mass. 

CHAMBERLAIN, James P., Stockbridge, called 
to Trempeasleau, Wis. 

CLANCY, Wi11am P., Fort Scott, accepts call 
to Arlington and Fontanelle, Kan, 

ai i JouN M., accepts call to Great Falls, 

EVELAND, Samuet, Wayne, I[a., resigns, 

GROVER, Ricuarp B., called to be pastor's as- 
sistant at Old South ch., Boston, Mass, 

HIBBARD, Rurvs P., N. E. Church, Brooklyn, 

Y., resigns. 

HOLMAN, Epwin O., Middletown, Conn., called 
to Littletown, N. H. 

LAMPREY, Henry P., Concord, accepts call to 
Aeworth, N. H. 

LOVE, Wuu1m De Loss, Jr., inst. in Pear! 
St. Church, Hartford, Conn. 

MARBLE, Wit114m H., Holland, Ia., accepts 
call to Fayetteville, Vt. 

MoCONNELL, J. E., Union Seminary, accepts 
¢eall to Schroon Lake, N, Y. 

MEAD, Martin H., Silver Oreek, called to Ver- 
don, Neb. 

MITCHELL, G. W., inst. in Norfolk, Neb, 

NEUBAUER, Juxivs, ord. in Adams, Mass, 

NOTT, Janvis L., Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Hebron, Conn, 

ODLIN, James E., Andover, Mass., called to 
Pembroke, N. H. 

PALMER, A. B., Saratoga, accepts call to San 
Juan, Cal. 

PALMER, Franx H., Pomfret, Conn., resigns, 

PARKER, J. J., called to Norfolk, Neb. 5 

PERKINS, B. F., Plaistow, N. H., accepts call to 
Saundersville, Mass. 

PRUDDEN, Tueoporr P., Lansing, Mich., ac 
cepts call to Leavitt St. ch., Chicago, IIl. 

SAFFORD, Auzert A., called to become settled 
pastor in Hayward, Wis. 

SAMPSON, CassanDER C., Pembroke, called to 

lton, N. H. 


SMALL, Frepericx L., Guildhall, Vt., called to 
Northwood, N. H. 

TEWKSBURY, Grorce A., inst. in Pilgrim 
€bhurcb, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

TWITCHELL, J. E., East Boston, Mass., re- 
signs. 

VOTAW, E. H., called to Anoka, Minn. 

WISE, D. W., Tonica, Ill., resigns. 


WRIGHT, Cuavncey D., Siloam Springs, Ark., 
resigns. 

WRIGHT, Maxan H., accepts call to New Bal- 
timore, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BENZING, E., inst. in First German ch., 
Ohicago, Ill. 

BURLISON, James H., inst. in Fourth ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

COYLE, R. F., accepts call to Fullerton Ave. 
cb., Chicago, Ill. 

CROSS, H. W., accepts call to Jersey, O. 


| CROWE, N. K., Scio, removes to Jewett, O. 


GILL, Hesenr, address, Hopkinton, Ia. 


GORDON, J. O., inst. in Fourth ch., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


ah i J. NaPier, accepts call to Unionville, 


KETCHUM, H. A., inst. in Urbana, O. 
LOWRY, H. W., called to Wellsville, O. 
—— M., Harrisville, called to Port Sanilac, 
ch, 
MATTHIESON, M., called to Las Cruces, N. M. 
MAY, Montcomzry, Cloverport, accepts call to 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
MAYO, B. Epwarps, addrese, Rome, Kan. 


MENDENHALL, W. G., Grand Forks, called to 
Hudson, Dak. 


PATTERSON, J. M., inst. in Bloomington Ave. 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn, 

POTIER, G. M., inst. in Springdale, Penn. 

POTTER, J. H., inst. in Eustis, Fla. 

PROUDFIT, ALEXANDEB, inst. in Second ch. 
Baltimore, Md. 

REYNOLDS, W. B., Hudson, Dak., resigns. 

RUBINKAM, N. L, address, 1607 North Fifteenth 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

weer ~~ D. Scu ey, called to First ch., De- 


SHIETDS, C. R., Union, removes to Joseph, 
Oregon. 


STRONG, 'E. K., accepts call to Homer, Mich. 
eae M. W., inst, in Fourth ch., Cbicago 
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Music. 


Ir is apity that the old contest between 
M. Gounod and the noted Mrs. Weldon cannot 
be put to sleep or paraded less before the public. 
It casts a most unflattering light upon a man of 
genius and his weaknesses. The suit recently 
was again decided in an appeal-court and against 
the composer. He, however, positively declines 
to pay the £250,000 damages, He also makes 
statements to the following effect: In the first 
place, he considers the decision of the jury mon- 
strous and based on lying allegations. He says 
there is not even an appearance of truth in Mrs. 
Weldon’s statements. He denies responsibility 
for the article calumniating Mrs. Weluon, saying 
that he did not know of the publication of the 
article until months afterward, when he became 
go angry over it that he wished to challenge its 
writer, Albert Wolff, toa duel. M. Gounod de- 
clares that tle judgment could not be executed 
in France. If Mrs. Weldon should try to enforce 
the decision the French tribunal would do him 
jastice. He has abandoned the intention to 
eonduct ‘* Mors et Vita” at the Birmingham 
festival, declaring that he will never go to Eng- 
land again. 





...-The death of Dr. Hiller occurring in May, 
draws attention to something of which we once 
heard the late Richard Grant White speak, after 
having noted it in the course of some of his mu- 
sical researches on another track. It is surpris- 
ing how many musicians have terminated their 
lives in May. The month seems fated to the 
profession. The Evening Yost commented lately 
on this fact, and cited mapy more names than 
occurred to Mr. White in the chat—Gordigiani 
(Florence, 1860, the 1st) ; Meyerbeer (Paris, 1864, 
the 2d); Fumagalli (Florence, 1866, the 3d); 
Adam (Paris, 1856, the 3d); Paer (Paris, 1839, 
the 3d); Zingarelli (Torre del Greco, 1837, the 
5th) ; Piccinni (Passy, near Paris, 1800, the 7th) ; 
Padre Mattei (Bologna, 1825, the 12th); An- 
tonio Salieri (Vienna, 1825, the 12cb); Auber 
(Paris, 1871, the 12th); Asioli (Correggio, 1832, 
the 12th); Paganini (Nice, 1840, the 12th); Boc- 
cherini (Madrid, 1805, the 28th) ; Joseph Haydn 
(Vienna, 1809, the 3ist)—nct one among them 
but of a certain notability in the art, and almost 
all of them chiefly distinguished as opera 
writers. 


....The fine scheme in realization of American 
opera inthis city, which Mrs. Thurber and many 
other musical friends are laboring to promote, 
promises to be an ultimate success. A handsome 
preliminary sum has been pledged. Unless, 
however, we all at once grow a larger stock of 
good composers, conductors and singers than 
we hitherto have, the registry lst will surely 
be responsible for the genuineness in nationality 
of the musicians who busy themselves in the 
scheme. The Musival Courier, which almost 
always strikes right to the good sense of an art- 
matter, very wisely hints that the plan will be 
more correctly put before the public if it be 
called simply one for giving opera in English 
in a first-class way. 


....The ofteu-discussed resemblance between 
particular composers and poets is again brought 
up by a Boston writer in the Musical Record, 
who traces close parallels between Beethoven 
and Shakespeare, Schubert and Robert Shelley, 
Mendelssohn and Swinburne, Wagner and 
Browning, Handel and Milton, Haydn and 
Wordsworth, Bach and Chaucer, Chopin and 
Eagar A. Poe, Weber and Cvuleridge, Schumann 
and Byron, Sterndale Bennett and Keats, and 
Mackenzie and Tennyson—an ingeniously con- 
sidered list, to which some others might well be 
added. The Wagner-Browning suggestion is 
felicitous. 


...-Mme. Minnie Hauk has been singing with 
great success at the Imperial Opera House, Ber- 
lin, in “Carmen” ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘“ The Daughter of 
the Regiment,” and ‘ Faust.”” The Emperor 
has conferred upon her a new honorary title, 
“Imperial Chamber Singer,” a distinction 
shared by only three other foreign prima 
donnas, Adelina Patti, Mme. Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt, and Artot Padilla. In the Autumn 
Mme. Hauk expects to return to Berlin and 
there create the part of Manon in Massenet’s 
opera. 


--.-Since winding up his [talian opera in 
New York Mr. Mapleson has involved himself in 
several law-suits. The latest one is with Mlle. 
Nevada, the manager claiming that the singer 
owes him $1,500 in consequence of some mutual 
agreements. The soprano contests the point, 
and the public will have to wait to know whether 
she or he is in the right of the wrangle. 


...-There is no music this week to which it is 
worth while to invite the attention of our read- 
ers. The time of the singing of birds is come ; 
and, with the evenings growing warmer one by 


one, people are disposed to forego any concerts 


and get ready to listen to robins and thrushes. 


----Ferdinand Hiller, died last week at Co- 
logne, where he has been residing for the latter 


Missions, 


THE NORWEGIAN MISSIONS IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


Tue first steps toward establishing the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Mission in Madagascar were 
made in 1865, at a time when the prospect 
seemed gloomy for further extending the Zulu 
Mission. The missionary, Bishop Schreuder, 
proposed to make a visit of inspection to the 
island, but was prevented from accomplishing 
it. Two missionaries were sent over in the next 
year, who reached Antananarivo on the 27th of 
August, and spent the vear in preparing them- 
selves to enter intelligently upon their work. 
In 1867 Bishop Schreuder went over himself, 
with a third missionary, and the wives of the 
two missionaries who had already gone. He 
met the Queen at Andevoranto. Having reached 
the capital, he had a conference with the Lon- 
don missionaries, at which it was decided that, 
as the principal work of the London Missionary 
Society was in the province of Imerina, the Nor- 
wegians should be permitted to select any other 
part of the island they might prefer. They 
chose the province of Betsileo. They planted 
their first station at Betafo, where the land-pro- 
prietor granted them a suitable site for their 
chapel, and where, among a people related to 
the Hovas, they found willing hearers. Two 
other stations were established in 1869, one at a 
place of frequent resort, on account of its 
thermal springs. So far, the missionaries had 
worked under the charter of the London 
missionaries, not deeming it expedient to ask 
for a special permission from the Govern- 
ment, for fear it might be accompanied 
by some inconvenient conditions. The govern- 
ment signitying that a new arrangement would 
be desirable, Bishop Schreuder was able to avoid 
making one by showing that he was a British 
subject, having been naturalized iu Natal. It 
appeared, however, expedient to secure a stand- 
ing at the capital; and a central representative 
station was accordingly established there, under 
an arrangement with the London missionaries 
that no proselyting work should be conducted 
from it. After the arrival of Lars Dahle, the 
present superintendent of the mission, in 1870, 
aschool for. women and girls, and a training- 
school for catechists, were established in connec- 
tion with this station. In 1872, permission was 
given by the government to build a church in 
the capital. This step had become necessary on 
account of the number of the Norwegian con- 
verts who resorted from their stations to Anta- 
nanarivo, and t the ies of their work 
reported in the provinces that they were 
hostile to the government, and were, therefore, 
not permitted to hold service there. The 
church was dedicated in 1874 as the Church of 
the Cloven Rock, in the presence of seventeen 
Norwegian missionaries Jaboring in Madagascar, 
and of representatives of the government and 
of the Evangelical Missionary Societies engaged 
there. The girls’ school was converted into a 
parish school three years after its foundation, 
and a similar school was started for boys, which 
also served as a preparatory school for the theo- 
logical seminary, and orphanages for boys and 
girls were opened shortly afterward, These 
steps were followed by the provision of a mission 
press; and a seminary for teachers was 
opened at Masinandreina in 1878. The missions 
have enjoyed a very rapid growth since 1881, 
which nas hardly been sensibly interrupted by 
the French aggressions ; while in the years 1879 
~80, the number of pupils instructed in the 
Norwegian schools rose from 3 000 to 5,000, the 
number grew from 1880 to 1883 to 35,000, of whom 
30,000 were regular attendants. The necess- 
ity of providing teachers to meet this rapid in- 
crease of pupils led to the opening of a second 
training school, and to the introduction of more 
than five hundred “ day,” or “‘ hour,” teachers— 
that is, teachers competent to give instruction 
in any apecial branches. The medical practice 
of the mission has been large and successful, 
During two years, Dr. Guldberg, in Antananarivo, 
treated 14,000 patients, and performed many 
operations. The policy of requiring a fee for 
treatment, to be applied to the benefit of the 
mission, proved so objectionable to the Mala- 
gasy that it was given up, and the Doctor con- 
tented himself with receiving pay for the medi- 
cines he furnished. A small monthly news- 
paper is published in the interest of the mission, 
which has between 600 and 700 subscribers. A 
branch of the mission was established, in 1875, 
among the Sakalava people of the west coast of 
the island, with its principal station at Moron- 
dava. It has bad much to contend with, on ac- 
count of the unhealthy character of the country, 
and the disorderly condition of the tribes, who, 
partially related to the Hovas, are not fully 
under their control, and are split up by dissen- 
sions among themselves, Last year, the mission 
returned thirty-four Sakalava Christians, and 
sixty pupils in the schools. At present only one 
missionary is laboring in the Sakalava stations, 
his associate having returned, to Norway on & 
temporary leave. Oredit is claimed for this mis- 
sion for having been the means of putting an 








years of his life. He was seventy-four years old, 


which Tullear, its principal seaport, has been an 
active center. The central missien at 
the beginning of 1884, 4,861 members, 1,377 
catechumens, and 38,000 members of congrega- 
tions. These are distributed over sixteen sta- 
tions, in connection with which are 211 houses 
of worship. The Norwegian brethren hold an 
intermediate and impartial position as between 
the Episcopal and the Independent missionaries ; 
and, on the strength of it, Superintendent Dable 
has proposed a conference of all the missionary 
societies laboring on the island, which it is 
hoped may be arranged as soon as a few prelimi- 
naries, insisted upon by the London Missionary 
Society, are settled. 








Personalities. 


In the London Life, the death of Walter 
von Goethe, last of the poet’s line and name, is 
commented upon in an interesting way. He 
was a grandson of his great ancestor, studied 
music under the famous Mendelssohn, and lived 
a most retired life. He was subject to melan- 
choly, and would brood for days over his fath- 
er’s practical illegitimacy. To him descended 
all those wonderful art collections which the 
poet accumulated, and it was the care of his life 
to tend them and watch over them. Indeed, he 
carried his affection to the most morbid limits ; 
for he would not allow strangers to gaze upon 
the holy relics, They were too sacred for the 
common view. At the time of writing it isun- 
certain what will become of these priceless col- 
lections. There are numerous heirs on the Pul- 
pius side of the family, and they all lay claim to 
the relics; but it will be a real calamity if all 
these curiosities which the great Wolfgang so 
delighted to collect should be scattered. 


...1t will have been fifty years on June 15th 
next, since Senator Allen G, ‘Thurman was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Washington Court House, 
Ohio, and there can be seen his certificate to the 
effect that ‘Allen G. Thurman is a person of 
good moral character . . . and of sufficient 
legal knowledge and ability to discharge the du- 
ties of an attorney and counsellor-at-law.” 





...-Princess Beatrice’s annuity, just voted 
her on the occasion of her marriage, has made 
some fun for English people, who are sore on 
the subject of the Civil List, because of the 
stress laid by Mr. Gladstone, in asking for it, on 
the point that ‘‘the Princess was the last, of the 
Queen's children for whom a demand of this 
kind could be made.” 


....The names of several eminent men have 
just been affixed to some streets in Paris, instead 
of their former placards. Henri Martin, Gari- 
baldi, Louis Blanc, Edmond About, Blanqui, 
and Armand Carrel are thus honored. The Rue 
Macmahon, however, has been arbitrarily 
changed to Rue Zurich. 


...-Pope Leo XIII lately gave to Ababaker, 
the Maharajah of Johore and ruler of the Prov- 
ince of Malacca, a special private audience, with 
full dignities, The Pope desired to thank the 
Eastern soverign for his protection to Roman 
Catholic missionaries and subjects. 


... The Archduchess Maria Theresa, of Aus- 
tria, has a passion for manufacturing jewelry, 
and labors under the instruction of a working 
jeweler. It is a pursuit well adapted to any 
woman’s delicate bands, and this royal example 
is a good one for her sex to follow. 


....The Duke of Westminster, after a good 
deal of trouble, has Jet his fine villa on the 
Thames (Cliefden) tothe Austrian Ambassador, 
who pays $5,000 for six months’ use of it. Some 
of our readers will remember the place and the 
drive out toward it. 


....-Baron Maximilian von Paulus, last survi- 
vor of an old and honorable German family, died 
last month, and with his decease extinguished his 
long line. Its coat-of-arms, in accordance with 
the herald’s custom, was solemnly destroyed at 
his grave and the fragments interred with his 
coffin. 


...-Louis XV once had made for himself a 
special pair of state chairs, in carving and gilt, 
embellished with crowns in colors and gold. 
One of the two has just been sold at the Hotel 
Drouot for $1,840. A Hebrew merchant bought 
it. 

--».We saw it recently asserted that Profess- 
or Doremus, the well-known chemical analyst, 
did all his work with ‘‘ his only remaining and 
left hand.” It happens to be the right hand 
that is still left to the Professor, 


...-General Gordon’s last will and testament 
was admitted to probate on the 28d, the value of 
the personal estate being about $11,500. His 
sister, Mary A. Gordon, and her heirs are the 
sole legatees, 

.-.- Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild has sent 
Miss Leigh, treasurer of the Neuilly English 
Orphanage, a check for $50,000, to add « new 
wing to that excellent institution. 


.---Mrs. Mary J. Pitman (“ Margery Deane”) 
is presently to be the guest of Miss Cleveland at 





end to the slave trade of the Sakalava coast, of 


# chbles, 


....-When the Czar is aa silent as the first 
letter of his title he means mischief. Accord- 
ing to English pronunciation, he is a great 
Biezar. 





...-One McLeod, of Baltimore, has been killed 
by a pine board hurled against him by the wind. 
Paste it up on the outer walls, ye editors—bored 
to death by wind. 


..+.The following is from a Chicago paper: 
‘Has anybody called during my absence, Mr, 
Lamont?” ‘Yes, your exceliency; three gen- 
tlemen and eight Missourians.” 


.-.“* Bed’s too short, sah! Why, last night a 
gemm’n taller’n you slept in dar. I ’member it 
‘cause he didn’t pay his bill.” ‘Of course. 
Found himeelf short in the morning. A natural 
consequence.” 


...-An exchange states that Wisconsin fur- 
nishes more poetry and pine lumber than any 
other statein the Union. Why say poetry and 
pine lumber? Why not say kindling, and kill 
two birds with one stone? 


....-The Yonkers Gazetle having remarked that 
“‘ sprucing up premises is the duty of the day,” 
the Commercial Bulletin asks if a hemlock on 
the front door would help things any. The 
Lowell Courier answers: ‘‘ We o-pine knot,” 


....The Norristown Herald gives the follow- 
ing joke: ‘* General Lew Waliace is said to be 
writing a novel, the scene of which is laid in 
Turkey! A Thanksgiving tory, probably.” 
The joke, as well as the Turkey, is stuffed with 
* chestnuts.” 


..--American Girl (to cabman in Paris): 
«+ Btre vous—étre voue—O, Mary | (turning to her 
cousin), ‘‘What is the French for engaged?” 
Mary: ‘‘ Fiancee.” A, G.(to cabman): ** Ktre 
vous fiancée?” Cabman: “Ah, non, Mad- 
amoiselle! I have zie wife et four children.” 


-.-.-dingland (vo Russia): **We demand an 
apology tor the Pendjeh incident.” Russia: 
“You can’t have it.” Hngland: “ Well, we'll 
make one ourselves. It shall never be said that 
such an outrage was committed without some 
apologies being made,” 


..-.Mre, Virago Smith (looking up in surprise 
from the newepaper); ‘ Well, Mr, Smith, here’s 
& piece of news about our friend, Mr. Jones, It 
seems that he has got a divorce from his wite. 
Did you know anything about it?” Mr. Smith 
(moodily): ** No; and I don’t see what good his 
being divorced is going to do me.” 


----Old Mrs, Bently (reading): ‘ My dear 
here’s gomethjn’ bout the Venus de Med~Medi”— 
Old Mr. Bently (looking over her shoulder); 
“Venus de what? Medici, It must be a misprint 
for medicine, Yes, that’s what it oughter be, 
Venus de Medicine.” Old Mrs. Bently: **Who was 
she/” Olid Mr, Bently: “Lydia Pinkham, I 
8’ pose,” 


-+-*You’ve come from the rink,” said the 
maiden fair 
To the youth who was on her waiting ; 
“Pray tell me what's the at.raction there 
To-night. Is it fancy skating?” 


He rubbed his spine, and his face betrayed 
His bosom’s agitation : 
“The same old attraction is there,” he said, 
* The attraction of gravitation.” 


+.» Teacher (to first pupil): “‘ What case is the 
noun?” Pupil: “Nominative independent,” 
Teacher: ‘‘Correct. Next boy may take next 
noun. Give its case.” Second Pupil (faltering- 
ly): “‘Nominative’— Teacher: “ That's right, 
but what more?” Pupil (questioningly): “Inde- 
pendent?” Teacher (severely); ‘I should hope 
a boy would know his lesson better than to say 
‘independent’ just because the one next him 
happened to have that sort of noun. What 
should you say - instead of ‘independent’?” 
Pupil (triumphantly, after a moment's thought): 
“ Mugwump !” 


----*A very amusing game,” says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, ‘is now being extensively played 
in London streets. To play it you require a 
heavy little billet of wood sharpened at both 
ends. Place your billet on the ground, and wait 
till a stranger (if possible a respectable and cor- 
pulent elderly gentleman) is within twenty 
yards of you, Now strike your billet smartly on 
one of ite pointed ends with a stick, This will 
cause it to fly up in the air, and you then propel 
it with your stick in the direction of the target 
(the stranger’shead). If your sim has been true 
the gameis won, This beautiful sport is tech- 
nically known as ‘tip-cat.’ It may be played 
anywhere and at anytime. It is peculiarly suit- 
able to a wide and frequented thoroughfare at 
about 9 or 10 in the morning.” Elderly gentie- 
men crossing our City Hall Park have long been 
aware of the existence of this charming diver- 
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Literature. 


{ The prompt mention tn owr list af “ Books of the Week" 
will be constdered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hahere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide ua in the selection of works 
for further notice. | 


THE TEACHING OF THE APOS- 
TLES IN FRANCE.” 


France has produced a few good essays 
upon the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,” notably one by L. Massebieu in 1884, 
in La Revue de l Histoire des Religions, an- 
other, by the same, in Le Temoignage, Feb- 
ruary, 1885, and a series of eight papers by 
Paul Sabatier (now pastor of Veglise Saint 
Nicolaas, in Strassburg), in successive num- 
bers of L’Xglise Libre, in 1884. Less im- 
portant, but worth a passing mention, are 
articles by Abbe L. Duchesne in the Bul- 
letin Critique; a series by E. Menegoz, in 
Le Temoignage; a long compilation of mat- 
ter from other sources, by G. Bonnet 
Maury, partly in the Critique Philosophique 
and partly in the Critique’ Religiewse ; an 
easay by E. de Muralt, in the Reouede Thé- 
ologie et de Philosophie; a dissertation chiefly 
on the origin of the episcopal office, by 8. 
Mathieu, in the Reoue de Théologie, of Mont- 
auban; a paper by ‘‘M.C.” in La Renais- 
sance, on the organization of the Primitive 
Church; an anonymous article in La Se- 
maine Religieuse, of Geneva; and an arti- 
cle by Jean Réville in the Renaissance. But 
it is only within a few weeks that a real 
edition of the ** Teaching,” with the Greek 
text translation, notes and commentary, 
has appeared in France. This is the work 
ot Paul Sabatier, author of the series of 
articles above mentioned, that appeared 
last year in L’ Hglise Libre. 

The result is one worth the delay. It is 
by no means, as some of the French essays 
were, a rehash of matter that had appeared 
everywhere else, but is a fresh, original 
work, made after full study of nearly all 
the preceding publications, and a great 
deal of independent research by the author 
himself. Scarcely any portion of the work 
is without its new matter, except the Greek 
text; and that contains the more important 
conjectural emendations of other editors, 
in the shape of foot-notes. The text fol- 
lowed is that given by Bryennios. 

The Introduction contains an account of 
the discovery of the ‘‘ Teaching,” and of the 
mauuscript in which it occurs; giving, 
likewise, in a long foot-note, a sketch ot 


the life and labors of Bishop Bryennios, - 


the data for which were kindly furnished 
by the bishop’s secretary, and which is 
substantially the same with that published 
a short time since in Tue INDEPENDENT. 
In passing, the author stops to correct a 
current error relative to Bryennios’s edition 
of the ‘‘ Teaching,” stating that its matter is 
written in ancient, not modern, Greek. 
Speaking of the publications called forth by 
the appearance of the ‘' Teaching,” the au- 
thor remarks upon its reception in America 
in terms that are worth transleting. After 
mentioning the scholarly quality of the 
German works, and their little effect on 
the German people, he proceeds: 

“It was quite otherwise in America, where 
the text of the Didaché, transmitted by tele- 
graph, was immediately reproduced in many 
newspapers, political or religious, and translated 
and commented upon in many separate pam- 
phiets. [Here a footnote says that the edition 
of Hitchcock and Brown was published March 
20th, and 5,000 copies sold the same day.] But, 
in that effervescence, scientific interest was far 
from holding the first place, The different sects 
all believed that they were going to find in the 
new document means of upholding their own 
pretensions and combating those of their neigh- 
bor-sects. The question of baptism, in partic- 
ular, was made the order of the day; and, 
strangely enough, partisans and adversaries 
alike attempted to rest their different opinions 
upon the same passages, 

‘Let us hasten to say that, after that ava- 
lJanche of works, too often mediocre, there have 
appeared in America some serious studies, sci- 
entific and independent. We are happy tonotive 
one among the others which deserves to be 
placed alongside of the finest German mono- 
graphs, and which appears to announce among 





* AIAAXH TON IB’ ATIOZTOAQN, § js Di- 
daché ou U' Hnseignement des Douze Apdtres. Texte 
Gree, retrouvé par Mor. PuiLoTnxos Brrennios, Mé- 
tropolitan de Nicomédie, publié pour la premiére sors 
en France, avec un commentaire et des notes, par Paut 
Sapatrer, ancien élévedela Faculté théologie protest- 
ante de Paris. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, Société 
anomyne. Svo, pp. 167. 





our friends of the United States a theological de- 
velopment little known hitherto. It is-due to 


the joint labor of Messrs. Stanhope Orris, Ren- 
del Harris, Hall, and Craven. Dividing the dif- 
ferent questions among themselves according to 
their aptitudes and their special studies, they 
have furnished a monograph which, while very 
learned, succeeds in being very clear and easy 
to consult.” (A foot-note refers to the Journal 
of Christian Philosophy, in which those articles 
appear. ) 

The author acknowledges the kindness 
of various Americans, Englishmen, and 
Germans in furnishing him with many 
articles on the ‘‘Teaching” ; but his bibliog- 
raphy is merely a select one, in tabular 
form, filling a little more than two pages. 

The translation is very neat and spirited ; 
the notes pertinent, not very voluminous, 
but containing much new matter, especially 
showing the indebtedness ot the author of 
the ‘‘ Teaching” to the son of Sirach. The 
troublesome places are very well resolved, 
but not ina unique manner, the neatness 
of the translation appearing in familiar 
spots throughout. Asa whole, the trans- 
lation and notes are not surpassed by any 
work of like compass. After the transla- 
tion comes the Historical and Critical Study 
in eight sections, treating severally of the 
catechetical instruction, baptism, fasting 
and prayer, the eucharist, spiritual gifts, 
and ecclesiastical offices, deacons and 
bishops, events at the end (of the world), 
and the date and origin of the work. 


It is impossible to abstract the matter of 
the notes and the ‘‘ study"; for it is pre- 
sented almost in abstract, and is very rich 
and full. But the whole plan of treatment, 
whether in detail or as a whole, is different 
from that of any other edition. In general 
the author looks at it from the Jewish 
side, considering that, when Ohristians 
first became such, under Christ’s own 
ministry, they silently kept the non-char- 
acteristic portions of the order and ser- 
vice in which they were brought up, and 
emphasized at first only the obvious 
matters in which Christianity differed from 
Judaism. And he has made some such 
study of the ‘* Teaching,” with its catechet- 
ical portion, its prayers, its baptism, its 
eucharist, ete., that many others have 
made with regard to the Jewish elements 
in the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the other teachings of Jesus. 
Following in this line everywhere, draw- 
ing on the Talmud and other Jewish 


“sources, the author has brought to light an 


overwhelming array of proofs to show that 
the ‘* Teaching” is a very early production, 
and the production of a Jewish Christian. 
The conclusion respecting its very early 
date he had put forth last year: but now 
he does not hesitate to declare his opinion 
that the *‘Teaching” was written early in the 
last half of the first century; even before 
the great missionary journeys of Paul! 

As between our author and those who 
put the ‘‘Teaching” later than the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the case seems clear. But it is 
not necessary that the date be quite so 
early as the impetus of the author’s argu- 
ment carries him. A like pressure of argu- 
ment would put the composition of the 
Book of the Acts earlier than Paul’s earlier 
Epistles. However, the author’s use of his 
argument must be conclusive with those 
writers who, like Renan, have thought the 
Lord’s Supper to be a development out of 
the agape, which itself was a development 
from the fraternal Jewish meal, with the 
bread and cup which were blessed thereat. 
M. Sabatier is inclined to consider the cup 
of the Lord’s Supper as the extraordinary 
‘‘cup of blessing,” and the cup of the 
Didache’s eucharist as that of the other 
more ordinary meal. And here it may be 
mentioned that the author endeavors to 
trace the catechesis, the baptism, the fast- 
ing, prayer and eucharist, from the Jewish 
practices, of which they are adaptations or 
modifications, down as far as tradition or 
order appears settled or tangible. Of in- 
tens2st interest is the discussion of these 
points; and hardly less so that of the re- 
maining subjects. The whole work is very 
luminous, and its reading will make the 
‘* Teaching ” a new document for most of 
those who are already familiar with its text 
and the commentaries upon it. No. work 
upon the subject gives us a better or fairer 
picture of primitive Christianity, its rurses 
and its cradle. The work is unique, and 
cannot be neglected without loses. 





Confident in the strength of his conclu- 
sions, the author has not attempted to do 
over again the work of others, whether in 
Germany or America. He is little indebted, 
apparently, to works onthe ‘‘Teaching” that 
have appeared'in England, though greatly 
indebted to English researches on other 
subjects. He has thought it unnecessary 
to make a separate study of the style and 
vocabulary of the ‘‘ Teaching,” referring to 
one made in the Journal of Christian Philos- 
ophy, of April, 1884, as sufficient. and show- 
ing that the vocabulary takes us back to 
the time when the New Testament writings 
were composed, or not far therefrom. It 
will be noticed that M. Sabatier differs 
from Canon Spence in respect to date. The 
latter puts it later than the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but M. Sabatier considers the 
question, and deliberately puts it earlier. 

It is not to be supposed that the last word 
has yet been spoken on all points connected 
with the ‘‘Teaching”; it is understood, in- 
deed, that Mr. Taylor, the author of a 
remarkable edition of the ‘‘Pirke Aboth,” 
has in preparation an edition of the ‘* Teach- 
ing” on the same general lines as this of M. 
Sabatier; but the present work has raised 
a torch which is an honor to France, and 
an honor not at all dimmed by his present 
settlement within the boundary of Ger- 
many, 


<a 





GALTON’S ANTHROPOLOGY.* 


Wes all have occasion, from time to time, 
to refer to the ‘‘ordinary citizen,” or, the 
‘‘ average man”; but it has been left for 
Captain Galton to call this generic being 
into the semblance of physical existence. 
At least he has taken his portrait; and it 
seems paradoxical to have the portrait of 
some one who has never lived. It isa re- 
lief to find that this new creature is not, 
like Frankenstein’s, a hideous monster. On 
the contrary, he is rather better looking 
than the individual man. Even the aver- 
age criminal seems to lose a portion of his 
repulsiveness in an intensified humanity; 
vice, in becoming abstract parts with its 
concrete errors. As Captain Galton says: 
‘*The individual faces are villainous 
enough; but they are villainous in different 
ways, and when they are combined, the 
individual peculiarities disappear, and the 
common humanity of a low type is all that 
is left.” The method by which these gen- 
eric portraits were produced, is very simple. 
It consists, substantially, in photographing 
successively upon one plate a number of 
different portraits, the whole period of 
exposure, however, being only that which 
is necessary, under ordirary circumstances, 
to make a good picture. It is desirable 
that the scale of the portraits should be 
the same, as well as the position of the 
head, it being found that if the eyes are 
superimposed, the other features will take 
care of themselves. 

The character of the portraits thus at- 
tained is astonishing. We should expect a 
mere blur; but in fact the main features of 
the face are quite clear. The inference 
seems to be that the similarities in faces 
are actually much greater than the differ- 
ences, although the differences are what 
we chiefly notice. These composite pic- 
tures are, therefore, real generalizations, 
the blurred outlines representing only in- 
dividual qualities. They show the true 
physiognomy of a class or race much more 
perfectly than the ordinary statistical 
methods; for in this process much less is 
left to be determined by the judgment af 
the observer. The specimen photographs 
that are given in this book are a most fas- 
cinating study. One of them shows the 
result of compounding twelve officers and 





eleven privates of the Royal Engineers, ° 


having in common only the bodily and 
mental qualifications requisite for admis- 
sion into that corps. The result is taken 
as the type of the healthy Englishman, and 
although the traditional John Bull quali- 
ities are conspicuously absent, we have a 
frank, manly,.and intelligent face, such as 
any nation might be pleased to accept as 
its standard. Less pleasant, although not 
less interesting, are the photographs of 
sufferers from consumption and other dis- 
eases. Fifty-six cases of consumption give 
a somewhat faint but clearly recognizable 





“InQuinigs INTO HUMAN FacULTY aNnD ITs Dr- 
VELOPMENT. By Franorm Gatton, F.R. 8. (Mac- 
millan). 


consumptive type; but the one hundred 
cases of other diseases do not seem to us 
to suggestany marked degree of unhealthi- 
ness. The family portraits are, perhaps, 
the most engaging of all. Concerning 
these, and concerning the scientific value of 
these entertaining experiments, we shall let 
the author speak for himself. 

‘“*It will be asked, Of what use can all this be 
to ordinary photographers, even granting that 
it may be of scientific value in ethnological re- 
search, and in inquiries into the physiognomy 
of disease, and for other special purposes? 
I think it can be turned to most interesting ac- 
count in the production of family likenesses. 
The most inartistic productions of amateur pho- 
tography do quite as well for making composites 
as those of the best professional workers, be- 
cause their blemishes vanish in the blended re- 
sult. All that amateurs have to dois to take 
negatives of the various members of their fami- 
lies in precisely the same aspect (I recommend 
either *perfect full-face, or perfect profile), and 
under precisely the same conditions of hght and 
shade, and to send them to a firm provided with 
proper instrumental appliances to make com- 
posites from them, The result is sure to be ar- 
tistic in expression, and flatteringly handsome,. 
and would be very interesting to the members 
of the family. Young and old, and persons of 
both sexes can be combined into one ideal face. 

“* Professional skill might be exercised very 
effectively in retouching composites It would! 
be easy to obliterate the ghosts of stray 
features that are always present when the com- 
posite is made from only a few portraits, and it 
would not be difficult to tone down any irregu-- 
larity in the features themselves, due to some 
obtrusive peculiarity in one of the components. 
A higher order of artistic skill might be well be- 
stowed upon the composites that have been: 
made out of a large number of components. 
Here the irregularities disappear, the features 
are perfectly regular, and idealized ; but the re- 
sult is dim, It is like a pencil drawing where‘ 
many attempts have been made’ to obtain the’ 
desired effect ; such a drawing is smadged and! 
ineffective ; but the artist, under its guidance, . 
draws his final work with clean, bold touches;, 
and then he rubs out the smudge. On precisely’ 
the same principles, the faint, but beautifully 
idealized features of these composites are, I be- 
eve, capable of forming the basis of a very high 
order of artistic work.” 


We should add that, in an appendix, full 
directions, with diagrams, are given, show- 
ing the details of the photographic pro- 
cesses to be employed. It is rather sur- 
prising that, with our abundance of inge- 
nious photographers, no one seems to have 
thought of popularizing this novel kind of 
family portrait. It would be interesting to 
see what differences might be disclosed be- 
tween the American and English physiog- 
nomies. 

Quite as surprising are some of the con- 
clusions reached by Captain Galton from 
his experiments upon the sensibility of dif- 
ferent classes. He finds that, as a rule, 
men have more delicate powers of discrim- 
ination than women, and that landsmen 
have been proved, in some test experiments,. 
at least, tohave keener sight than sailors. 
He is inclined to doubt the truth of the 
common opinion that those who have lost 
their eyesight acquire an increased acute-- 
ness in other senses, considering that ‘the: 
guidance of the blind depends mainly on 
the multitude of collateral indications, to 
which they give much heed, and not in 
their superior sensitivity to any one of 
them.” In connection with this subject 
we may mention that color-blindness seems’ 
to be nearly twice as prevalent among the 
Quakers as among the rest of the com- 
munity; a fact to be explained by the re- 
pugnance of the artist temperament to the 
tenets of that sect,as well as by the con- 
stant desertion from its ranks of those im 
whom the color-sense, with all that it im- 
plies, happens to be highly developed. 
Dalton, the discoverer of this peculiarity, 
was born and died a Quaker. 

As we advance in years, our power of 
hearing high notes diminishes, a circum- 
stance of which most people remain in ig- 
norance so long as their ability to hear low 
notes is unimpaired. There is a saying in 
Dorsetshire that no agricultural laborer,. 
who is more than forty years old, can hear’ 
a bat squeak. Among animals, small dogs 
hear very shrill notes, but larze ones do 
not. Captain Galton says that he has: 
walked through the streets of a town with: 
a whistle of his own manufacture, and' 
made nearly all the little dogs turn round;. 
but not the large ones. No animals are su- 
perior to cats in the power of hearing shrill 
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mice are extremely shrill, and, as cats have 
to deal in the dark with them, they need to 
find them out by their squealing. When 
the singing-mice were exhibited in London, 
many people could hear nothing; concern- 
ing which the words of the poet might, 
perhaps, be quoted: ‘‘ Heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.” 
It would, perkaps, be well for men if the 
voices of cats were as inaudible to them as 
those of mice. But we all have our limits, 
and sensitive flames are powerfully 
affected by vibrations that are too rapid to 
be audible to ordinary ears. 

‘here is a great deal that is suggestive 
in our author’s observations upon gre- 
gariousness in man and other animals. 
He argues that the slavish aptitudes in man 
are a consequence of his gregarious nature; 
that our remote ancestors lived under con- 
ditions similar to those under which gre- 
garious animals now live, and that a want 
of independence and self-reliance is charac- 
teristic of this state. The illustrations 
derived from his experience with the oxen 
of South Africa are extremely interesting. 
Although the ox has little affection for his 
fellows, he cannot endure even a momentary 
severance from his herd. This is ‘‘the 
cause of great inconvevience to the travelez 

in ox-wagons, who constantly feels himself 
in a position toward his oxen like that of a 
host to a company of bashful gentlemen at 
the time when he is trying to get them to 
move from the drawing-room to the dinner- 
table, and none will go first, but every oae 
backs and gives place to his neighbor.” 
We cannot follow out the applications of 
these experiences; but those who have had 
anything to do with the poor of our great 
cities will testify to the existence of this 
gregarious instinct—a blind longing for 
human companionship without an) puar- 
ticular affection for human beings. 


We could go on indefinitely, following 

the lines of experiment traced by Captain 
Galton; but we must limit ourselves to only 
two subjects. One of these is number- 
forms. Imaginative persons generally 
think of numerals in some form of visual 
imagery. If the idea of a number occurs to 
them, the figure in a written form appears 
before their mental eye. In many cases, 
these figures appear invariably in certain 
positions, and hence number-forms are con- 
structed—the patterns in which these fig- 
ures arranged themselves. Many of these 
patterns have been collected through the 
industry of the author, and the more strik- 
ing are represented in the cuts appended 
to the book. They are of every variety of 
shape, running io all sorts of angles and 
curves, and those who see them say that 
they have always seen them and that they 
come into view quite independently of the 
will. It is not improbable that this singu- 
lar visuajizing faculty may have something 
todo with the extraordinary powers of cal- 
culation possessed by certain persons. 
This peculiarity seems to have been gen- 
erally kept secret by those that had it until 
Captain Galton accidentally became aware 
of its existence. Ihe subject is too intri- 
cate, however, for us to attempt to pursue 
it further. 

We regret that we have kept for the last 
of our review the very important but de- 
pressing conclusions of the author concern- 
ing the effect of city life and late mar- 
tiages. His statistics show that the rate 
of productiveness in towns, or, as he calls 
it, the rate of supply to the next adult gen- 
eration, is only about three-fourths of that 
in the country. This decay, if constant, 
Would render the representatives of the 
urban population less than half as numer- 
0us as those of the country folk after one 
century, and about one-fifth as numerous 
after two centuries. As to the effect of 
late marriages, he calculates that a class of 
mothers married at the age of twenty, sup- 
Posing their daughters to marry at the 
Same age, will be represented after about a 
century by descendants whose number may 
be called 175; while the corresponding 
number, where marriages are delayed until 
the age of twenty-nine, would be only six- 
ty-one. It is obvious that these calcula- 
tions are of serious import, when we con. 
sider the rapid growth of towns and the 
Rereasing tendency to late marriages. 

In general we may say that, while many 


to be more curious than profitable, they 
have been undertaken by him in no light 
spirit. To him the doctrine of evolution 
has a religious significance. 


‘It suggests an alteration in our mental atti- 
tude, and imposes a new moral duty. The new 
mental attitude is one of a greater sense of moral 
freedom, responsibility, and opportunity. The 
new duty which is supposed to be exercised con- 
currently with, and not in opposition to, the old 
ones upon which the social fabric depends, is an 
endeavor to further evolution, especially that of 
the human race.” 


_ 


Mr. Rousxry’s lec'ures, during his second 
tenure of the Slade Professorship on The Pleas- 
ures of Angland, ure published by the Messrs. 
John Wiley & Sons. They are three in number, 
“The Pleasures of Learning, Bertha to 
Osburga” ; ‘The Pleasures of Faith, Alfred to 
the Confessor”; ** The Pleasures of Deed, Alfred 
to Coeur de Lion.” Itvis entirely characteristic 
that Mr. Ruskin has to go back as far as to 
Ceur de Lion to find people in England who 
had anything fit to show for their lives, or to be 
called * pleasure.” The lectures are, of course, 
medimwval, and carry on from beginning to end 
the eternal grumble and quarrel of Mr. Ruskin 
against the world he lives in; but it is the moat 
delightful grumbling and quarreling in the 
world, aud better worth reading than most other 
people’s “sweetness and light.” We note, 
also, that Part VI of the Roadside Songs of Tus- 
cany, with the Tianslation and Illustrations of 
Miss Francesca Alexander, and edited by Mr. Rus- 
kin, is published by the same house, It contains 
the second part of the ‘*Balldd of the Ma- 
donna,” ** Notes on Gipsy Character,” and *‘ The 
Story of Edwige.” The illustrations are charac- 
terized by the same purity of style, theme, and 
treatment which we have noticed in all Miss 
Alexander’s illustrations, with some unevenness 
in the execution, parts being as free and as near 
perfection as anything human can be, and other 
parts showing an unmistakable awkwardness 
and stiffness of treatment. 


.... The Portfolio for May, edited by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, is at hand (Macmillan & Co.), 
with Strang’s etching of ‘‘ The Mother” ; Chapter 
V of the Series (with :llustrations) on Windsor, 
by W. J. Loftie ; a paper, by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
on “Turner’s Water Color ‘Drawing of Val 
D’Acsta, Battle of Fort Rock”; and a third, on 
‘“*TLe Drama of the Greek» in Relation to the 
Arts,” by W. Watkin Floyd. The Art Jour- 
nal for June is already at hand (London: J. 8. 
Virtue & Co.; New York International News 
Co.) with a line engraving for frontispiece, in 
which a cavalry company is making requisitions 
on a farmer and emptying his loft of its con- 
tents. Among the contributions we note one 
on ‘*Some Family Letters of Michael Angelo,” 
by E. Vernon Blackburn, and another on 
**Modern Processes of Antomatic Engraving,” 
by J. 8. Hodson. The Magazine of Art 
(Cassell & Co.) is also out for June, with a 
striking study of drapery, reproduced from 
Edward Burne Jones, for frontispiece. On 
page 288 is a good portrait of the artist himself, 
engraved from a photugraph by Hollyer. 


.. The Nature of Mind and Human Automa- 
tism, by Morton Prince, M. D., of the Boston 
City Hospital, is an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the origination of consciousness in the 
brain. The theory propounded is that conscious- 
ness is simply the reality of the physical pro- 
cesses of the brain. This is pretty closely the 
conclusion of tLe late Professor Clifford as to 
the relation of body and mind, and is neither 
more nor less than a soluticn by grounding the 
ship on the familiar old shoal of bigh-sounding 
assertion. To say that highly-organized mat- 
ter, vitalized in the brain and operating in neural 
activity, gives the result of self-consciousness and 
of mind, is nothing more than to propound the 
problem for the solution of it, or, in other words, 
to offer in payment of a debt the certificate of 
indebtedness. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


....Our experience with commonplace books 
is that, when they get large enough to be really 
useful, they require either a private secretary or 
an index to look up the thing wanted, which is 
sure to be buried somewhere out of sight. For 
this reason, Mr. James M. Hubbard is unques- 
tionably right in his assertion that Dr. John 
Todd bit on a hetter method in his Index Rerum 
than John Locke in hia *‘ Commonplace Book.” 
This method is carried out more fully in a semi- 
centennial edition publisbed by the Messrs, 
Baker & Taylor, of this city, and revised by Mr. 
James M. Hubbard, whose suggestions as to its 
use will be found to embody the results of his 
large experience with books and of his good 
practical sense as to the best manner of using 
them. 

..-eThe Women of the Reformation were a 
noble sisterhood united in a noble cause. Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmyer has compiled a volume of 
twenty-six brief biographies of illustrious 
women, ee suffered in the Protestant cause. 

















of Captain Galton’s researches may seem 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. Epwarp Everett Hae will deliver the 
chief address at the Lassell Seminary Com- 
mencement in June, 


....Mr. J. B. Lippincott, head of the publish- 
ing firm, is in very indifferent health, and has 
been ordered to Europe to recuperate. 


....This Summer will give to those who fancy 
the sort of thing, a new book by Max O’Rell, 
author of the “John Bull” aquibs. It will ap- 
pear in French and English. 





--Emile Zola will pass the Summer in some 
obscure country diatrict. He is said to write 
almost altogether by night, and by the day do 
nothing but what he cannot help. 


--..-The new volume by the mysterious 
“Stepniak,” on Russian Socialism and kindred 
questions, is just issued in this country by the 
Messrs. Scribner. The writer’s identity is still 
undivulged. 


-.+-The Critic of the 16th contains an in- 
teresting sketch of Joel Chandier Harris, in its 
‘Authors at Home” series, setting forth ‘* Uncle 
Remus’s” literary career. Mr. Harris resides at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


.. Mr. F. J. Fargus, well-known as “Hugh 
Ccnway” and the au'hor of the novels “Called 
Back” and “‘ Dark Days,” died at Monaco, last 
week, of the typhoid fever, which he has been 
very ill with for weeks, He was thirty-seven 
years old. 


--Macmillan’s Magazine for May contains 
an interesting article, “ French Views on Eng- 
lish Writers,” a talk about “Canadian Loy- 
alty,” by Roswell Fisher, and Professor G. G. 


Ramsay's paper on “ Scotch and English Educa- 
tional Endowments.” 


--»- Truth thinks that Mr. Ruskin’s resigna- 
tion of the Slade Professorship at Oxford is 
hardly to be regretted, inasmuch as he has a 
great deal of other literary work on hand, is 
sixty-six years old, and by the excitement of his 
public lectures was endangering bis health, 


.. With its number for May lst, Science con- 
ferred a favor upon newspaper readers by pub- 
lishing a very large map of Central Asia, based 
upon the British and Russian staff maps show- 
ing the points mentioned in dispatches and 
others which may soon beeome of interest in 
the event of war in the region. 


.- Will Carleton, the author of the “ Farm 
Ballads” is one of th3 poets who adds to the 
charm of his verses when he reads them aloud 
himself. During the late Authors’ Symposium 
at Obickering Hall, his elocutionary talent was 
especially recognized, and his droll imitation of 
dry Yankee speech created much amusement, 


.-The poetry in the last number of The 
Current comprises ‘‘ Find Your Level,” by {. Ed- 
gar Jones; “Pan,” by Emma Carleton; “A 
Thousand Cheers,” by R. H. Callahan; “The 
Singing Beggars,” by Edgar L. Wakeman; 
‘These Days,” by Hannah Hearne ; “ Within the 
Tower,” by the Rev. Henry 3chell Lobingier ; 
and ‘*A Corner in Art,” by Lavinia 8. Goodwin, 


. Mr. C. J. Williams, a war correspondent 
of several English papers, in particuiar of the 
Daily Chronicle, has witnessed forty-three dis- 
tinct battles (many of them lasting, of course, 
for two or three days). Mr. Williams has counted 
lately on filling up his list by a dozen or more; 
but it is pleasant to believe that the outlook now 
does not encourage war journalis in such pro- 
fessional hopes, 


...-Richard Malcolm Johnston, the author of 
the ‘‘Dukesborough Tales,” is described as 
just the ideal of -their wricer; ‘‘a call, spare, 
cuurtly old gentleman, with thin white hair, 
and slightly stooping form.” He lives in Balti- 
more. By the by, the village called by him 
* Dukesborough ” represents Powelton,a town 
in Georgia, where Mr. Johnston was born and 
received his preparation for college. 


...-Mr, W. D. Howells is engaged upon a new 
serial story for The Century Magazine, to begin 
running, possibly, during the Autumn, and be 
completed in six numbers of the maguzine. It 
is whispered that it will deal with the fortunes 
of a country boy in Boston, and the perplexities, 
on his account, of the mipister who bas tried to 
help him with advice, and will, therefore illus- 
trate phases of one of the peculiar questions of 
American life. 


...-The correspondence of Richard Wagner, 
edited by Herr Emerich Kastmer, of Vienna, is 
to be very shortly published in that city. The 
letters, covering the period from 1830 to his 
death in 1883, and for the most part hitherto 
unpublished, ought to supply many details con- 
cerning Wagener’s life and work, and will form 
a natural running commentary on bis artistic 
theories, It has been a difficult book to get into 
chronological shape. 


..--Am interesting collation of opinions, 
which 1s open to every one, is just set on foot 
by the Philadelphia We.kly Press. The per- 
son naming him or her who proves by the 


American story-writer or statesman or orator is 
to receive a valuable prize, in the shape of 
standard works. Chamber's Encyclopmdia, 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, and other 
reference books are among the offers to the 
lucky voters, 


-...A young Harvard collegiate, Mr. A. M. 
Cummings ('87), wrote a poem on Alfred Tenny- 
son, printed in the Boston Journal last year. A 
copy was mailed to the Laureate, and he replied 
to the compliment by this letter to Mr. Cum- 
mings: 

“ Dear Sir: I thank you for your fine poem. It 
is overpraise ; but then, during the greatest part of 
my life, I have been so abused by our English press 
that a dose of overpraise will not turn me giddy. 
Yours very faithfully, TENNYSON.” 


. A Siamese young gentleman, Mr. Moang 
Thukada, who spent sufficient years in these 
United States of America to get a certain grip 
of our language and learn to admire our litle 
ways, has just written a book about us. Mr. 
Thukada’s heart generally is better than his 
syntax, But on Philadelphia girls he is queerly 
severe, saying : ** The ladies of this city are much 
peculiar Their hair, for the greater part, is 
blonde, but yet never seems pretty and nice to 
look at; for ine locks are ever in disorder on the 
fore part of the head, and inthe rear ic takes 
shape what the natives call a Langtry knot, acd 
which is ugly.” 
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TODD'SINDEX RERUM 


By JOHN TODD, D.D. 
Revised and Improved by Rev. J. M. Hubbard. 


The most useful and convenient book ever devised 
for the purpose of secu ing a lasting record of every 
reference that may be thought ieee! of preservation 
is Hv course of the widest readin 

‘histren guscijanee consists 7 its us that tg 
at th ders its advantages so obvious that 
those who want anything of the kind, an | mopection of 
the work mae preglude the necessity of any Arnon. 
= ogg en evident Mark Hopkins, Wil 


Retail Price, $2.50. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE STUDENTS’ MANUAL. 


By JOHN TODD, D.D. 


rom James 8S. fF ollins, President of Curators, 
State University, Mo.: “1 know of uo better guide for 
yor men seekio to obtain a liberal education. It 
ought to be in the hands of every aeatens. It is worth 
many times the price for which you sell it.” 


Retail Price, *1.50. 








Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed on 
receipt of the price by the publishers. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
9 Bond Street, New York. 








READY TO-DAY: 
(Simultaneous with the Revised Old Testament.) 


“A COMPANION” 


TO THE 


RRVISED OLD TESTAMENT, 


Bhowing the leading changes and the reasons for 
making them, 


By TALBOT W, CHAMBEKS, D.D., 


Member of the Old Testament Revision Committee. 
lamo, cloth, 81.00. 7%" ORDER AT ONCE, 


tm” This isthe only companion volume ixsued in 
England or America, and is indispensable to a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the 
changes made, 

Rev. Philip Schaff. D.D., LL.D., says: 


“Dr. Chambers’s Companion to the Revised Old 
Testament is a convenient and useful manual for 

nisters and intelligent laymen who wish t’ inform 

emeeclves of the nature, extent and reasons of the 
changes made by the Revisers, It will aave, and de- 
serves to have, a large circulation. Dr. Ohambers 
was one of the most regular and faithtul me mbers ot 
the American Commitiece, and in in every way quali- 
flea to write such a boox," 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. _ 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. 


By Epmunp Nose. \émo, $1.00. 


book gives the origin and By the 
ghronie Russian revolt, now known Nitilism, and 
is based on ten years’ careful study of Russian sup- 
fots, and two years travel and residence in Russia. 

ine chapter treats the relation of the revolt to 
Kurope, and is peculiarly timely.” 


A MARSH ISLAND. 


By Sanan Opnne Jewett, author of “A Country 
Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A fresh novel, by Miss Jewett, will be welcomed b: 
a host of readers eager to procure a thoroughly ¢ 
and delightful story for Summer reading. 


THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


An entirely new aad tasteful edition of books of 
standard and popular character, Price, $1.00 each. 


MARJORIE DAW, AMD OTHER 
STORIES, 


By Tuomas Bartey Avpricuw. (Including three 
stories not embraced in former editions.) 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN, 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
FIRESIDE TRAVELS, 

By James RussELL LOWELL. 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 
By Baer Harte. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 
By W. D. Howes. In two volumes. 
WAKE ROBIN. 
By Joan BuRRovuGns. 


*,* For sale by all boo*sellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


11 E. 17th st.. New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


HAVE NOW READY: 
By Howarp Py.e. 


WITHIN THE CAPES. vvoi‘tamo” sto 


The style of this novel in many places is so quaint 
#0 felicitous, so quis humorowu, that one mus 
smile, wonder, and admire.—Hart/ford Times. 


Mr. Pyle's novel is, first of oll, an a and wtmnple, te 1n- 
teresting one, As a sea simple, 

compares well with the bes 
br ks ut itis much more. The plot 1 7) the = 


This 











PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
Series 3d. 


Tales from Many Sources. 


CONTENTS: 
ROFESSOR AND THE HARPY. From the 


LAYE. i author of Jobn nglesant." 
THE ar SCOR NS. From the Cornb p. 
ee TITA'S WAG William Black 
Os 4, q PEPIN AND SWEET CLIVE. Froin the 
Jorn h 
A FILM OF GOS AMER. E. M. Grerte. 
HE LAY hs | oh e Cornb 
n series | and 2, sivee 7 pabliehed, ny stories b 
z omee Berey. Juiten ¥* venson, 


“Tales from Many Sources” is a serves of 
volumes containing short stories, selected chiefly 
Srom the English magazines, and issued at inter- 
vals of a fortnight. While issued at alow price, 
the paper, printing, and binding are of such an 
excellent character as to make the volumes well 
worthy of a place upon the library shelf. 

Per volume in cloth, 15 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


Anson ). F. Randolph & Co. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTI. 
ANITY INDICATED BY ITS HISTORICAL 
EFFECTS. By Ricuarp 8, Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D. @vo., cloth, $3.50. 


“ The book will attract peste attention because of 
the comprehensive, concise, and eloquent manner in 
which extating materials are omens in accordance 
with a well-known principle of reasoning. The prin- 
ctple applied by the author ts that the cause aa oe 


ry virtually is, that Curinondens is the proaf af 
* t 





argument with literary grace, adapts the volume 
It wtil be we likely than 


t~ general circulation. 

moat. works of the kind to get the attention of that con- 
siderable number whose belief has been halen by the 
skeptwal belles-letters of the day.” 





Broadway and 20th St. New York, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, vn receipt of price. 
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d thrilling sort, and 
and vigorous, 


PROSE WRITINGS OF N. P. WILLIS. 


Selected by Henny A. BexEns. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 
Beers has gathered in this book Willis’s 
best prose works, which of late years 
accersible, and has choeen them 80 succes 
his admire ~ may 
be the one | 7 ed 
sented in lite sture. 
urgent demand for such a coliection ax this, whic 
contains characteristuc examples of his | Eg 
fascinating + tories and sketches; and Pro 
recent biography has emphasized “the need. 
By Franx R, 


| THE LADY OR THE TIGER ? ‘srccxros. 


1 vol., 12mo. Summer edition, paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 81.00. 
This is a new and popular editicn of one of tke most 


delightful and most famous volumes of genuine 
American humor. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, post free, on receiptas price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743—745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Just Published; 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION OF 
The Revisers of the Old Testament 
WITH A VIEW OF 
The Bible House, New York Oity, 


the meeting-place of the American Company. 





OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The United States Dispatch Boat Dolphin. 
—Opening of the Elevated Railroad in 
Brooklyn.—The Riel Rebellion.—The 
Mobile Drill.—The Dynamite Ballcon.— 
Portraits of G. V. N. Lothrop and E. O 
Graves.—Comics. 

For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


10 CENTS PER COPY. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........cceccessccceceeees 84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........cscccscceseccecesees 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR... ° 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 200 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE “LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeKs)............. 10 00 

HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number 2 
week for 52 weeks).. one % = 


Index to Harper's Magazine, Ttow. “evo, Cloth... 
Postage Free in the Gutedtiebsens Genii. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








JAMES POTT & CO. 
Important Theolowical Books. 


Geikie’s Hours With the Bible. 


Completion of the Old Testament 6 vole. Illus- 
trated. $1.5u each, 


Geikie’s Old Testament Charac- 
ters. 


Bible e, % Si se. Neto Eee abstract of mF with the 
Pressense: Study of Ori rigins. | 

A masterly defense of Christianity. 
The Old and New Testaments in 
Their Mutual Relations. 


By_FrReperic Gau 





pels in Gree 
and Contributor to 
ries, etc., etc. 350 


A Timely Book. 
Drummond's Natural Law. 


Cheaper Edition. Price, $1 fe : 
Footman’s Reassuring Hints. 


Supplied by Principal Booksellers. 
James Pott & Co., Publishers, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
GENERAL GORDON, 


THE CHRISTIAN HERO. 
By the author of “ Our Queen,” “ New 


World Heroes,’ etc, 


12mo, $1.25, 

“ Avery succinct and worthy record of a wondertul 
life. The story of Gordon's eventful and dramatic 
eareer is here told clearly, graphically, and in such a 
manner as to interest both young and old. It isa life 
which seems like a story of romance, Arthur anid 
the Round Table had no more vlameless knight. He 
was Lancelot and Gelahad, bothin one. He has died 
in the service of his country, and his admiring coun- 
trymen will cherish his memory among their bright- 
est and tenderest recollections.” 


Pulpit and Easel. 


By Mary B. Sieicur. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Decidedly a better writer than Mr. Roe.”—The 
Times, Philadelphia. 

“I do not know that I have ever read a distinctively 
religious story that pleased me so much.”—Edward 
Eggleston. 

“ Something more than a well-told story.”—Luther- 
an Observer, 

“ Will be cordially acceptable to that large class of 
readers who love a thoroughly reasonable, well-writ- 
ten, well-printed, well-illustrated story.”—Hartford 
Post. 


Rob Claxton’s Story. 


By Partuense B. CaaMBERLAIN. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ A grand book for boys."— Fairfield Journal. 

“Simply and entertainingly told.”—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

“One of the best boys’ books we have seen for s 
long time."—Christian Observer. 

“ A good book for the wide-awake lads; it should go 
into the Sunday-school libraries.""— Cong: egationaliat, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For JUNE Contains: 
= REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. 
C. M. Mean (one of the Revisers). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PULPIT. Ser- 
mon 


SOCIAL HELPS. Newman Smyrtu, D.D. 

GEORGE ELIOT. Prof. C. C. Everett. 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF THE 
COUNTRY TOWN. Rev. Samvuer W. Dixg, 


EDITORIALS. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY, II. The Incar- 
nation. 


THE NEEDLESS DISPARAGEMENT OF A 
NOBLE PROFESSION. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
S6cents. $3.00 a year. 


Dr. Newman Smyth’s Sermons to Work. 
ngmen, 


mt L, pamphlet, 20 cents. 100 copies or more at reduced 
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THE RELIGION 


OF 


PHILOSOPHY; 


OR, 
The Unification of Knowledge. 
A COMPARISON 


of the Chief Philosophical and Religious Systems of 
the World, made with a view to reducing the cate 
gories of thought, or the most general terms of 
existence, to asingle principle, thereby establish- 
ing a true conception of God. 


By RAYMOND 8. PERRIN. 
Octavo, cloth, $4.00, 


** A bonk which is one of the most brilliant examples 
ot, Amestous in wdtration of thi the aecens will 
‘ollow es in admiration of the reas 
that they Rttest.” "— Glove, B eens 


“ The author's evtticieme or explanatory Sprgchee of 
Grok path osophy and modern 
d German vliloso nilotophical t 
done, and wiil 

thoughtful ee ude in thowe oe airocttons. aon 
y of statements ng patur- 

ails roms on an ato, amount of careful Soding 
thinking. Shere has not for a lopg time appeared 
any book in the sngiics language which, from the 
purely intellectual and philosophical side of it, is de- 
serving of amore careful study.”—Times, Phitadel- 


“* It is a work of great labor and uired a life-tim 

} ll The ey | atatouen ta ‘i Sais, Bes m1 
dimen war a 8 

sturdy, and his reasoning’ clear. Globe St. Louie. 


“ The book ok is —— bs | *) condor and clearness, in 


0 pidionen’ t, an scusses questions of the 
utmort ifort aportance to ; 


the human race.—Transcript, 


“ Theauthor is a writer of eject power and keen _ 
ht. Judging from the su discussed 

Perrin, and his spirited style as a writer, his volume 

will have a large girculation among tnougntfal 

ers. It will reach the classes possessing the broadest 

ipieliigence and the pighest culture,"—Aditorial in 
vening Journal, Chicayo. 


“* The gather makee a masterly analysis of Her! ebert 

8 cer’s philosophy, — subjects his theory of the 

nknowab: pte a most L ane and scasensog pate jam. It 

isan extrao ~ &, ° - o1eof ost im- 
portant icontribut ons, from, the poue of pogent times 
ie most O nal of recent attempts 

unity know ledge."—Jndex. Boston. — 


SOME RELIGIOUS CRITICISMS. 
“The author is absolutely ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of co umn sense,”—T'he Church, Philadelphia 
“*A mere rehash‘of philosophical systems. No orig- 
inality—no thought."—7/'he Independent, New York. 


“ Weare incapable of understanding him. There is 
nothing inthe huge volume that is intelligibie.”— 
Onitarian Review. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 28d St., New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York. 


MANUAL 


BIBLE HISTORY. 


In Connection with the General History of the 
World. By Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New edition 
Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth. $1.60 


“ Within its five hundred pe es the whole course of 


neated, and expisined 
zh remarkable! iifesiee ndement aud ti iterary 
aqeetve 8 dun in 

3 Tt alien ra ook as fone "—The 


“One of the freshest and mort copdeneed ¢ the 
He volume books of this c + rt 
ai _ anual of Bible , t4 \ " AL 
mes. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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JUST READY. 


Plutarch on the Delay of Di- 
vine Justice. 


Translated with an Introduction and Notes by 
AnpREw P, Pgasopy. 


12mo., CLOTH, 75 CENTS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


FRENCH, GHRMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


U can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


jently for every-day and busines 
leqguages 1eSehen | Rhee very sey an 
bgtorec rechaft System. 1 orms 5.00 for as of 
i d correction ar en sot Sample one eat part 
, 
it cane. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 
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Joa Igolow's| New Poems. 


POEMS OF THE OLD DAYS 
AND THE NEW. 


By Jean InczLow. 16mo, handsome cloth, gilt 
top. Price $1.25. 


Miss Ingelow makes a new departure in this vol- 
ume, apd its poems are more like the poems in her 
firet volume than any she has since written. It is 
quite likely to revive enthusiasm about ber, and to 
widen her popularity, The poems are entirely new, 
and are published by us for and in her interest. 


LANDSCAPE. 


By Pamir Gitbent Hamentoy, author of ‘The 
Intellectual Life,” ‘‘Graphic Arts,” etc. One 
volume, square 12mo, cloth. Price $2. 


Mr. Hamerton, in sending to his publishers, Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, a complete set of proofs for the 
library edition, says: “I have done all in my power to 
make ‘ Land a dable book. Jt is not mere 
letterpress to illustrations, or anything of the kind; 
but a bock which, I hope, anybody who takes any in- 
terest in landscape will be glad to possess.” 


THE FALL OF THE GREAT 
REPUBLIC. 


paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 


LONDON OF TO-DAY. 


An illustrated handbook for the season. By 
Caarues Eyre Pasoor. 12mo, flexible cloth 
covers. Price $1.50. 

Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 











1émo, 


Sold everywhere 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Three New Novels. 
ONE OF THE DUANES. 


By Auice Kina HAMILTON, Extra cloth, 
$1.26. 


“It is a good example of the smooth, strong, well- 
writte cow, the cultured women of to-da: 

ing of the incidents are in ‘ 
orn ‘life is yell drawn, the Negro character is touched 
upon, and the men aud women are clearly individual- 
ized. Those who are making collections for sea- 
side or mountain reading will * omret it if t ey 0! cum 
this deeply interesting story,.”— Kansas City 


TROUBLED WATERS. 

A Prosiem or To-Day. A Novel. By Bevertey 
Exxtison WaRNER. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 





12mo. 


this evepent. it ocouptes middle ground between 
B - oney-Mak 
Re yy 


VAIN FOREBODINGS. 


From the German of E. Oswaup. Translated 
by Mas. A. L. WistTer, translator of “A 
Penniless Girl,” ‘‘Quicksands,” etc., etc. 
12mo, Extracloth. $1.25. 

“ Mrs. Wister’s translations are al wage valuable ad- 
ditions to ous Hitecatare. e selec h works as 


pure and simple in plot, xr & in style, and. 
above all, agreeable and instructive.”—Norristown 


*,.*Forsale by all booksellers, or, will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadel »hia. 


REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


Order in advance, and get your copy AS SOON As OUT 
Price $1, or, larger type, 2. By mail on receipt o 


DOUBLE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Moon Sus ka mJ wprepALS sons, Pub: 
here, {2 Nassau St., New 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’8 
NEW BOOKS. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW. 

(V. 1 £. Series.) By Dornorny Hotxorp. 12mo, $1.50, 
“The most successful book of the year.” “The 
story throuchout is one of brilliancy and power,” 
“The book cannot help making a sensation.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript, “Shows how well worth while it is 


PEARL OF GOSPEL SONGS. 


For Gospel Workers, Church, and Sunday-schools. 
By WM. A. OGDEN and WM. W. BENTLEY, 


Contains 160 pages. Every b> 4 a —. 
Has been pre pared at Rag ed eer h lof ence 
in p cal ¢ use the last ten 


not mf — F Chreh or or Sunday-school 
Before sper Cowes oe ; Send for sample sheets. 
. 820 per 100 copies 


8. T. GORDON & eom, 13 East 14th Street, New York, 








to suffer in holding fast to religion and lity.”— 

Boston Beacon. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 

or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the World. 

By Rosk Porter. 

A choice little volume for the vest pocket. Oloth, 25c. 
CHRISTIE’S CHRISTMAS. 

By Pansy. 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
Christie is a delightfully naive and interesting char- 
acter, who will be followed with deep interest. 
AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. 

By Pror. J. £. Nounsx, U. 8. N. 8vo, extra cloth, 
illustrated, $3.00; with circumpolar map, $3.50. 
New edition, with the most graphic, authoritative, 
aad satisfactory accounts of the “ Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,” “The Expedition of Greely,” and “The Res- 
cue of the Greely Party,” with many choice illustra- 
tions, 
AROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION; or. A 
DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Bev, Caanves R. TaLBor, 
An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred men’s souls. It will fire the hearts of all young 
Americans. Illustrated, 12mo, $1,265. 
HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
By Margaret Sipnex. 16mo, illustrated, 81.00, 
“ A capital book for the young people in family cir- 
cles or Reading Unions.” “ Delightfully entertaining, 
very instructive and charming in style.” 
ACHOR. 
By Mas. 8. R. GRanAM CLARK. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. * 
* Fresh and original.” “ A story of genuine i t.’ 


DIVINITY SCHOOLS. 
pani soNOOL. Mth wees 
Georze E 


OFESSORS AND Day, 
Hebrew and 0 T. Bi ical sal “Theoleg ; Samuel Harris, 











History; | Timoth Bwinht hens Coc, 
NF Brastow, 8 oa Rigs, pone, E. pfunmell, 


SPEC a Taylor (on Preach- 

ino). ae Hall NS f Burton, Francis E. Walker, = 
J, Sanford, M.D. Open. mn equa al terms, to students 
of every Ohristian denon dencimtaat on. wits the: pri 


of the Unive m beens eptember 4 hn 
For catalogue LL conde a on to Gradu- 
ate or Fourth Y. rot. GEORGE E. 


DAY, New Haven. oan, ably io 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1885-86 tw Resident Fellowships 
of five hundred dollars each will be assigned to 
Graduates of Theological Schools who intend 
to enter the Christian Ministry. Oandidates 
must present certificates of ability and character, 
and also specimens of their work. Applications 
must be made to the Dean before June Ist, 1885. 


Cc. C. EVERETT, 
Cambridge, Maas. Dean. 

















MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mae, 8. A. BisBeE. 12mo, $1.25. 
A New England story, abounding in sprightly inci. 
dents and picturesque descriptions, 
SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 

By Mtss Etta M. BakER. 16mo, $1.25, 
A model book for the 8. 8. Library. 
*,* Catalogue of 2,00v choice books free. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


rominent Rey + hic ... lishment of New 
York has issued ely e picture, entitled 
carnale and Journalists 
of haart pS gives a most excellent likeness of 
9 of the toll ne well-known editors. 


H. QUAY 7 TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 

HENRY 4 ty M. ie) TBR i D.D., of The Congregationatist, 
OWS, D.D., of The Ch n ler, 

& at © ple Or the hed ° Pore Ot: "k Ob- 

EDWARD Balgur. D.D.,o! iner rater York. 


i'M BOOK key Db wt nfs flat, 


Y, D.D., of The Chur el hanes, 
TOWEN, of 7’ independent New York, 
| Hee GRAY, Pb.D., of Tne Inter ior. Chicago. 
J. a MONTFORT, D:D., of the Herald a and Presbyter 


mie KRRE TT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
The piature not. on oa gives a likeness of the editor 
80 a well-executed f: 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
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FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER. 


WHITE, CREAM, AZURE, 
AUBURN, SAUIERNE AND 
EYSON, wove; highly finished, 
LINEN, ANTIQUE, cream laid, 
in two thicknesses, mil) finirh, 


e highly finished papers are 
thic pa 4 d comprise some new 
—S delicate tints. 












The Linen has the a) rance 
of the Ancient han vr, 
~y up withen foi . 


with steel plate labels; one quire at bv ots, ; twog 
$1.00; four quires, $1.50. Samples by mail. 
For sale by all dealers in Fine Stationery. 
Manufactured by 
MORGANE ENVELOPE Co..Springfield. Mass. 
EN AND WOMEN are 


C ae an i ish for our new and fast; 


Tey sser and 
B BLE COMMENTA 4 Vols, 
BROWN 4,0 ok, ps and Illustrations. Cloth, oH 


rocco, 
"Teak e cdebanive territory. 


terms an 
JEROME B. NAMES & CO., 
164 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 
(We heartily commend this work.— Hd ) 








Ws Danner’s Revolving Book Cases, 


Original and Best in the World. Send for illus- 
trated Price List to the manufacturer, 
JOHN DANNER, Canton, Ohioe 
rr = a 
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WONDROUS LOVERE 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. ©, CASE. 
Address: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
GOSPEL MELODIES. 


By HARRISON MILLARD, the Populer Author, 





The New Sunday-School Singing Book. 


__ CINCINNATI, OHIO. __ 


For Prayer, Gospel Meetings, and Sundsy-schools, 





EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, © 


promptlv provided for Families, Senocts, Col 
Skilled Teachers supp! led with pos 
Circulars of Good Schools fre te roy 
Bepool [rovers rye eee oe and sold. 
Schoo) a ere Material, etc 
3, W. \. BORERMERBORN & 71 E, 4th Street, N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
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PENUERIAN 
Ivison, Blakeman, 1 Taylor, &C0., N.Y. 


At Johnston's, 


150 BOWERY, 


Buyers of Silverware will find seven 
large Showeases filled with Solid Ster- 
ling Silver of every description, from a 
Repousse Tea Set by Gorham or Tiffany, 
to the smallest Household article, at 
prices just about one-half original cost. 
How can this be? I advertise that I 
pay cash for duplicate Wedding Pres- 
ents, surplus Silverware, Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Bronzes, etc. Goods 
are refinished same as new, and sold at 
half price. 

21 pairs Diamond Ear-rings, ranging 
from $65 to $700, Benet at a decided 
bargain last week, will be found much 
below regular prices. Full stock 
American and Swiss Stem-Winding 
Watches at equally low figures. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


160 BOWERY, CORNER BROOME STREET. 
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Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
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JAY C.WEMPLE & Co., 
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TMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
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Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
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REED & BARTON 


Established 1824, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Would call special attention to their patent 
China-Lined 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


The linings of our Pitchers are held in position 
by the cover, which is secured by thumbecrews, 
and is easily removed and replaced, thus facilitat- 
ing the cleansing of both pitcher and lining. The 
lining is of the finest stone china, and has no 
equal for preserving Ice, and keeping water pure. 


Salesrooms, 


37 Union Square. 
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Recigions Int ligence. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
CHURCHES. 


BY E. P. PARKER, D.D. 


Tue skies have kindly and sweetly smiled 
upon the quiet old city of Hartford all these 
days of the first mecting of the American Con- 
gress of Churches within her gates. The long 
spell of sour, wet weather cleared up on the 
Sunday preceding, and the Hartford brethren 
were able to greet their welcome visitors in the 
sunlight. As the weather has been favorable, 
so all the powers have seemed propitious, and all 
things have worked together, without friction, 
and as if intelligently, for the complete success 
of the appointed meetings. The local commit- 
tee was composed of the Jeading men of Hart- 
ford, clergymen and laymen, of all churches, 
whose co-operation in any scheme would insure 
its success, Hospitality was not lacking, and 
the great congregations which assembled in 
Allyn Hall at every session of the Congress, and 
enthusiastically received the various papers and 
speeches, gave proof of the deep interest taken 
in the enterprise by the Christian people of 
Hartford, 

It is well to note that this Congress of all 
Churcbes that profess and call themselves 
Christian, is comprehensive in fact as well as 
in theory, Its list of Vice Presidents contains 
men of various evangelical churches, and men 
of non-evangelival churches as well. Its local 
committee numbered some who are Unitarians 
and Universalists. Among those who read 
papers was Dr, James Freeman Clarke, while for 
speakers in discussions, there were Dr. Miner, 
of Boston ; the Rev. Mr. Williams, of New York ; 
President Long, of Antiocu; and the Rev, Mr. 
Power, of Washington. The platform of the 
hall contained a goodiy number of distinguished 
prophets, between tne extremes of Father Graf- 
ton, of Boston, and Dr. Ormiston of New York. 
It was a sight to see! When has it been seen 
before? And the fraternal greetings and us- 
surances were sincere and affecting. A good 
portrait of the dear old Dr, Bushnell stood in a 
conspicuous porition, and, if one may judge 
from the frequent and tender allusions made to 
bim, served to recall his splendid services, aud to 
remind of the inextinguishable debt of grati- 
tude which the Christian Church owes to_his in- 
spired and consecrated genius. 

By a judicious enforcement of the rules which 
limit the time for papers and speeches, the pro- 
gram for each meeting was completed without 
weariness, and time remained for impromptu 
discussions. A pleasant feature of the services 
was the simple and hearty congregational sing- 
ing of good hymns printed on the programs, 
witbout other leadership than a good pianist, 
There are some who rejoice at the demonstra- 
tion thus afforded that a precentor is not neces- 
sary for congregational singing. As for bugles 
and cornets, they are an abomination in wor- 
ship. 

The simple machinery devised for the move- 
ment of this new body, worked very well on the 
trial trip, and will need little alteration to be- 





* come perfectly effectual. 


The first session was held in Allyn Hall on 
Monday evening, May 11th, and, after the sing- 
ing of a bymn and the reading of prayers, a 
brief but felicitous address was made by the 
President, the Hon. Henry B, Harrison, Govy- 
ernor of the State of Connecticut. He said: 


“It was a happy accident which led to the choice 
of Hartford for the Grst meeting of thia Congress. 
For it is the diatiuction of t bis commonwealth that 
here she sprang iuto existence with the declaration 
ot ber faith in God upon her lips,” 


Dr. Parker, chairman of the Local Committee, 
then made an address of welcome, in which he 
described those distinctive features of the Con 
gress which warrant the expectations enter- 
tained of its efficiency and success. 


“It has a worthy object, a catholic basis, sim- 
plicity of aim, freedom of organization, and an in- 
strumental idea which, on a smaller scale, has been 
operated with marked success. It seems admirably 
adapted for the correction of very serious defects 
in our American Christendom. It will provide a 
freer interchange of opinions ana a better mutual 
acquaintance among the sects, and so mitigate if 
not terminate their rivalries and antagonisms. It 
will do much to banish petty ecclesiastical and the- 
ological provincialisms by substituting for the vil- 
lage diagram of divine things cosmoramic views of 
the kingdom of God, and by diffusing a more cosmo- 
politan soirit. Political unity or consolidation is 
impracticable and undesirable. We need harmony, 
not monotony. ' 

“It is because this Congress aims to develop the 
Spirit of fellowship, the consciousness of citizen- 
ship in one glorious kingdow, the enthusiasm of 
service in a common cause, the ardor of brother- 
hood in Christ, that, like Hopeful, it has the key of 
promise in its bosou;. It hoists and trims its sails 
to catch the wind of the Holy Spirit.” 


Dr. Anderson, chairman of the Council, then 
read a paper in which he gave an account of the 
genesis aud organization of the Congress, and 
after the singing of a hymn the topic of the day 
was announced: ‘The Relations of a Divided 
Christendom to an Aggressive Christianity.” 


The first paper on this theme was read by Dr. 
Howard Crosby. It was a clearly conceived and 
vigorous essay, and was received with warm ap- 
preciation. gis line of thought was as follows: 

“The Church is split up into endless divisions. 
The drum-beat of civil war never ceases in its 
camps. The spreac of the Gospel is in spite of 
these unseemly divisions. The mutual hostilities of 

these divisions cannot be explainel away as gener- 
ousrivalries. The curse of the Corinthian Church 
rests upon Christendom to-day. There is no suf- 
ficient reason for this state of division. The princi- 
ples which must condition union are three: 

“(1.) The union must subordinate all externas. 
There is no priest-code in the New Testament. The 
old ritual idea is swallowed up in the spiritual. The 
only restriction to be placed op the free choice of 
forms and methods 1s that of conformity to spirit- 
ual life. 

*(2,) The spiritual character of the Church must 
be emphasized. Discipline must be maintained, 
There should be no compromise with unworthy 
persons, no matter what may be their commercial 
value. 

(3,) There must be asuitable grading of doctrine. 
The vital truths, without which one cannot become 
a Christian, are in aj] the Churches, and must be 
maintained.” 

The second paper, on the same topic, was read 
by Dr. J. H. Hopkins, ot Williamsport, Penn., 
who is classed as a High-Church Episcopalian. 
Dr. Hopkins’s white hair seemtd hke a crown of 
glory to him, and the sprightliness and ardor 
and bumor of bis remarks were not incongruous 
with his venerable aspect. He is a very young 
old man, and the audience were delighted with 
him. His paper was largely devoted to a keen 
and semi-sarcastic exposition of the folly and 
waste of existing Church divisions, covering the 
same ground traversed by Dr. Crosby. His 
closing words were woven into a glowing de- 
scription of the old-time unity of the Church 
under Episcopal order, and an eloquent plea for 
a closer inion of hearts and bands. 

The Rev. Mr. Power, of Washington, of the 
Church of the Disciples, to which Mr. Garfield 
belonged, was the first speaker in the discussion 
of these papers. He made quite a hit, at first, 
by his skillful and effective concatenation of 
pertinent texts of Holy Scripture, but finally 
struck a reef in falling upon the “ one baptism,” 
which he stoutly argued could mean nothing but 
immersion. Dr. J. O. Peck (Methodist), of Kew 
Haven, then lifted up his mighty voice, and set 
the wild echoes flying all through the great hall. 
He vigorously contended that the rights of all sects 
must be respected, and evidently animadverted 
npon the views set forth by Drs. Hopkins and 
Power, although ir a friendly way. 

The Rev. Theodore Williams, of New York 
(Unitarian), said that the unity of Christendom 
must have some other basis than that of doc- 
trinal agreement. The Unitarian churches had 
decided to make Christian character a basis, 
and in so doing were following the leadership of 
Christ, who taught the necessity of childlike 
simplicity. - 

Dr. George F. Pentecost declared himself to be, 
in respect to this matter,a hopeful pessimist, 
We are now doing pretty well. You could not 
lift Dr. Crosby out of the Presbyterian Church 
with a derrick, and yet it was magnificent to see 
him go for unity. It is possible to have unity in 
the midst of sectarianism. 

Dr. Miner, of Boston (Universalist), closed 
the discussion amid some confusion in the au- 
dience, and bis words, not chosen in his best 
vein, made a slight impression of his well-known 
ability. Dr. Ormiston dismissed the meeting, 
which was highly successful, with an impressive 
l.enediction. 

The second session, on Tuesday morning, was 
also largely attended, and the number of visi- 
tora on the platform was greater than at the 
first assembly. After brief devotional exercises 
Dr. N. J. Burton, of Hartford, read a paper on 
“The Function of Worship in Promoting the 
Growth of the Church.” This paper was stated 
by Dr. Burton to be fragmentary; but it went 
to the root of the matter in a very original and 
inimitable way. The ersayist indicated the law 
of growth in faith, polity, ritual and morals, as 
having its seat in the inward life of the Church. 

** Life is asupernatural one quickened by Christ. 
Worship, as the vehicle of truth tothe mind, can- 
not do its whole good work except as it is formulated 
and prescribed by authority. Worship sets forth 
the essential truths in a way to win men to their ac- 
ceptance of the same. When we hear in worship 
the testimony and hallelujah of the whole militant 
Church, deep conviction is wrought in us, and our 
thorough indoctripation goes on apace,” 

Prof. Samuel M. Hopkinr, of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, then read a paper on the 
same subject, Hi» avowed standpoint was with- 
in the Presbyterian Church; but we sincerely 
hope that much of his amusing and caustic 
essay is caricature, and not description, It would 
not be admitted by his brethren that ‘the wor- 
ship is vot for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the homiletical oration to follow.” 

“Much that the essayist said about the ‘indiffer- 
ent performance’ of worship may be true, but the 

general feeling of those on the platform was that 
the brilliant essayist’s criticisms wére not suf- 
ficiently considerate and well-guarded.” 


This essay was followed by a discussion 





opened by Father Grafton, of Boston, who an- 





nounced himself ina very pleasant way, as a 
High-Church Puseyite and Ritualist. There 
was a great desire on the part of all present to 
see and hear Father Grafton, and he proved to 
be a good man to see and hear. He is not an 
emaciated and hagyard ascetic, but an uncom- 
monly fresh and vigorous gentleman, affluent in 
speech, graceful in address, and earnest and con- 
vincing in argument. He spoke briefly and 
rapidly, and made an excellent impression. 

Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, followed in a 
most finished and felicitous speech, in which 
every word was fitly chosen and every sentence 
perfectly balanced. He announced himself asa 
‘*Low-Church Baptist,” which turned the laugh 
on Father Grafton. His essay was a very well- 
balanced one, and followed the middle and safe 
course, pleading for a spiritual worship and al- 
lowing a guarded use of forms as a means to an 
end, 

Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, then took 
the platform, and was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. He announced himeelf as one of the 
people called *‘ Christians,” and wished that the 
Congress had been named a ‘Congress of Chris- 
tians.” The important point made by Bishop 
Coxe was that the confession of Christ is the 
highest and the central form of worship, next to 
that in the Eucharist. Socreed and worship can 
never be disjoinec or set in contradiction. He 
told an anecdote of Dr. Bushuell, to the effect 
that once, while walking with that eminent the- 
ologiap, Dr. Bushnell said that what most im- 
pressed him in the Episcopal Church was the 
people rising up to tell God and man what they 
believe. The Apostles’ Creed is the marrow of 
Christian worship. Bishop Coxe made an excel- 
lent impression by his earnestness and cordiality. 

One of the most tender and spiritual addresses 
of the entire congress was then made, in afew 
minutes, by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of 
Elmira. It was a speech that seemed to be in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, for whose readiness to 
fill all waiting hearts and empty forms he 
pleaded, After remarks by President Long, of 
Antioch College, and by President Chase, of 
Haverford Coilege (Friend), the meeting closed 
with hymn and prayer. 

It was certainly unfortunate that no man 
representing the anti-liturgical side of the ques- 
tion was appointed to read a paper on this 
topic. The talk of the morning was all one 
way, and the discussion of a two-sided question 
was very one-sided, though able and interesting. 
Dr. Ormiston would have created a wholesome 
breeze in the session ; but he was not well and 
could only bemoan his physical incapacity to 
reply to the arguments, which seemed very fal- 
lacious to his mind. 

The eveniog session of Tuesday was a splen- 
did success. Long before the services began 
the hall was filled to overflowing. The topic 
for the evening was: ‘ The Attitude of theSecu- 
lar Press in America toward Religion.” The 
first paper was read by Dr. Washington Gladden, 
of Columbus, Ohio. The readers of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT need not be told that it was a bright, 
thoughtful, suggestive essay, flecked here and 
there with humor and quiet satire. 

“The attitude of the average American editor 
toward religion is one of calm superiority. He 
discusses religion in the same magisterial tone as 
art, philosophy, law, medicine, or political economy. 
The average journalist ts omniscient and infallible. 
Just this is demanded of bim. Obliged to know 
everything, like Mr. Squeers’s pupils, he goes and 
knows it. The journalist 1s upt to see the humorous 
rather than the reverential side of religion. But 
the secular press now takes great 1uterest in relig- 
ion. Formerly it was not so. There has been a 
great change for the better in this respect. Keligion 
is recognized as a great social fact, and time and 
money are spent freely in collecting religious news. 
All great religious movements and enterprises are 
faithfully reported in the secular press. Sermons 
and religious addresses are freely and abundantly 
printed. On the whole, the attitude of the press 
toward religion is very encouraging, owing to a bet- 
ter comprehension of the true-scope and function 
of a living newspaper.” 

The Rev. Julius H. Ward read the second 
paper. Many of his statements would not pass 
without challenge, as, for instance, ‘vhe dit- 
ficulty in our religious organizations and 
growths is that they are toodemocratic.. . . . 
They lack the power to teach the Christian re- 
ligion in its integrity,” And again, “ the ethi- 
cal direction of modern society is left almost en- 
tirely to agencies outside the eburches.” 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Pullman, of Lynn (Universal- 
ist), opened the discussion in a good talk, which 
largely consisted of a report of his interviews 
with the editors of two leading New England 
newspapers. He thought that the secular press 
maintained, on the whole, a fair and reverential 
attitude toward religion. 

General Hawley was the next speaker, and 
was received with much applause. He said: 

“ The secular press should not be conceived as a 
power distinct and separate from religion. It can- 
not, if it would, disconnect itself from rehgion. It 
has no creed, and belongs to no denomination ; but 
it js not irreligious. There are multitudes of men 
living religious lives, and doing religious work, who 
are not within any church. To the editer denomi- 
national differences are non-éssentials. He has 
held a church copgress of his own, and bas decided 
that he must publish a paper for all denominations. 





If one wishes to hear the heresies of rival sects 
dealt with, he must look to the religious papers, 
The people are accustomed to hear all denomina- 
tions courteously spoken of in the secular papers, 
and thus they are unconsciously educated in for. 
bearance and. tolerance, and the way is prepared 
for unity in great things, and charity in all things 
by the natural drift of affairs.” 


Dr. Langdon (Episcopa)) said that when the 
Churches attained to unity the press would be- 
come the constant assistant of religion, and Dr. 
J. F. Clarke said pretty mvch the same thing in 
his own peculiar way. And so the discussion 
terminated. 

The fourth and final session was held on 
Wednesday forenoon. The hall was densely 
packed, and the interest reached a climax in the 
closing papers and addresses, 

First came an exceedingly able.and suggestive 
paper by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, the subject 
being “The Historical Christ Considered as the 
True Center of Theology.” 


** Metaphysical Christianity says that you must be- 
lieve certain propositions concerning his nature and 
office. Historical Christianity says that you should 
simply take him as your master and teacher,and Jearn 
at his feet what is the truth that pertains to eternal 
life. The bond of fellowship is in the spirit of disci- 
pleship. 

“The character of Jesus, as disclosed in the gos- 
pels, has an unique originality and unity. He de- 
clares a Gospel of salvation which answers human 
needs, and reaches and rouses human hearts. Jesus 
teaches, as ne other does, the eternal tie that binds 
destiny to character. Divine law has its roots in 
divine Jo'e. The pure in heart see God by the very 
condition of their being. Goodness is Heaven and 
sin is Hell, in this and in all worlds. The Gospel is 
a Pler>*ma—a fullness. It is also an infinite hope. 

* Around this divinely-human character, Son of 
God and Son of man, Uhristians will one day unite.’ 

Dr. E. G. Robinson, President of Brown Upi- 
versity, then took up the theme in a speech 
of remarkable clearness and power. 

* The historic Christ is the Christ of the Gospels, a 
crucified, risen, glorified Persup, both divine and 
human. He has been hidden from the popular 
mind, first, by the Church, and secondly, by met- 
aphysical theology. Salvation is by Christ, and not 
by the Church. Salvation is by Christ, and not by 
some plan of atonement, If you believe in this or 
that or the other theory or scheme, you are ortho- 
dox or heretical according to your geographical 
position. The historical Christ is the true center of 
theology as ugainst a]l metaphysical and dogmatic 
standpoints. Christ completes and gives us the 
true idea of God. Metaphysics could never do this. 
Starting with Christ, we get the true idea of man 
also. The whole mystery is solved when Christ 
speaks to man saying: ‘ Be of good cheer, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.’ Christ is the center of true 
ethics. How are we to protect religion? Are we 
going to go back over the wastes of time and prove 
it by miracles? Let him do it who will, I will not, 
1 stake all on the historic Christ. Christ is the cen- 
ter of al) discussion to-day. Christ must solve him- 
self. The Galilean carpenter, who appeared iM 
one of the dreariest wastes, ethically and theologi- 
cally, known tothe world, with the most surging 
and seething heathenism around him, his words 
find you and me to-day, and hold us in the gripof 
omnipotence. I believe in Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world.” 

The next speaker was President Porter, of 
Yale College, who carried on the discussion in 
his calm, lucid, convincing speech, to the cli- 
max. 

* In no period of the Christian Church has inquiry 
concerning Christ been more free and earnest than 
io our age. Strauss and Renan have assisted the 
followers of Christ to scrutinize their own theories, 
and to scrutinize also whatever may be urged 
against those theories. We nave come closer than 
for centuries before to the historic Christ. New 
lights and new interpretations are bringing out the 
power of the Christian religion, which centers in 
the life of Jesus. Biblical theology supplements 
scholastic or systematic theology. Theology must, 
as a science, be free and progressive. The dis- 
proved articles must drop from our creeds, They 
are human productions, and must be modified by the 
enlightened Christian world.” 

After President Porter had closed his remarks, 
brief speeches were made by Dr. Giles, the Rev. 
Mr. Leitner, and Dr. Piumb, and were attentive- 
ly heard. 

The three distinguished men, Drs. Clarke, 
Robinson, and Porter, made an abiding impres- 
sion, and the harmony of their messazes lin- 
gered in all minds and hearts. This session was 
one of deep interest. In it the entire meeting 
was gloriously fulfilled. 

After a bymn had been sung, Dr. Parker 
spoke a farewell to the Congress in behalf of 
Hartford, and the Rev. Mr. Newton, of Pi'tsfield, 
replied in an address of thanks. Ihen the clos- 
iog prayer and benediction were given, and the 
Congress was ended. The feeliog was universal- 
ly and cordially expressed that the meeting had 
been unexpectedly successful, in all respects, and 
that the new enterprise thus inaugurated is 
destined to bear a great and glorious part 1n pro- 
moting the harmony and unity and efficiency of 
our various American Churches, 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, held 
on Wednesday morning, it was voted to hold the 
next annual meeting of this Congress in the 
city of St. Louis, the date of the meeting to 
be fixed and announced hereafter. 

The proceedings of this Congress will be pub- 
lished with all the papers and speeches. 
HaBIFoBD, Conn. 
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Tue Twentieth Anniversary Meeting of 
the National Temperance Society was held in 
this city, Tuesday evening, May 12th. Clinton 
B. Fisk presided. An abstract of the annual 
report was presented by Mr. J. N. Stearns, sec- 
retary, and addresses were delivered by Drs. 
T. L, Cuyler,of Brooklyn, and Daniel Dorchester, 
of Massachusetts, and the Rev. C. H. Mead, of 
Hornellsville, N. Y., special missionary of the 
Society among the Freedmen of the South. The 
singing by Ira D. Sankey added much to the 
interest of the meeting. The resolutions recom- 
mend the celebration next September of the 
completior. of the first century ef the temper- 
ance reform, as inaugurated by the pioneer 
labors and the historic essay by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, “An Inquiry into the 
Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the Human Body 
and -Mind,” first published in 1785. The office 
of president of the society, so long held by the 
late William E, Dodge, was filled by the election 
of that champion of the temperance reform, the 
Rey. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. 


. The American Tract Society has just held 
its fortieth anniversary in this city. The work 
of the past year is indicated by the following 
figures: Donations and _ legacies,. $97,019; 
sales, $241,969; rents, $14,829; a total of #353,- 
818, which, with balance in the treasury April 
1st, 1834, makes a total of #357,205. There has 
been expended in manufacturing and issuing 
publications, $217,093; colportage and colpor- 
teur agencies and depositories, $64,912; foreign 
cash appropriations, $5,875; services and ex- 
penses of district secretaries, $16,327 ; interest 
and taxes, $9,749; a reduction of mortgage on 
the soviety’s premises, $5,000; other expendi- 
tures, $33,184, making a total of $352,141, and 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $5,063. The 
officers of the society re-elected are: President, 
Judge William Strong, of Washington ; Secre- 
taries, Rev. J. M. Stevenson, D.D., Rev. W. W, 
W. Rand, D.D., and Rev. G, L. Shearer, D.D. ; 
Treasurer, O. R. Kingsbury. 


. The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada, met on the 13th, in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. R. R. McBurney, of New York, 
called the meeting to order, and Joseph Hardie, 
of Alabama, was made permanent president. 
Among those in attendance are Secretary Ken- 
nedy, of London ; Secretary Phildius, of Berlin ; 
Count Piickler, of Berlin; Mr. Hodder, of 
London ; and Bishop Baldwin, of Huron. The 
report of the International Committee, read by 
Cephas Brainerd, of New York, showed that 850 
associations have 112,000 members and $4,300,- 
000 of property. 


..-The Church of §$cotiand Disestablishment 
Bill now before Parliament, proposes to disestab- 
lish the Church of Scotland on the Ist of January 
1887, transferring the Church property to com- 
missioners, requiring a rent for the continued 
occupancy of the Charch edifices, granting to 
ministers certain annuities with a continued oc- 
cupation of manses, and applying the surplus 
funds of the Church to primary secular educa- 
tion and such other purposes as may be decided 
upon. 


.-The last report of the McAll Mission 
shows that the total number of mission stations 
now open is ninety-four, of which thirty-four 
are in Paris and its environs, and sixty in Mar- 
seilles and other provincial towns. The average 
attendance at the meetings at these various sta- 
tions is about seventy-five. The total expendi- 
ture the past year was something upward of 
sixty thousand dollars. 


. Sixteen bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland are now in Rome, summoned 
by the Pope for a consultation. It is felt by all 
parties that the present is a very critical period 
in the history of Irish Romanism, as the con- 
tinuanc? of hearty loyalty tu the Roman See will 
depend very largely on the attitude taken by the 
Papal authorities regarding the political move- 
Ments in Ireland. 


--The Baptist Union in Germany last year 
bad 161 churches, with 33,483 members; a net 
gain of 1,190 over the previous year. There 
were 3,546 baptized. The churches raised for 
all purposes about 296,000, and their property 
is valued at about #332,302. They lost 321 mem- 
bers by emigration, and the exclusiun of 864 
shows a good standard of Christian character. 


tee -A Presbyterian church has been organized 
in Portland, Me. During the last century there 
were many in that territory, several of the 
towns having Scotch-Irish settlers. But these 
churches became extinct or were changed into 


Congregational bodies, and the recently organ- 
an body is the only one of its kind in the 


--The American Sunday-School Union held 
its sixty-fiith anniversary on the 17th, at New- 
ark, N.J. Morris K. Jesup, of this city, pre- 
sided. The new Sunday-schools organized dur- 
ing ¢ the past year numbered 1,799, with 67,666 

Scholars. The schools aided numbered 1,718, 
With a membership of over 160,000. 
::+-The will of the late Miss Jane. Holmes, of 
Pi gh, gives over seven hundred thousahd 
dollars in chari arity. 





Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

News was received onthe 14th of a complete 
victory gained by General Middleton’s forces 
over Riel’s, after four day’s fighting. Batouche 
was captured, and the rebels fled across the 
plains. Riel’s men held their rifle pits for near- 
ly eighty hours, and then abandoned them, as 
their ammunition was failing. The main force 
was stationed on a well-protected bluff near the 
village. As General Middleton knew they were 
weakening, he ordered a detachment of his men 
to advance. The troops made a gallant dash and 
carried all before them. The Canadian loss was 
five killed and thirteen wounded. The rebel loss 
was reported as 51 killed and 173 wounded. 
Three scouts captured Riel at noon on May 15th. 
He was on the road three miles north of 
Batouche, in company with three young men, 
two of whom were armed. He appeared uncon- 
cerned. Diept, one of the scouts, said to him: 
“I am surprised to see you here.” Riel said: 
**T was coming to give myself up.” He said bis 
wife and family were across the river. Riel was 
afraid of being shot, and begged his captors to 
take him into camp. He was taken to General 
Middleton’s tent. He has very little to say, 
feels his position very keenly, and looks com- 
pletely broken down. He asked to be tried by 
the civil authorities, Major Boulton and 200 
armed men are scouring the country in 
search of Dumont. 150 rifles and muskets have 
been turned in by the rebels. Most of the 
prisoners have been allowed to return to their 
homes, but the ring-leaders have been taken to 
Prince Albert. Colonel Irvine has been cen- 
sured for not coming from Prince Albert to 
support General Middleton, and cut off the re- 
treat of the rebels from Batouche. Colonel 
Otter’s attack on Poundmaker is regarded as a 
serious error, liable to delay the submission of 
the Indians now on the war-path. Riel’s defeat 
and capture have broken the backbone of the 
rebellion. 


.-Governor Hill has called an extra ses- 
sion of the New York legislature to provide for 
the taking of the census. The bill giving the 
mayors and comptrollers of New York and 
Brooklyn control of the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
providing for an extension on the New York side 
awaits the Governor's signature to become a 
law. 


Juror Munsell, who was arrested, charged 
with contempt of court in the Short-Phelan case, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for thirty days 
in the county jail and fined $260. Judge Van 
Brunt said that it was the highest penalty he 
could inflict, but that it was inadequate to the 
offense. The sentence is regarded as severe. 


..Fires have begun to rage in the Michigan 
forests, caused by the dryness of the Spring and 
the prevalence of high winds. The woods along 
the line of the Flint and Pere Marquette Rail- 
road are impassable to teams, and passenger 
trains have to run with great care as the beat and 
smoke are intense, 


..-The Conservative or Church Party now 
holds the upper hand on the Isthmus for the 
first time in its history. Their forces, by means 
of confiscation are collecting $2,000,000 which, it 
is alleged has been expended in quelling the re- 
volt in Antioquia. 


FOREIGN. 


..Lord George Hamilton’s motion of cen- 
sure was defeated in the House of Commons on 
May 11th, by a vote of 290 to 260. Sir Edward 
Lopes’s motion to insert a clause in the Regis- 
tration act, charging the expenses of registry on 
the General Treasury, was defeated by a vote of 
280 to 258—a loss of eight votes by the Govern- 
ment from the tally of the night before. Mr, 
Condie Stephen, the bearer of special dispatches 
from Sir Peter Lumsden, arrived in London on 
the ]ith, having left Mershed, Persia, on April 
23d. The Consolidated Fund Bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons on May 
18th. Mr. Childers stated that $35,000,000 of 
the amount voted bas already been used. Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, Under Foreign Secretary, 
announced, in the House of Commons, on the 
15th, that Russia had not yet sentany answer to 
the English proposals. He added that the Gov- 
ernment must refuse to make public the details 
of tne negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments, as these negotiations were still proceed- 
ing. In regard to the report that Russia had 
given an intimation of a demand to have an ac- 
knowledged Russian representative at Cabul, 
Mr. Gladstone said he knew nothing. On Par- 
liament resuming its session after the Whiteun- 
tide recess, the Right Hon. Robert Bourke, in 
the House of Commons, and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, in the House of Lords, will propose & 
vote of censure against the Government. The 
intention is to make the debate the last party 
demonstratién before the close of . Parlia-. 
ment. Lord Hartington has announced that the 
Government has decided to abandon the ad- 





vance on Khartim, The troops will be with- 
drawn as soon as the Nile rises, in the latter part 
of May. Wady Halfa will be the most advanced 
position of a permanent defense of Egypt. 
General Wolseley has issued a farewell address, 
in which he announces the withdrawal of the 
British troops from the Sidan. General Gra- 
ham and the Guards embarked for England on 
the 16th. The Czar has sent General K ff 
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a “‘sword of honor,” with a gold hilt, and the 
scabbard set with diamonds, Accompanying 
this splendid gift was an autograph letter from 
the Czar to General Komaroff. 


..-On May 13th a riot occurred between a 
mob and the police for the possession of the 
Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square, London, 
About 10,000 men had assembled in the square 
to make a demonstration against the Govern- 
ment’s budget proposals to increase the duties 
on spirits and beer, The police were finally 
compelled to retire, leaving the crowd singing in 
triumph “ Rule Britannia.” Soon after the mob 
surged down to the front of the National Club, 
which faces Trafalgar Square. The police, with 
large reinforcements from Scotland Yard, eventu- 
ally dispersed the mob. 


.. The trial of Cunningham and Burton, in 
London, was concluded on May 18th. The 
drift of Justice Hawkins’ charge was clearly 
against the prisoners. The verdict was 
“Guilty,” and the court sentenced both men 
to penal servitude for life. 
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THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue Revised Old Testament, which is 
now in the hands of the general public, 
will prove to be much less of a surprise 
than the Revised New Testament. Itisa 
far more conservative revision, and has 
fewer changes which shock the common 
feeling of attachment to old forms, and 
fewer changes which appear, to the inex- 
pert lay mind, needless and inexcusable. 
It was the common remark concerning the 
revision of the New Testament that 
hardly a sentence had been left unchanged; 
and many seemed to feel that the revisers 
had, in pure wantonness, determined to 
introduce new and strange renderings. The 
text had been considerably changed, verses 
and parts of chapters bad been omitted or 
bracketed, and even the Lord’s Prayer ap- 
peared in a mutilated form. There are, in 
the Old Testament, no changes which will 
seem to the popular mind so momentous, 
because the state of the Hebrew text did 
not reGu)itthem. The Ten Commandments 
are chuvged but slightly, the familiar 23d 
Psalm hardly at all. No part of the Deca- 
logue is omitted, and, though many of 
the most important texts are altered, there 
are few cases in which even the ordinary 
Bible reader will not feel that they have 
been improved. 

The admirable and thorough articles con- 
tributed by revisers to our columns this 
week are full of examples of changes which 
tlear up meanings obscured by obsolete 
words, by faulty construction of sentences, 
and: by mistranslation. Solomon did not 
have *‘linen yarn” brought out of Egypt, 
but droves of horses ; it is now seen that 
Isaiah did pot prophesy that ‘‘ owls” should 
dwell in deserted Babyion, but ostriches ; 
the angel smote 185,000 men in the Assyrian 
camp, but we are no longer told that, 








‘‘ when they arose early in the morning, be- 
hold they were all dead corpses,” but, *‘ and 
when men arose early in the morning,” etc. ; 
the ‘‘ sweet influences of Pleiades” becomes 
the cluster of Ileiades, and the phrase ‘* who 
are ready to raise up their mourning” is 
transformed into who are ready to rouse up 
Leviathan. Many passages are not only 
made to carry a clearer meaning, but re- 
ceive new strength and new beauty. A 
striking instance of this is found in Job 
xxvi, 14, where the Authorized Version 
reads: 

“Lo, these are parts of his ways; but how 
little a portion is heard of him ; but the thunder 
of his power who can understand?” 

The Revision brings out the antithesis and 
the poetical beauty of the verse admirably : 
‘+ Lo, these are the outskirts of his ways: 

And how small a whisper do we hear of him? 

But the thunder of his power who can under- 

stand?” 


Both the changes in the Decalogue 
commend themselves, especially that in 
the Sixth Commandment: ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder”; but the new read- 
ing of the last clause of Ecclesiastes 
ii. 17, seems to have nothing in definite- 
ness or clearness to recommend it. ‘* Van- 
ity and vexation of spirit” is intelligible; 
but “vanity and a striving after wind,” 
conveys obscurity. 

The gain which has been made by print- 
ing Job, Psalms, the Song and Proverbs, 
and the poetical passages in other books in 
the poetical form (see Peulm 28d and Job 
xixth on our first page), and by ignoring 
the verse and chapter division of the Au- 
thorized Version, as well as the headings 
of chapters, is a solid one. Paragraphs 
are made according to the sense, as in the 
Revised New Testament; but the prophet- 
ical books are, for the most part, printed 
in prose, while the quotations from them in 
the Revised New Testament appear in 
lines. This, as Dr. Chambers points out, 
is unfortunate. Uniformity in this respect 
is desirable. How quotations in the New 
Testament from the Old are affected by the 
Revision it will be interesting to know, and 
we hope to print an article on the subject 
next week. 

The obscurity in which the doctrine of 
the future life lies in the Old Testament is, 
so good an authority as the Dean of Canter- 
bury tells us, but little affected by the Re- 
vision; but something has been gained by 
the changes in the account of creation in 
the first chapters of Genesis, and the Mes- 
sianic prophecies lose none of their signifi- 
cance in most cases, while they gain some- 
what in clearness by a more exact render- 
ing. Ourreaders can study for themselves 
the 58d of Isaiah in the revised form, as we 
print it on the first page. The Italics do 
not indicate al] the changes, particularly in 
verse 7. 

It is, aa we have already said, a conserva- 
tive revision. Though many familiar texts 
will wear a strange look in their new form, 
and the Psalms, and Job, and the other 
poetical books may seem odd to some at 
first as poetry, a cursory examination will 
reveal nothing that is startling. The old 
English setting, the characteristic style 
have not been greatly disturbed by the 
revision, but only a minute and scholarly 
examination can determine how numerous 
the defects may be and where they lie. It 
becometh everybody, therefore, to make 
haste slowly in forming a decisive opinion 
on the Revised Book. 

It is to be regretted, in the interest of a 
proper reception of the Revision itself and 
as a matter of courtesy to the American Re- 
visers, that the arbitrary and ill-considered 
action of the owners of the copyright in 
England should have furnished it to the 
English press three days in advance of the 
date set for the publication there. While the 
American Revisers have scrupulously ob- 
served their part of the agreement, and 
the American agents were required to keep 
the book securely locked up until the mora- 
ing of the 2ist, the English newspapers 
were furnished with copies with no restric- 
tions, and on Saturday they gave long lists 
of revised texts. Many of these texts were, 
of course, sent by cable to the press in this 
country,and the American Revisers, without 
having received a word of information; 
are permitted at their leisure. to con- 
template the beauty of an arrangement 
which imposes obligation on them. with- 








out at all binding the other party. This 
premature publication, for which the Uni- 
versity Presses are wholly responsible, is 
an extraordinary proceeding, and makes the 
attempt at secrecy a perfect farce. If it 
was important that the work of the revis- 
ers should be carefully guarded until com- 
pleted, it was no less importan’ that the 
public should get their first. information 
through the revisers and from the Book 
itself, and not from newspaper reviews 
made between midnight and the hour at 
which the morning papers are put to press. 

We respect the pledges of the revisers, 
whose wishes have been so little regarded 
by the University Presses, and hold this 
number of THe INDEPENDENT until the 
morning fixed upon for the sale of the Re- 
vision in this country. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


For so proud and independent a people, 
we Americans are often singularly unap- 
preciative of our own; and this needs to be 
said of our attitude toward our colleges, 
and growing university system. 

We have been told so often that we are 
young in matters like these, and heard so 
much of the hoary years of Oxford and 
the university methods of Germany, that it 
has wholly escaped many of us to inquire 
whether it takes so many centuries to set 
a-guing a good school, and whether there 
is so much mystery in the art of teaching 
as to be wholly beyond the good sense and 
capacity of the American people. 

One thing is certain, a great deal has 
been thought and done about it in this 
country, in dead earnest, with much 
prayer to God on the subject, much con- 
sultation on the part of teachers with 
each other, and a great deal of self-sacri- 
fice and hard work to get the funds to- 
gether to build up the colleges we have, 
and keep them to the very best work their 
managers know anything about. 

This is very much the way in which good 
work has always been done the world over; 
and when we manage to shake off the 
nightmare about Oxford and Germany 
and the tremendous university phantas- 
magoria that gives some of our college 
presidents such a load on the chest, it is 
not so difficult as some of these perturbed 
and perturbing gentlemen would have us 
believe, to discover traces of an American 
system already pretty well udvanced in 
this country, and altogether too promising 
in its relation to the general schoo) system, 
and in its capabilities both for good work 
as it stands and for further development, 
to be broken up. 

The liberal educational ‘course has been 
developed in this country into the three 
grades of preparatory schools, college and 
professicnal schools. There is need of 
much to be done in the perfecting, adjust- 
ment, funding and development of the 
educational system in each of these grades. 
But the grades themselves are essential 
parts of the course education bas taken in 
this country. They have grown out of its 
requirements. They have answered its 
needs fairly well, as well as anything else 
of the institutional kind in the country 
has. They are capable of indefinite devel- 
opment and adjustment to any and all 
phases of the educational problem. 

They have turned out lawyers, physi- 
cians, ministers, who did their work well 
in their day. As science has grown and 
come to make a larger demand for recog- 
nition, the system has shown its adjusta- 
bility to the new demand. Enough, at 
least, has been done at our great centers 
of learning, in the way of building up 
schools for the stucy of science in all its 
branches, to indicate the method to be pur- 
sued, and to make it plain on what line and 
ou what general method the American sys- 
tem can most naturally develop to meet 
new educational wants as they arise. 

At the present time a new want exists, 
and is making itself felt more and more in 
the demand for better facilities for advanced 
study. This is what the University proper 
is to do for the students who resort to it. 
It is pot a true university until it is able to 
furnish any and every student in any line 
of human learning with competent instruc- 
tion. 

What our colleges require to fit them to 
do this work is further endowment and 
development in the line df post-graduate 








schools, and not to have their academic 
courses turned topsy turvy. The trouble 
does not lie in what they are do- 
ing now, but in their inability to go far 
enough with their work. 

The evil cannot be met by putting Greek 
out and something else in, nor by treat- 
ing the boys as if they were advanced 
some two or three years further than they 
are. The thing to do is to build up along- 
side of the professional schools, parallel 
with them, and on much the same basis, 
post-graduate schouls or courses. What 
they are called is of no consequence, 
provided they do the work. The contro- 
versy over optionals in the curriculum, 
and compulsory Greek, or compulsory any- 
thing else, will settle itself; just as now, 
when a man goes to alaw school to study 
law, tothe seminary to study theology, or 
to the medical school to be trained as a 
physician, be has already had his option in 
the choice he has made. What he cares 
for is ro longer the question of optionals, 
but the best instruction he can get. 

The peculiarity of the American system 
is that the college course falls on a period 
of student life which is not advanced be- 
yond the need of academic direction and 
restraint, The thing to be done is not to 
go into the colleges, and attempt to make 
everything over, and adjust them to a state 
of things which works well enough in 
Germany, but for which the preparatory 
schools are wanting here, and the young 
men in the college are not ready. The 
thing to do is to carry the college system 
on, and to give it a new development by 
founding more post-graduate courses, and 
providing, in connection with every well- 
equipped institution, men competent to 
teach in all branches of learning. This will 
be the American university. 


— 
te 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT 
HARTFORD. 


Tue Congress of American Churches is 
ar. evidence of the increase of the spirit of 
unity and fellowship in our divided Prot- 
estantism. Influences have been at work 
many years softening denominational as- 
perities, abating disastrous rivalries and 
humbling sectarian pride; and we welcome 
the Congress as a sign of the growing po- 
tency of these influences. The Congress 
itself is an outcome of* them, and it will 
serve to strengthen them and to encourage 
the hearts of all who pray for the unity of 
the Church of Christ. The days of inter- 
necine warfare may not be yet past, there 
may still be many who lovetheir own de- 
nomination more than the Church of 
Christ; but the growing regard of brethren 
of one communion for those of another 
suggests the final triumph of the spirit of 
Christ, when the prayer of Christ *‘* that 
they may be one,” shall be fulfilled. 

The Congress of Churches is a co-worker 
together with the Evangelical Alliance, 
with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with the International Sunday-School 
Association, and with those benevolent in- 
stitu.rions belonging to our common Prot- 
estantism, in breaking down denomina- 
tional barriers and cultivating a broader 
and more generous spirit in place of the 
narrowpess and exclusiveness which de- 
nominationalism tends to establish. It is, 
however, unlike all these interdenomina- 
tional organizations in method. It has no 
constitution, no creed ;, it binds no Church, 
no individual by vote on any subject. It 
offers a platform on which all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ can meet to discuss 
freely and fully the ‘‘ great religious, mor- 
al and social questions of the time.” It is 
by association, by free discussion, that the 
Congress hopes to promote Christian union, 
and not by covenant or creed or organiza- 
tion. It affords a broader platform than 
the Evangelical Alliance, embracing Chris- 
tians of the order of Unitarians, Universal- 
ists and Friends, as well as those common- 
ly called orthodox. Not all the Churches 
are represented in the council of twenty- 
five; but there has been no ‘‘ intention,” 
we are assured, “of excluding any 
Church or of expressing an vpinion 
in regard to the relative value and 
excellence of any.” The ‘ movemert 
is meant to be at once comprehensive and 
conservative.” It differs from al] similer 
movements in not requiring differences of 
creed or ecclesiastical government to be re- 
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linquished by those who identify them- 
selves with it. But this liberty, which is 
not bounded, we suppose, save by the 
unwritten law of Christian courtesy, makes 
a strong demand on the patience and for- 
pearance; for the right to express and de- 
fend ones peculiar views, implies that the 
same right equally belongs to others. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that a Congress estab- 
lished on this basis is liable +t any moment 
to find itself in hot water. In such a body 
as the Evangelical Alliance, which one of 
the speakers at the Congress treated with 
great injustice in saying that it exerts no 
marked influence on religious life and 
thought, care is exercised to prevent utter- 
ances reflecting on any denomination. The 
platform of the Congress requires a higher 
state of grace, from which, we trust, there 
will be no awkward declension. 
The Congress does well to propose no 
scheme of Christian union. Christian 
union has been the dream of good men for 
ages, but every attempt to establish it in 
visible form has either failed entirely or 
resulted in the addition of another to the 
long list of denominations, Christian unity, 
Christian comity, Christian co-operation, 
Christian fellowship, there may and ought 
to be, but organic union cannot be hurried 
or forced. It may be possible in some fu- 
ture millennium, but not in this, and it is 
not lesirable until it comes naturally, and 
of itself. How futile any scheme of or- 
ganic union would be, if the Congress were 
rash enough to have proposed one, may be 
seen by comparing the views of the Chris- 
tian gentlemen who spoke from the Con- 
gress platform. Dr. Howard Crosby, Pres- 
byterian, laid down three general princi- 
ples as necessary to union: Subordination 
of externals; emphasizing the spiritual 
character of the Church; the grading of 
doctrinal truths, so as to insist only on 
vital truths. There is room here for a 
world of difference as to what are vital 
truths. Dr. J. H. Hopkins, Episcopalian, 
contended that the unity must be spiritual, 
real, organic and visible. The Rev. F. D. 
Power (Campbellite), advocated the resto- 
ration of the apostolic oneness in doctrine, 
ordinance and truth. Dr. J. O. Peck, Meth- 
odist, insisted that each Christian body must 
first acknowledge the parity of all others. 
The Rev. Theodore C. Williams (Unita- 
rian), did not believe unity would come by 
declaring certain doctrives vital. CLristian 
character was the true basis. Dr. Pente- 
cost, Congregational, pronounced for Chris- 
tian union in sectarianism. Dr. Miner, 
Universalist, contended for that interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which presents Christ 
asa manifestation of fatherly love, assuring 
every man that God loves him as his own 
child. Father Grafton, High Church Epis- 
copalian, said, distinction in externals must 
be observed. Bishop Coxe, Episcopalian, 
thought the Apostles’ Creed should be the 
beginning of unity. Professor Pliny E. 
Chase pruposed a sort of eclectic platform, 
adopting the good from every creed. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, Unitarian, proposed 
union around the center of Christ’s char- 
acter, each man interpreting it for himself. 
These striking differences of opinion 
among men who are anxious to promote 
Christian union indicate but few of the 
teal difficulties which stand in the way of 
organic union. But the cultivation of a 
More generous and fraternal spirit and of 
such 4 love and zeal for the Church catho- 
licas would exclude bigotry, jealousy and 
rivalry, is always possible, always desirable, 
and always profitable. We therefore say 
Godspeed to the Congreas of American 
Churches, and pray that it may increase the 
sum of the influences which are drawing 
our Protestant Churches nearer together. 





THE MORMON DELEGATION AND 
THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue President was last week visited by 
Messrs. Caine, Taylor, and Cannon, as a 
delegation appointed by the Mormons of 
Utah to lay before him the Mormon pro- 
test against the execution of the Edmunds 
law. Mr. Caine, who is the Congressional 
Delegate from Utah, read a formal address 
to the President; and, after giving the pro- 
test on which we commented last week, 
he concluded with the requést that the 

sident would Institute “ candid inves- 
tigation of the Mormon Problem,” and 


‘thus open the door for the settlement of 
this vexed question.” 

The President is reported to have re- 
sponded as follows: 

“Well, gentlemen, so far, of course, as the 
Edmunds law was concerned, I had nothing to 
do with that. Of course it is my duty to see 
that it is enforced as well as all other laws. 
You are entitled to fair consideration and to 
have the law impartially administered as you 
ask, and, so far as any appointments which I 
shall make are concerned, I will endeavor to 
give you the character of men who will see that 
the law is impartially administered. I hope 
soon to be able to get at these matters ; but it 
will require a little time.” 

The President, with a smile on his face, 
added: ‘*I wish you out there could be 
like the rest of us.” Mr. Caine rejoined: 
‘* All we ask is that the law shall be im- 
partially administered”; and the President 
replied: ‘* You are entitled to that, and, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall see that it is 
so. I will give these matters my attention 
as early as possible.” 

We do not see how Mormon polygamists 
arg going to derive much comfort from the 
language of the President. He has noth- 
ing to do with the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the Edmunds law. Hedid not make the 
law, and he cannot unmake it. The single 
duty that binds him is to see that the law 
is duly executed, so far as such execution 
depends upon his action. The prosecu- 
tion of offenders, the framing of indict- 
ments by grand juries, the trial of cases, 
and the actual administration of justice by 
courts are processes provided for by the 
law, but with which the President is not 
directly concerned. The only relation 
which he has to these proceedings isin the 
appointment of the persons by whom they 
are conducted; and when he has selected 
suitable persons for this purpose, he has 
done all that he can do to secure an impar- 
tial administration of the law. He has no 
power of review and control, unless he 
chooses to exercise the pardoning power 
and remit penalties that have been ju- 
diciously inflicted. The simple truth is 
that the local machinery for the execution 
of the law is neither in his hands nor con- 
trolled by him, It works independently of 
him, except when he exercises the appoint- 
ing power in the selection of its agents. 
The President was wise in the cautious 
and guarded language which he addressed 
to the Mormon delegation. 

As to the question of alleged grievances 
presented by this delegation, we confess 
frankly that we see no grievances that need 
to be redressed, or that can be redressed, 
without giving up the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Edmunds law altogether, and 
allowing Mormons with impunity to do as 
they please on the subject of polygamy. 
Indictment, trial, conviction and punish- 
ment are undoubtedly unpleasant to those 
who are subject to such proceedings; yet 
they are not grievances which demand a 
remedy. They are simply the means by 
which society protects itself and preserves 
good order. And we do not understand, 
even by the showing of this delegation, 
that marshals and prosecuting officers, 
grand juries and petit juries, and courts of 
justice, in dealing with polygamists in 
Utah, have done anything which they were 
not authorized and required to do by the 
Edmunds law. Ifthey had done so, there 
isan ample remedy for such a wrong in 
the revisory powers of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Mormons need not 
go to the President for redress, since the 
proper remedy is to be judicially supplied. 

We more than suspect that the real diffi- 
culty with these complaining Mormons is 
with the Edmunds law itself. What they 
want is not that it shall be so administered 
asto punish the crime of polygamy, and 
thus prove a terror to evil doers, but rather 
thatit shall not be administered at all, or 
put into their hands for administration, 
which would be equivalent to its non- 
administration. They do not like the stern 
necessity which compels them to choose be- 
tween polygamy and the penitentiary. 
There is no doubt, however, that Congress 
intended to force this necessity upon them, 
and by their dread of the latter to prevent 
the former. ‘There is just one “ settle- 
ment of this vexed question,” and that 
consists in abandoning polygamy as 6 
practice; end when Mormons are ready 





to do-this, and shall actually. do it, there 


will be no ‘‘ vexed question” to be settled. 
To this they must come at last, or quit the 
country. They cannot peaceably and 
quietly live under the Government of the 
United States and practice polygamy, any 
more than they can do so and practice mur- 
der or highway robbery, or any other 
course of action which the law forbids. 





THE DEMAGOGIC LAW. 


We give this title to the law passed by 
Congress at its last session, prohibiting the 
importation and immigration of foreigners 


in the United States. The first section of 
the law makes it unlawful for any person 
‘*in any way to assist or encourage the im- 
portationor migration of any foreigner into 
the United States under contract or agree- 
ment, private or special, express or im- 
plied, for such foreigner to perform labor 
or service of any kind in the United States.” 
A fine of a thousand dollars is the penalty 
affixed to this section for any violation 
thereof; and this fine may sued for by 
the United States, or by any person who 
chooses to bring the suit. 

Another section declares it to be a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment, for the master of a vessel ‘‘to bring 
within the United States, or permit to land, 
any alien laborer, mechanic, or artisan, 
who, previous to embarkation, has entered 
into any contract to perform labor or ser- 
vice in the United States, with the proviso 
that skilled foreign workmen may be 
engaged ‘‘to perform labor in the 
United States, provided skilled labor 
for that purpose cannot otherwise be 
obtained.” There is also another provision 
in the law, which declares that the prohi- 
bition shall not apply to ‘*professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, or domes- 
tic servants.” 

An attempt was last week made in this 
city to put this stupid law into force. It 
seems that William Braun, of Philadel- 
phia, had contracted with a band of forty 
German musicians to come to the United 
States, and during the Summer season en- 
gage in his service at a stipulated price to 
be paid by him. Accordingly, these musi- 
cians embarked on one of the vessels of the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company; 
and the Musical Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciation, of this city, upon being informed 
of the facts, applied to Judge Lawrence, of 
the Supreme Court, for an injunction to 
prevent the steamship company from al- 
lowing these foreign musicians to land in 
the United States, basing the application 
upon the law of Congress above referred 
to. Judge Lawrence refused to grant the 
injunction. General King, in presenting 
the case said ‘* that it was proper to re- 
strain the entrance of such persons, because 
they come here, not to become citizens, but 
for the mere purpose of selling their labor 
less than citizens, and leaving the country 
with their profits.” Judge Lawrence thus 
replied: ‘* My idea is that America is open 
to everybody, except lunatics, paupers and 
Chinese. I certainly shall not prevent any 
artists, mechanics or musicians from land- 
ing here to find employment.” The judge 
added that, in his opinion, a court of the 
United States is the proper court for the 
construction and enforcement of the law. 

As to the wisdom and necessity of this 
law, all sensible people can have but 
one opinion. We look upon it as a dis- 
grace to the intelligence of the Congress 
that passed it, and a disgrace to the people 
of the United States. It is simply a dema- 
gogic law, on its face contrary tq the long 
established policy of this country, and en- 


ignorant and stupid labor-reformers, who 
have the idea that the introduction of for- 
eign labor into the United States is going 
to injure the interests of the workingmen 
in this land. This silly notion led to the 
demand for the anti-Chinese law, and also 
the recent law for the exclusion of foreign 
laborers when attempting to come here 
under contract. The truth is that labor is 
one of the greatest demands of the United 
States, and that there is not the slightest 
danger that the home market will be over- 
stocked with it. We have, as a people, 
progressed far more rapidly than we should 
have done if it had not been for the migra- 
tion of foreign lebor to our shores. 





Every 
laborer or mechanic who comes héré’'to 


and aliens under contract to perform labor |~ 


acted merely to catch the votes of a set of | 


work out his destiny adds so much to our 
strength and our progress; and whether 
hé comes by previous contract or other- 
wise, will make no difference with this 
fact. To forbid bis coming by contract 
is to interfere with the freedom of contract, 
without any occasion for it. The sooner 
Congress repeals this silly law, the sooner 
it will do a sensible thing. 





‘Eflitorial Botes, 


TO CLERGYMEN. 





Our special terms to Clergymen are $2 per 
year. 

Any Clergyman sending us Ten New Sub- 
ecribers at $2 each—our lowest club rate—will 
receive a Free Copy of the paper fer one 
year. ’ 

We have never before made the above offer 
or any other equal to it in liberality. Its effect 
will be to furnish the paver at less than ite 
actual cost. 

We hope that ten thousand Clergymen will 
send us clubs. 





We do not feel it needful to ask our readers 
pardon for surrendering so much space to the 
Old Testament Revision. We can conceive of 
no subject of greater importance than an attempt 
to improve the version which conveys to the 
English-speaking race the message of God to 
all mankind. In arranging with the distin- 
guished scholars who fill our first six pages this 
week for articles on the Revision we made the 
best, the only possible provision for full and 
accurate information, on the day of the publi- 
cation of the Revised Book, as to the character 
of the work of the revisers. Revisers only could 
know the history of the various changes ; and 
no one should begin an examination of the Book 
until he bas prepared himself for it by reading 
the articles which we print this week. To the 
place occupied for so many years by American 
and English poets we welcome this week those 
ancient and inspired writers whose works will 
never die while language shall last, King David's 
most beautiful Psalm, which lovers of the 
“sweet singer” will be glad to see is but little 
changed, occupies the first place, Isaiah of 
Jerusalem is represented by one of the loftiest 
flights of divine inspiration ; and the choicest 
selection from the book which bears the name of 
Job is placed appropriately between the King 
and the prophet. Tbe autbor’s name is, how- 
ever, withheld. The Dean of Canterbury, for 
whom Americans have a high respect, gives an 
English reviser’s view of the Revision, and ac- 
knowledges the services of the American re- 
visers. Dr. Day, as Secretary of the American 
Company, tells how the revision was mace; Dr. 
Osgood writes admirably on the textual ques- 
tion ; Dr. DeWitt, author of an excellent trans- 
lation of the Psalms, gives, with great care and 
discrimination, examples of improvement in the 
Revision, and Dr. Chambers compresses most 
skillfully much of the general results of the Re- 
vision into small compass. These articles are 
of solid worth. They are attached to responsi- 
ble names, and, as much that is unanthentic has 
been published in the secular press, we give 
them to our readers with confidence and pecu- 
liar satisfaction. Our special cable dispatch 
shows what the English press thinks of the 
Revision. 





‘'uz Mormons bave bed the discretion, at 
least for many years past, not to at- 
tempt openly and by actual force to resist 
the execution of the law against polygamy. 
They have treated it with contempt, and sought 
to defeat ite operation, but have generally ab- 
stained from acts of violence. We give them 
credit for this amount of good sense. It seems, 
however, that their prudence in this respect 
recently forsook them in s town in Idaho, Three 
deputy marshals undertook to arrest eight polyg- 
amists at and sround Paris; and they found 
these polygamists lodged in a meet'ng-bouse, 
and surrounded by an armed guard of Mormons, 
. determined to defend them against sny arrest. | 
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were resisted and marched out of Paris by an 
armed mob, with the threat that the mob would 
at once kill any officer who attempted to serve a 
warrant. This, so far as we are aware, is the first 
exhibit of the kind since the early days of Brig- 
ham Young, who at one time put himself in bat- 
tle-array against the Government of the United 
States. The Mormons ought to understand that 
the people of the United States have deliberately 
made up their minds that their system of polyg- 
amy, cunsidered as a practice, shall come to an 
end in this country, and that they are strong 
enough to put this purpose into execution, 
They will do it through the agency of law in the 
hands of its proper officers, and they will buck 
up this law by all the force which may be neces- 
sary to secure its execution in spite of all resist- 
ance, Mormons, if they propose to stay in this 
country, must obey the law on the subject of 
polygamy, or take the consequences in the in- 
fliction of its penalty. They cannot successfully 
fight the Government. 





Ar the meeting of the Commissioners of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, at the recent com- 
mencement, much fault was found by that body 
with the “ habit of so many of the junior and 
middle classes going out.to preach so frequently 
as to come very short in their seminary studies,” 
It was directed that when students did such 
preaching they must get the unanimous consent 
of the faculty every time ; and if they persisted in 
the habit, whatever compensation they received 
for preaching must be deducted from the amount 
of charitable funds which they would otherwise 
receive. It has been the custom of the seminary to 
permit or recommend its students to be licensed 
to preach at the end of the middle year, or a little 
earlier, if the Presbytery or other licensing body 
met at a convenient place and time. Students 
preaching at an earlier stage in the course did so 
only under the special auspices and permission, or 
quasi sponsorship, of the faculty. What the com- 
missioners are striving to check is the students 
taking the law into their own hands without 
also taking the responsibility. But the faultis a 
chronic one in most seminaries, and is scarcely 
more than one of the too-luxuriant sprouts of 
juvenility that needsa little pruning. In the 
earlier days of Andover Seminary, not a few 
students bad to record a “confession” for 
preaching or ‘ prophesying” contrary to the 
rules of the institution, 





Wuetuer the McAll Mission in France can 
show $25 worth of results for the $25,000 sent it 
last year from this country, it can show thirty- 
four different stations in Paris alone, ten more in 
Marseilles, and more than ninety—we believe 
ninety-seven—in all France. Every one of these 
stations seems to be the center of a quiet, fruit- 
ful and regenerating work. In Paris the Chief 
of the Police remarked, of his own accord, that 
fewer policemen were required where Mr. McAll 
had a mission. The Paris meetings are well- 
attended. The audience in them is now largely 
composed of regular attendants, and many of 
these have joined evangelical churches in the 
vicinity. The congregations come from the 
working classes, and are drawn from the Free- 
thinkers and nominal Roman Catholics, The 
largest of the halls, the Salle Boston, was rented 
from an open infidel (now dead) whose wife was 
a bigoted Catholic. Both were converted at 
the mission, and the widow has since shown her 
devotion by continuing the lease to the mission, 
though considerably more was offered for it by 
the Bank of France. In memory of that gifted 
apd devoted woman, Miss Elizabeth Beach, a 
new “Salle” bas been established, and people 
who do pot believe in the Gospel to the poor, 
and who are forever looking about to get their 
cue from the question, “Have any of the 
rulers believed on him?” may read with surprise 
a letter published in the last quarterly report of 
“The American McAll Association,” from a 
member of the Institute of France, bearing the 
distinguished name of Rosseau St. Hilaire, in 


which, referring to Miss Beach and her devotion. 


to France, he writes: ** If we have given Lafay- 
ette to America, the balance is now struck, for 
America has given to us Miss Beach.” 





Tue British troops have been withdrawn from 
the Bidan. The cry for vengeance that was 
raised in England at the death of Gordon has 
found no echo in the sand hills of the desert, 
and at home it bas dwindled to the murmur of 
a jeeriug and deriding opposition. The tragedy 
bas turned to a farce, and all the irony of an 
eighteenth century comedy is contained im 
General Wolseley’s ‘farewell address, in which 
he announces the withdrawal of the British 
troops from the Sidan, and highly praises the 
conduct of all the departments of the service 
during the campaign”! But to whom and to 
what, pray, does the English lord issue his fare- 
well address? Is it to the shades of Hicks Pacha, 
of the Stewarts, of Gordon, and of the brave 
British soldiers whose whitening bones will 
inake the desert paths plainer to the caravans of 
war or peace that may hereafter wind along the 
valley of the Nile? Or, is it to the rival Mahdis, 
who, left to themselves, threaten a greater des- 
truction among the Believers in the Prophet 
Mohammed than has been accomplished by the 








trained troops of a superior civilization? Per- 
haps Osman Digma, the lieutenant of the first 
False Prophet, heard the address or watched the 
withdrawal from the hills about Saakim where 
he and his band have hovered for many months 
to harass and hinder the invaders. He must 
have smiled—for he is a European, and cannot 
be supposed to have acquired the disposition of 
the Mussulmans with their faith—as he looked 
down upon the few miles of the incomplete and 
now deserted railway. Money and life have 
been expended to begin it, and now it is to be 
left, like the railway that Ismail began at Wady 
Halfa, to be covered by the drifting sands of the 
desert. And thus has “ the peaceful evacuation 
ot the Sadan” been accomplished, after the loss 
of great lives and much time and treasure. 





. The Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., in a recent 
article in the Herald and Presbyler, informs an 
inquirer that the words of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Confession,” ‘‘ Elect infants, dying in infancy, 
are regenerated and saved,” were not intended 
‘o “suggest that there are any infants not 
eleet.” But they do suggest it, and they neces- 
sarily imply that some who die in infancy are 
lost. “Elect” persons are chasen out, taken 
from a larger number, some of whom are left 
behind. When all are taken, there is no election 
or selection. There cannot be “ elect” persons 
except some are non-elect. If all infants are 
saved, there are no “elect” infants—noneé 
chosen out from the mass of infants. The 
“ Westminster Confession” teaches us plainly 
as words could declare it, that some infants are 
left to perdition. 


. After years of delay and expectancy, 
Brooklyn has at last seen her tirst elevated road 
opened to the public. The great home city has 
endured thetedium of the borse-car too long, 
as steam travel will quickly demonstrate. This 
first road will prove the necessity of others, and 
of more than we have in this city; for travel in 
Brooklyn is not, as in New York, all back and 
forth on north and south lines: it extends 
in all directions, One road is, therefore, inade- 
quate to the demands, But, in the meantime, 
Brooklyn is to be most heartily congratulated 
on this latest evidence of her claim to be con- 
sidered one of the ** most foremost” cities of the 
land. 


.-At the last moment before its adjourn- 
ment, the New York legislature passed what 
remained of the Brooklyn Bridge bill, after it 
had been shorn of the section relating to the 
extension of the Brooklyn terminus. It was a 
wise thing for the factions, who could not agree 
in regard to the Brooklyn extension, to pass the 
portions of the bill upon which all were agreed, 
providing, namely, for the replacement of the 
twenty trustees by a board consisting of the 
mayors and comptrollers of Brooklyn and New 
York, and for the enlargemeut of the station at 
the New York terminus, The Governor should 
not withhold his signature from this bill. 


. Judge Stewart, of Baltimore, in charging 
the grand jury in that city, referred to gamb- 
ling at church fairs, and said: ‘‘The vice will 
frobably continue until the people are educated 
up to the point that raffles at fairs will be con- 
sidered an evil to be frowned upon, and chances 
in holiday presente as a thing to be avoided. 
The grosser forms of this vice are liable to pun- 
ishment ; and, when the business of gambling is 
carried on in violation of law, the duty to socie- 
ty requires that the offense should not be lightly 
passed over, but should be prosecuted.” This is 
very wholesome talk, and all the better for com- 
ing from judicial lips. 


..-The capture of Louis Riel means the col- 
lapse of the half-breed rebellion; for even the 
fifteen hundred hostile Indians, said to be 
banded in order to oppose the advance of the 
Government troops, will hardly hold together 
now that their original and impetuous leader is 
in the hands of their enemy. The question that 
confronts the Dominion Government now is: 
What shall be done with Riel? The power to in- 
cite further rebellion should, at least, be taken 
from him. The best way to effect this is 
to redress the grievances of the half-breeds, and 
give them no further occasion for rebellion. 


«...The statistics show that 55,000,000 people 
in this country last year consumed proportion- 
ately less spirits than 31,000,000 people consumed 
in 1860, The consumption in 1884 was 72,990,- 
837 gallons, as against 86,364,574 gallonsin 1860, 
If the consumption in 1884 had been proportion- 
ate to that of 1860, it would have amounted to 
160,000,000 gallons, While it is true that there 
has been a comparative decrease in the con- 
sumption of distilled liquors, the use of wines 
and beer has been greatly increased. On the 
whole, this is a gain for temperance. 


.-England seems to have fallen into the 
hands of a modern Polonius, whom the Russian 
Hamlet bespeaks in this fashion : 

Hamlet: “Do you see yonder line that’s fixed 
for the Afghan boundary ?” 

Polonius: ‘By the mass, and ’tis a good bound- 
dary indeed.” 

Hamlet: “Methinks it should turn south and 
twist in Bala Murghab.” 





Polonius: “’Twould be well enough to twist it 
80.” 

Hamiet: “ And pastures for all the wild Saraks.” 

Polonius: ‘ Well, yes, it does run in that way.” 


. .-The World is mistaken in its belief ‘‘that 
Mr. Lowell is the only American who has slept 
at Windsor Castle as the guest of royalty.” 
When General Grant was in England, he and 
Edwards Pierrepont, who was our Minister at 
the Court of St. James, dined with Her Majesty, 
and spent the night at Windsor Castle. This, 
however, does not lessen the distinction, so fully 
merited, that has been conferred upon Mr. Low- 
ell. He is still one of the few Americans ‘* who 
have slept,” etc. 


.-The President is reported to have des- 
pairingly said: ‘What am I to do if I cannot 
rely for advice upon Senators and Representa- 
tives?” We will not directly answer this ques- 
‘tion, but simply say that, when the principles of 
Civil-Service Reform shall be thoroughly estab- 
lished and widely diffused, Presidents will have 
no ovcasion to ask this question, and no occa- 
sion to seek or accept the advice of Senators or 
Representatives. That good time is coming. 


.- The Southern Baptist Convention does not 
believe in rotation in office when the best men 
are once in position. At the meeting in Au- 
gusta, it re-elected as President, Dr. P. H. 
Mell, who has filled the chair for so many years, 
and who, among other works, has written a con- 
venient manual of parliamentary usage. As its 
Secretary, the Convention re-elected Dr. Lansing 
‘Burrows, who is the statistician of American 
Baptists. 

...-Miss Cleveland, as the mistress of the 
White House, is said to be opposed to the Presi- 
dent's views as to the wine and liquor question. 
She is in favor of strict temperance principles in 
the Presidential mansion. She is clearly right 
on this subject ; and the President, in adopting 
her views, would alike honor himself and serve 
the best interests of the country. 


....The people of Ohio ought to be thankful 
that the Democratic legislature of that state has 
at last adjourned, since it was one of the very 
worst in the whole history of the state. It was 
Democratic in both houses, and began its career 
by refusing to re-elect Mr. Pendleton to the 
United States Senate because it did not like his 
record on Civil Service Reform. 


. David Dudley Field says that the people of 
this state annually pay more than one hundred 
thousand dollars for recording superfluous words 
in deeds, mortgages, and other papers. As 
lawyers usually prepare these papers, we suggest 
that they omit the superfluous words, and thus 
save the people from this unnecessary tax. 


...-Congressman Cox, of this city, has been 
strongly urged by his Democratic constituents 
not to accept the mission to Turkey. He has, 
however, concluded to accept the appointment, 
and, as we doubt not, will, in this new position, 
do credit to himself and the country. 


.. If it be true, as reported, that the estate 
of Wendell Phillips, who died some years since, 
shows nominal assets to the amount of nearly a 
million of dollars, with real assets of only about 
eight thousand dollars, then a very brilliant man 
was a very poor financier. 


_ 
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THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


[SPECIAL CABLE FROM LONDON TO THE INDE- 
PENDENT.) 








WE give to our readers the following 
cable dispatch from our special corres- 
pondent in London, regarding the recep- 
tion in England of the Revised Old Testa- 
ment: 

Lonpon, May 18th. 

Long, and generally favorable notices of 
the Revised Old Testament appeared in all 
the leading newspapers on Saturday. They 
received copies on Friday night, and they 
will be in the hands of the trade on Tues- 
day morning, the 19th inst. The Times 
had a notice filling nearly five columns. 
It says the people of England and America 
will thank the revisers most heartily for 
the wide learning, scrupulous fidelity, and 
reverent caution with which they have 
executed their delicate task. The particu- 
lars of procedure are stated in the preface, 
dated Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster 
Abbey, July 10th, 1884, prefixed to each 
edition. The Company held sessions of ten 
days each, at intervals of two months. The 
revision occupied seven hundred and ninety- 
two days, and the entire work was gone 
through with twice; no change was adopted, 
except by a vote of two-thirds. All points 
of difference between the English and 
American companies are recorded in the 
Appendix. Many American suggestions 
were modernizations, retention of archa- 
isms approved here. The Revised Ver- 
sion appears in several editions, the Old 
Testament by itself in one. Only one edi- 








tion contains authorized and revised ver- 
sions in parallel columns. Marginal notes 
are more numerous and important than in 
the Authorized Version. The changes are 
many and important, but in harmony with 
old language. The old division into verses 
and chapters, also headings of chapters, 
are abandoned; but the numbering of 
verses and chapters is retained for 
reference. The poetical books are printed 
in lines exhibiting the parallelism which 
characterizes Hebrew poetry. In the Book 
of Job many changes occur, amounting, 
in parts, to a new translation. Chapter 
xxxix, verses 19 and 20, appear as follows: 
‘‘Hast thou given the horse his might ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with the quiv- 
ering mane? Hast thou made him to leap 
asalocust? The glory of his snorting is 
terrible.” In Proverbs, also, there ure 
changes of special importance. For in- 
stance, ‘‘a man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly,” becomes, ‘he 
that maketh many triends doeth it 
to his own destruction.” In Ecclesiastes, 
‘** All is vanity and vexation of spirit,” now 
reads ‘‘all is vanity and a striving after 
wind.” The Times thinks the chances of 
the acceptance of the Revised Bible, as a 
whole, in place of the Authorized Version, 
are imperiled by numerous and trivial 
changes which the New Testament Com- 
pany made. But the more cautious pro- 
cedure of the Old Testament Company 
should go some way to redress the balance. 
The Times thinks it possible that a further 
revision will yet be required. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


We shall send, in the execution of 
special orders, a copy of this week's 
paper to a large number of people who are 
not regular subscribers; and we beg leave 
to usk every person receiving it to examine 





it carefully from the first page to the last. 


A large part of the space usually devoted 
tu general contributions is this week given 
up to the discussion of the Revision of the 
Old Testament, in which every person, no 
matter what his position in life may be, 
will be interested. ‘We regularly devote 
fourteen pages to contributed articles and 
editorials, besides which there are twenty 
departments edited each by a specialist. 
Our purpose is not only to produce the 
ablest and best paper from a literary point 
of view, but also to provide a paper neces- 
sary to and suitable for every person, old 
or young. 

As an advertising medium Tue Inpg- 
PENDENT is justly ranked among the first 
for successfully bringing to the notice of a 
purchasing public desirable merchandise or 
other property. No advertisements are ad- 
mitted to its columns which are misleading 
or deceptive, or by which our subscribers 
might be induced to part with their funds 
without receiving an adequate equivalent. 

We request every person reading this issue 
of Tue INDEPENDENT to ask himself if he can 
do better for himself and family than by be- 
coming a regular subscriber. Is there any 
other means by which one can secure so 
great and efficient an educator upon all of 


the great subjects which from time to time 
arouse the thought and activity of the 
world? Can one afford to subscribe for 
any paper less good than THE INDEPENDENT? 
We are always pleased to send free speci- 
men copies to any address upon receipt of 
postal-card request. A partial list of our 
contributors and otber matters of interest, 
with terms of subscription, will be found 
upon 8d page of the cover. Please read it 

cca 


READING NOTICES. 


Soorsine anp HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


an AMERICAN BLOTTER TABLET. 
4. absolute necessity to have writip« materials 

conven ent oient daria Gummer ur ourneyings. The Ai 
Diet 18 t and handiest ar’ tle 

stationers sell them. 
= eitiboeny on and Paper 6 10., New York. 


FINE WRITING PAPER. 
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ue an . fe possible out of the pure mechanical 
act of Best paper by, = use of the finest pens an 
OF pape 2 by the Whiting Paper er Company, 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
~ COMPANY. 

ALTHOUGH this is oneof the oldest and stanchest 
life institutions, with a record unsurpassed for liberal], 
upright and honorable dealing, it does not depend for 
popularity and preference on the past, but on the 
superior advantages it offers at the present time. It 
has the credit of being the first to redeem life insur- 
ance and its contracts from the imputation of being 


more favorable tothe company than to the policy- 
holdsr. [thas practically recognized the principle 
that life insurance was designed not for the profit of 
corporations but for the benefit of the people. Planted 
on this basie, it has divested its policy of all ambigu- 
ities, technicalities and hindrances to a clear and 
perfect comprehension of its terms and ofall that 
can in any way conflict with the interests of the 
assured or lend to misapprehensicn or disappoint- 
ment, so that the holder of its policy ventures on no 
quicksand and is liable to no unpleasant surprises, but 
stands on even, solid, immutable ground, which can- 
not fail to realize his hopes and fully justify his con- 
fidence and trust. 

In the first place, his policy becomes, after three 
annul payments, absolutely incontestable, without 
reservation for any cause or reason whatever. Its 
promises are as inevitably met and as little liable to 
litigation or dispute as those of a national bank-note. 
Such assurance is the crowning excellence of a life 
policy. 

In the second place,a policy in the United States 
Life involves no hope deferred. As soon as the fact 
of the death of the insured is established, his heirs, 
without being subjected to an hour's postponement, 
or the payment of any discount, receive the amount 
of the policy infall. Thus are the relief and benefit 
designed for the widow and orphan doubled by their 
immediate bestowal, and the anxiety, embarrassment 
and suffering which delay would entail are altogether 
avoided. 

Lastly, itisonly just to state that the features we 
have mentioned are characteristic of the entire sys- 
tem and practice of the Urited States Life. Even 
those whose misfortunes oblige them to discontinue 
their premium payments, find a true friend in the 
Company, and are accorded all the benefits to which 
they can; by previous payments, be possibly entitled. 
In the same broad and accommodating spirit the 
Company offers applicants every safe and advan- 
tageous form ot life insurance, including tontine and 
semi-tontine policies, on the most’ equitable, attrac- 
tive and profitable plan. 

The wisdom, skill and care with which the United 
States Life has been managed is made manifest by 
the fact that, although ithas been engaged in an ex- 
tensive business for so many yéars, it has only come 
into the possession of real estate by foreclosure to 
the amount of $95,000, and not one dollar 
of interest on its mortgages and other se- 
curities and investments was due and un- 
paid on the 3lstof December, 1884, Its policyhold- 
ers have, therefore, the most reliable and satisfactory 
guaranty that their wives and children have the pro- 
tection of a model life insurance company, with 
thirty-five years’ record without a flaw or blemish, 
whose plans and practice are just and liberal, and 
whose assets are unequaled for solid excellence and 
constant productiveness. 


E have received an illustrated and_descriptive 
aw and price list of ricultural Implements 
and machinery manufactured by A, B. Farquhar, o 

ork, Pa,,and have been much interested in 
rusing it. The cover, printed in many colors, with the 
press work and make-up of the book, reflect credit 
uponeévery one conuected with it. Over 190 large 
ages give only the prominent articles paquatectures 
by probably the largest factory of the kind in 
ld. So 9 toe as we can judge, every article 
= ade by this seems to of the greatest 
a utility ! for Flavor saving and doing work easi- 
yandcheaply. [here is, we think, no improved ag- 
reubcurel implement or machine in use in any part 
of the Ld nes { States, the counterpart of which is not 
manufactured here—from G steam-plowing engine 
down to a harrow tooth. . Farquhar is known 
all over the country as an a right, potorebic dealer. 
Every person interested in this subject of r-Bav- 
ing machinery and implements should cule to Mr. 
Farquhar for a copy of this catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN BLOTTER TABLET. 


o. 6. A better or more convenient way to carry 

= 1. , ne thin the American Blotier able | has 

not been invented. A-k your stationer for the above- 

name! number. ”, gs will pot ESTES it. Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., New York 














RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN Hoey. MISSIONARY 80. 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR HACE, EW YORE, 
WaLTer M. Oa ROWS, Davip B, Cor, Hon. Sec. 
JosEPa B. CLARE, Aux H. Cuarp, Treas, 


Organized in New York in May, 1826, it has just com- 
pletea i its fifty-ninth year, Its object 18 to assist con- 
frenations we are unable to support the Gospel min- 
7 and “ $o sqnd the Gospel au @ means of 

et eduvation P. the destitute within the 
ited 8 States. eg This it dues b: 





inne to oat for these pele to 6 Sunday -schools, 

= !the people become able to r the expense. It 

pens schioote and helps to support teachers in por- 

fou f its fel where schools are essential to the 
work. A Woman's Depertutnt of the Society 

seeks ke to arouse and concentrate the practical interest 

of Christian women ™ the Thess and especially in the 


educaty pees part of a ome Missionary, a 
mont! the fete of ety as rice sixty cents a 
homie t ty A of ome 100s steadily in- 
yin med o ¢ he state, progress, and needs of the work 


‘hout 
In the 59th year, $460,723 were expended: 
sionaries were employ ed; 2,990 churches an 
~ere were started an d supplied with 
missionaries preached in sprees langu’ 
antes schools were organize a 
scholars Tay 5 ee rted 6, 
, missionaries 
converts ; ay Hh Te ad re 
1 OR co: nfession of taith: 156 coupes 


447 mis- 
out-sta- 
preaching; 77 


— are conceded top peruons atte en ding the meeting, 

he hotels and boarding-bhouses 

be ‘articulars as to reductions will 
found in the Feligions pepe *s, or_ may be lea: 

Tom ‘the Bible ers °f THE INDEPEND- 

ENT who fail to attend the aLnuvl meeting will be 

Of the ven t will be one of the moa interesting occasions 





A ....... Ae 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 


TION, 
56 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 

Missions in the United States, evangelistic and edu- 
cational at the South; and in the West among Indians 
— Chinese. Churches and schools open alike to all, 
tier of race, color, or previous condition 

will may come. Rev. ms. E. Strieby, D.D., 
=,* ev. eae eee Fowell, D.. sedwartn. M4 


Eek reneurey: Bev 2 2 Ee woetn yD. Dist, 








WAM EMIOAN HOME MISSIONAICY SOCI- 


A NATIONAL GATHERING AT SARATOGA 
JUNE 2D TO 4TH, 1885, IN 
THE PMETHODIS T CHURCH, H, WASH- 


WEDNESDAY Graning, Jane 2d, Annual Sermon. 
Rev. Edwin B. W: ehb, D .. Boston, Mase, Fellowea b by 
e Commanion peeve 


of reports and ot 


urch, there will be a Wo- 
map’ 8 Home surest eeting. Mra. William Kin- 
ie 
7:80. The ‘au ect ¢ will be “ Work {mons yy P- Jmast 
44 at Populet ne and thetr Children.” 
Montgomery. of 4 Superinten- 
dunt of work among fhe Scandinavians; Rev. H. A. 
Schaufiler, of Ohio, Superintes ent of work omnes 
the Bohemians, P les, etc, ; Samuel A 
a iss, D.D., rb icago Tiedt —, t---% an 


Thursday $:30a.M. Devotional Meeting 
he American Con Fational Tinton. Ad- 
dresses by the President, Dr. e Secretary, Di Dr, 


Cobb, and Rev. Messrs. Shelaon, Bb the and Sanborn 
10 A.M. Reports from Comunittees apers of 
the e Sceretaricn ond Snore & a u. . Schoo 1 a 
2P.M e Congr ona mn a; ool an 
Samuel Be Bociety, el Ben by eP president, 
amuel 8. Capen .; the Secreta 
Dunning; W. A. Dun Esq.,8 “tay Wohoo per- 


intendent of New York "State and nity hey. E. of. ere- 
dith Boston. 


» D.D., 0 
8 P. M. Addresses by Represe mag A from the field, 

ndiana; itewart Sheldon, 

of Dakota; Rey. John L. Maile, o Ncbraske: Rev. 
: Orpas, of 

has. B. 
.D., of 


Fanys.—Kound IBY from New 
‘aand irelura. vi be sold for Four 
r the “* West Shore” or * Tey RS rk Ceu- 


June lth. p Atty on the 


third fare those e paying full fare from ~ = 
their lines Massachusetts roads ston & 
Albany and itchbarg) will sell round eh tickets at 
the greatly reduced rates of last year. No feduorica 
on Connecticut roads. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


wilh bay " full nickel hand-made harness; 
$13, Al), bes e U.S. for 2s money, nd to 
. KING. “ to. Owego, N. Y., 





for catalogue. 


1500 SUMMER HOMES 


—s the gounten, om on the New York, Ontario and West- 
a Highlands of the Huason, the 
foothills of ¢ the Cnakilin the mountains of Central 
New York, and along the Valleys of the Delaware. 
Susquehanna, and Chenango Rivers. Copies of 
*Suumer Yomes,” a handsome illustra 
given free on application at ticket ~ be! ov. 
In New York, 267, 261, 363, 421, $23 Broad way ;5 
Union Square, 737 Sixth Avenue, 168 East {25th Street, 
$i Sires Ferry, Courtlandt and Desbrosses Street 


n,4Court Street, 7 De Kalb Av venue, 838 
and 860 Fulton Street, 107 Broadway. 7 meee 
210 son Ge A Ml Avenue Gee npoint, or J. DER: 
vo. us s Bui ding, 15 Broad freee 

or 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVES. 


Our stoves for 1885 are the best ever made, 
Our Housekeeper’s Charm is operated by one 
single movement. Our Housekeeper's [deal 
is asingle generator. No dust, soot or ashes: 
Does every desoription of cooking that can 
be done on the larg. 
est cook stove or 
range. Agents 
wanted in unoccu- 
pied territory. Lib. 
eral inducements, 
Send for catalorue, 
price list and terms 
to agents. 


address: 




















HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Common Sense Chairs, Settees, 


Tciky 














og _ “ 
as 7] 


pom! Le y 


(2 nd Rockers, Strong, durable and comfortable. No 
ight, trashy stuff, bnt good, honest home oqmforts. 
a discount t to clergymen. Rati NCEA for ca 
ogue to A. 
Mottville, Gnenfeen, Co. oy . 


“ The Common Sense one and settees 











2 copy. of his - 
finsteationer of “+4 —X- articles he 
manufactures, with a schedule of 
prices,”—Sctentific American, 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
A luxury for the healthy. a necessity 
for the sick. 

4 complete Bathing 
! establishment in every 

private residence. Can, 
ataslight cost, be at- 
tached to any bath tub- 
By the sitnple use of 
the hot water faucet a 
Sulphur, Cologne, or 
any other kind of plain 
(ROSENFIELD’S PATENTS.) Or medicated Vapor 











| —_t. mer} be taken in ay 4 ove bom iP Inhaling 
~~ tt tee in muse in in hund a4 
aratus. 
gaine ous est testimonials. Illustrated pam- 
phiets mailed free on ~~ 


THE HOME VAPOR BATH AND DISINFEGTOR 60., 
12 East 234 St., Madison Square, New York. 


COMFORT ON TWO WHEELS. 








ints on , 


ELECTRIC DUMBBELL. 
A Dumb-bell for Mtisculai 
Exercise. 

AN ELECTRO - MAGNETIC BAT 
TERY ror MEDICAL USE. 
This is the only ma- 
chine where 
Muscular Exercise 
—AND— 
Electric Quickening 


Can go on at the 
same time. 


Send for Circular, or 
call at 


168 WEST 84th ST,, 
New York, 
—-AQENTS WANTED.— 


The Smith & Shaw Electric Co. 











CINCINNATI. 





Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 





Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, effi 

and cheap. Diluted with from four to tw ode 
times its bulk of water and sprinkled about it 
immediately Costreze all bad odors, purifies every 
impure spot and chemically neu all in- 

fectious and disease- matter. 
mi /! LUABLE in the toom, Sold by 
Druggists every art bottles 50 cents. 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


FOR URVED TR 
STRAIGHT Se 








PARFUMERIE VIOLET, 


A la Reine des Abeilles, 
PARIS. 


PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
INVENTOR AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 
OF THE 


Royal Thridace and Veloutine 
Soaps, Thridace Perfumery, 


Kadsura, Pompadour, 
Champaka, etc, 


R. D. WARBURG & CIE., 


REPRESENTED BY G. BOSSA NGE, 


476 and 478 Broome St., N. Y. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade, 


0D. Case § So 


837 Broadway. 


Wall Papers. 


A new and carefully select- 
ed stock of English goods in 
chintz and other designs, es- 
pecially adapted to Cottage 
use; alsoa full line of fine 
hangings at moderate prices. 


Window Shades 


in all styles, made and put 
up in the very best manner. 





lage and Grain Buckets, Post, Floor and other 
“ulley.—Feedin sR yenniag in front of cattle. up- 
on elevated double rail track. 
ping om same style track for Fem 
manure Stables Carriers for are 
pay o or neotton at geueral meschands 


int tr 
market t that wuld A aed wr =y . fOMNY e8 Hoist wang Car. 


telat FoR cORs. norte. Hep Ny Gtloeve. 








GORING FIDE AyD wATEe PROOF. 
‘or Steep @ 
R OFIN G Cheap and urable. 
rred Paper for Lining Hen Houses. Keeps away 


ry rreeud for Samples and © Price List. 


mpire Roofin 
257 North 12th St., Philade 


O., 
phia, Pa. 





Send for Folren one eae fares 


arded esata 
a Exhibition, apne 


Garland Oil Stove 








H d for cookin and, heating 
almost unlimalted | coun ¢ oO the work o /naes 
PATE ERS. y on fe, Easily 


erfec' 
anaved, In use KN over the world, 
Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
56 Union #t., Boston; 220 Water Mtes N. Y. 
Holcemb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 
For Hard or Soft Coal, 
Ooke or W. “ 


6 or 
out alteration. 


Most Satisfactory Hou: 
Warmer in E xistence. 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 
Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville, 0. 


THE MAN 


5 Ton ‘Wasen Scales, 
Tron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brase 
Tare Beam aod Beam *, for 


SGO ana 


JONES he pays the freight— fer — | 

















Price List ues OF this fay 
wepioehe aoa a! ii, 



































































































































Send stamp for Tennis and Bicycle Catalogue. 


HORSMAN'S 


CELEBRATED 


TENNIS 


RACK EHTS. 


** Brighton,” ‘‘ Casino,” “ Elberon,” “ Championship ” 
and ‘‘ Berkeley” are superior to any other Rackets in the 
market. The above {Illustration represents the New Racket, ‘‘ BRIGHTON,” which is unewcelled, 


E.1. HCRSMAN 8&0 and 82 William St., New Yorke 
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CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


BODY BRUSSSLS, best qual- 
ity, $1.00 per yard. All other 
CARPETINGS at correspond- 
ingly LOW PRICES. 


RUCS. 


ENORMOUS REDUCTION in 
PRICES. Over 300 RUGS, de- 
sirable for city and country fur- 
nishing. at LESS than AUCTION 
PRICES, and 20 PER CENT. 
BELOW COST. It is intended 
to close these goods out at once. 


Proadovary KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. — 








Financial, 


FIRST STAGES OF VIRGINIA RE- 
PUDIATION. 


Tue Funding Act of March 80th, 1871, 
passed hy the legislature of Virginia, made 
as we have previously shown, the coupons, 
attached to the bonds authorized by the 
act, ‘‘ receivable at and after maturity for 
all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due 
the state.” This, in effect, madé these 
coupons a legal tender for the purpose 
specified ; and the act was a contract of the 
state with the holders of such coupons. 

And yet the legislature of Virginia on the 
7th of March, 1872, which was less than 
one year after the enactment of the Fund- 
ing Act, passed another act which declared 
that thereafter it should ‘‘ not be lawful 
for the officers charged with the collection 
of taxes or other demands of the state,” 
then due, or which might thereafter become 
due, ‘‘to receive in payment thereof any- 
thing else than gold or silver coin, United 
States Treasury notes, or notes of the na- 
tional banks of the United States.” This 
act, upon its face, was in direct and open 
conflict with the provision of the Funding 
Act of 1871 in respect to the receivability 
of the coupons attuched to the bonds au- 
thorized by the latter act; and, had it been 
held to be valid law, it would have abro- 
gated the contract made by the act of 1871. 
It was evidently intended to have this 
effect ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
the legislature of Virginia, after having 
made a contract with the creditors of the 
state, should, in less than a year, have 
taken this first step in the downward road 
of repudiation. This act was the first of a 
series of acts which have given to that state 
a bad character among all honorable men. 
It professed to repeal all prior acts incon- 
sistent with itself. 

The question, as might have been ex- 
pected, whether the act of March 7th, 1872 
was valid law, soon came before the courts 
of Virginia, and, finally, in the case of An- 
toni v. Wright, 22 Gratt., 883, reached 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of that state, 
at its November Term of 1872. This ques- 
tion was elaborately argued on both sides; 
and the decision of the court was that Vir- 
ginia, in issuing the bonds of the state in 
pursuance of the act of 1871, had entered 
into a valid contract with the holders of 
these bonds, and with all persons holding 
the coupons thereof, to receive the coupox 
in payment of all taxes and dues to the 
state, and that the act of March 7th, 1878, 
so far a3 it conflicted with this contract, 
was void and of no force. The authority 
of this case was recognized by the. same 
court in Wisejy. Rogers, 24 ‘Gratt., 169; 





and in Clarke y. Tyler, 80 Gratt., 184, 187, 
which was decided in 1878, the court said 
that the decision in Antoni v. Wright 
‘ must be held to be the settled law of this 
state,” The Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia thus rebuked and rendered in 
operative the first attempt of the legislature 
of that state to repudiate the contract made 
by the state in the Funding Act of 1871; 
and it would have been to the credit of the 
state if the work of repudiation had ended 
with this unsuccessful beginning. 

The result of the decision by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia was that the 
coupons annexed to the bonds, issued un- 
der the Fundi ng Act of 1871, were subse- 
quently, and until March 1873, received to 
their full amount in the payment of all taxes 
due the stute. This was so far a triumph 
of law and justice over an intended and 


} attempted repudiation. 


This state of things, however, did not 
last long. The legislature of Virginia, on 
the 25th of March, 1878, tried another ex- 
periment in the same line, It passed an 
act that, from the interest payable out of 
the Treasury of the state on the bonds 
thereof, whether funded or unfunded, 
there should be retained a tax on the same 
equal to fifty cents on the one hundred dol- 
lars of their market value, on the first day 
of April in each year, and also made it the 
duty of every: officer of the state, charged 
with the collection of taxes, to deduct from 
the matured coupons which might be ten- 
dered in payment of taxes or other dues 
to the state such tax as was then or might 
thereafter be imposed on the bonds. This 
act was in 1874 so modified as not to be 
applicable to non-residents of the state; but 
in 1876 another act was passed, providing 
for the assessment of taxes in the state, in 
which the provision of the act of 1878 was 
restored to the fullest extent, and made 
applicable to non-residents, as well as to 
citizens of the state. This was the second 
stage in the history of Virginia repudia- 
tion. 

The valjdjty of this legislation came be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia in 1978, and, in Hartman vy. Green- 
how, 102 VU. 8., 672, was, at the October 
term of 1880, considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The doctrine 
of the latter court, as set forth in the opin- 
ion delivered by Mr. Justice Field, was to 
the following effect: 1. That the bonds 
issued under the Funding Act of 1871, and 
taken in exchange by a creditor of the 
state for the old bonds surrendered by him, 
and the coupous annexed thereto and made 
payable to bearer and also *‘ receivable at 
and after maturity for all taxes, debts, 
dues, and demands due the state,” formed 
a contract between the state and the holder 
of the bonds and the holder of the coupons, 
from which, without the consent of such 
holder, the state could not be released. 
2. That a subsequent enactment, imposing 
a taxon these bonds, and requiring the 
same to be deducted from the coupons 
originally attached to them, when tendered 
in payment of taxes or other dues to the 
state, cannot be applied to coupons sepa- 
rated from the bonds, and held by a differ- 
ent owner, without impairing the contract. 

Mr. Justice Field, in stating the opinion 
of the court, said: 


“The act of 1876 declares that the coupons 
shall not be thus received fer taxes and dues 
owing by the holders of them for their full 
amount, but only for such portion as may re- 
main after a tax subsequently levied upon the 
bonds, to which they were originally attached, 
is deducted, though the bonds be held by other 
parties. If this does not impair the contract 
with the bondholder, who was authorized to 
transfer to others the coupons with this quality 
of receivability for taxes annexed, and also the 
contract with the bearer of the coupon written 
on its face that it should be received for all 
taxes to the state, it is difficult to see in what 
way the contract with either would be impaired 
even though the tax on the bond should be 
equal to the whole of its coupons. If, against 
the express terms of the contract, the state can 
take & portion of the interest in the shape of a 
tax on the bond, it may at ite pleasure take the 
the whole,” 


This decision blocked the game of Vir- 
ginia repudiation in the sécond étage of the 
experiment. The Constitution ofthe United 
States declares that no state shall pass any 
a impairing the obligation of con- 

tracts”; and this provision, as construed 





by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
stood in the way of this ingeniously de- 
vised game. The State of Virginia could 
not, in the exercise of its taxing power, 
break a contract into which it had entered 
with its creditors, and thus cheat them out 
of their dues according to the terms of 
such contract. Though a sovereign state, 
and not directly suable in any Federal 
court by the citizens of another state, or 
by the citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state, this sort of rascality was beyond its 
constitutional power. 





NATIONAL BANK REPORTS. 


Our paper goes weekly into the hands of 
thousands of bank and other corporate officials, 
capitalists and business men in all parte of the 
country. 

We invite their special attention to the bank 
reports published in our columns this week. 
They will be surprised to see the immense line 
of deposits now held by these institutions. The 
leading items of their reports are given in the 
following summary. 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 





NS . cngnckhindasnbedetende $4,526,094 
be at SR Aasbestatebsannesecenses 300,000 
Cl ctheteshdeetackeceenen n6ee 125,000 
Un REE EEE 51,324 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
ccecchaakadennacnenhiae 3,054,234 
Copital stock......... saelahieicnamite 250.000 
peer hy Se ee 150,000 
U ndivided profita...........ssseee- 119,126 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Resources 








MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





‘*PrLenty of funds, but no demand,” is 
the stereotyped manner of expressing tLe 
condition of the local money market. No 
new features have been developed during 
the past week, and the low rates that have 
prevailed so long still continue to hold 
sway over what transactions transpire. 
There has been considerable shifting of 
loans, occasioned by the slight flurry there 
has been in the stock market, but rates 
have not been affected thereby, and the de- 
mand has in no sense inereased. The flow 
of currency continues toward this center, 
and supplies here are increasing rather 
than decreasing. Call loans rule at 1@1} 
per cent. Commercial paper has ruled 
quiet and steady, with the offerings of 
first-class paper comparatively light. The 
best double-named paper can be readily 
negotiated at 834@4 per cent. discount, and 
single names at 44@54. 

Stook Market.—The market has been 
unsettled and unsteady throughout the 
week, though but little change in the 
actual condition of business is noted. 
Some things that have occurred, however, 
give promise of an important bearing upon 
the future. The bitter fight that has been 
waged for some time past between the 
railroads leading westward from Chicago, 
has come to an end, and a peace compact 
has been signed that is to run parctically 
for two years. It is worthy of note that 
the railroad managers of the West, and es- 
pecially of the lines forming the present 
compact, have a habit of keeping their 
agreements with each other regarding 
rates much better than the representatives 
of their Eastern connections. While the 
traffic is still light there is now an assur. 
ance that the roads will receive reasonable 
compensation for the business done. The 
bull element still controls the market; but 
no effort has been made by them, as yet, 
to advance prices. The active trading has 
been confined to but few stocks, which have 
monopolized the attention of the leading 
speculators for some time. There is an 
absence of interest on the part of the gen- 
eral public in the transactions of the stock 
exchange, and the business is still confined 
principally to the room-traders. There is 
every evidence, judging from the present 
situation, of an advance in values, and ii is 
generally believed thé same will be realized 
Very soon. 

U. 8. Bowps.--The Government bond 
market was steady and without special 
feature, though there is a growing convic- 
tion he the fours are too high, and, in 
view of existing conditions, —— are oer 
izing Be maeet Premium {h 
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Bank Sratement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $351,900, an increase in specie 
of $604,200, an increase in legal tenders of 
$2,276,900, an increase in deposits of $38,- 
068,100, and a decrease in circulation of 
$268,400. The surplus reserve was in- 
creased by $2,115,325, and is now $57,416,- 
050. 

Bank Stocxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 








Bid. Asked, él. A le 
Americs......... 0060 — +|Mechanics’....... 140 
Kx.. .119 — |Mercantile....... 118 
Butch's = Drov’s.1560 — |Merchants’....... i33 
peeees 245 — |Merchants’ Ex... $0 
eovccccccees we — |Market.. 40 
eres. .....--1b0 — |Mech's& irad’re 100 
Corp Pzcuange, 160 165 |Metropolitan... 
boone” 3400 = eovese 
Centra) Nat'l... 1093¢ 1123¢)New York....... 
we inth National. 
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Forriagn Exouance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was firm. The posted rates 
for Sterling were advanced $c. on Monday, 
and were further advanced $c. on Tuesday. 
On Saturday they were $4.873@#4.88 for 
60-day bills and $4.893}@#4.90 for demand. 
Actual business was done at $4.683@$4.87 
for bankers’ bills, $4.88}@$4 88} for de- 
mand, $4.89@#4.894 for cable transfers, 
and $4.854@4.854 for commercian. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.1823@5.182 for 60-day bills and 5.164@ 
5.168 for checks; Reichmarks at 954@954 
for long and 953@954 for short sight, and 
Guilders at 40} for long and 404 for short. 





FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Messrs. A. 8S. Hatch & Co., No. 5 Nassau 
Street, issue to their customers a weekly 
circular which contains reliable financial 
information, and many suggestions to those 
who may be interested in stocks and the 
investment of money. A copy will be sent 
to any une who will signify their desire to 
have them do so. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the Treasurer of the 
State of Connecticut, asking proposals for 
the purchase of Connecticut State Bonds 
to the amount of $1,740,000, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS., 








CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


SAFETY AND PROFIT. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
Address, Central mJ es he Agency, Jackson- 


NET 





= 


INTEREST 








haa “tna U0. 


4 1-2 PER CENT:! 
COLLATERAL TRUST GOLD BONDS. 


Principal Payable June Ist, 1913. y 





INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY ON 18T 
JUNE AND 18T DECEMBER. 


Total Issue: Ten Million Dollars. 


The undersigned offer for sale a limited amount of 
the above bonds at 1cl per cent. and accrued interest to 
date of payment, to be paid for on or before July 1th. 


SPEYER & CO., 


11 Bread Bt. (Mills Building). 
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PROPOSALS 


FOR 


CONNECTICUT 
STATE BONDS, 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


TREASUBER'S OFFICE, } 
HaRTFORD, May" 4th, 1885 
Bealed pro als will be received by the undersigned 
reat rhe Bot " i the re or Aad part of a preg eee 
ue =| mda oO} °. of Connectic "4 
™ Fe i x ven oe and Forty 
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By the terms of the law authorizing the issue 
these bonds, they are expressly exempted trom t#” & 
Hon ain this state, by or under state or municipal + Ur 


It is ‘expected that the bonds will have been, | 
raved, printed and made ready ioe —— on? be 
a une, 1885. be deliy 
Treas 


atthe of 
Hart on oy death da day o of 


graved. printed and ‘pode wendy fon tlle Sth 
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ie. © right is reserved to reject any or ail bids. 





Bidders should mark the outsides o 


their envelopes ‘ Pregosals to buy 
Bonds.’ 


Valentine B. Chamberlain, 


Treaanrer of the State of Connecticut. 
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‘ F, JAYNE & CO,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REALESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn and suburban 
Property. Also in Farms, and Western and Southern 
Lands. Money to Loan on Bond aud Mortgage. 

No charges for registering property. 

Members of “The Keal Estate Exchange and 
Auction Room, Limited." 


213 West 234 Street, near 8th Avenne; 


AND 


690 65 Liberty St, Room 22 A. 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Morteages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
Smount of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
Payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt ef drafts. 
Addréss, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
& 10 per Cent. 


ist, MORTGAGE BONDS 
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A. S, HATCH & 6O,, 
BANKERS; 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. ; 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange beugiut and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





FOR SALE by J. H. STEVENSON & CO., 
100 Kitth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., a Lake, 
one mile long, wail stocked with Fish: a few 
hours’ ride from Pittsburgh; also, connected 
with the lake, a plete set of resort 


buildings. Price, only $20,000. Al#e, ive Hotels, 
four Flour Mills, and ten Country Stores for 
sale Farm liste sent free. 


lowa First Mortgage Bonds 


CORNING, [OWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Payable in Boston. Correspondence solicited. 
Boston and New England reference. 


Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President, 











H. MERRIFIELD, Prest. R. M. TRUST CO... 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST 
GRAND FORKS, DA A, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 


Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ve’ t Nation 








WE OFFER FOR SALE 
STATE OF OHIO BONDS, 
STATE OF INDIANA BONDS, 
STATE OF MAINE BONDS, 
STATE OF MARYLAND BONDS, 
STATE OF TEXAS BONDS, 
STATE OF FLORIDA BONDS, 
CITY OF NEW YORK BONDS, 
CITY OF JERSEY CITY BONDS, 

AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVEST- 

MENTS. 


MOLLER & CO., 


21 WALL ST. 
COLORADO”: © ouactimnste, andi Wie farm 
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DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Pipi 
a ench tence, 6 "| Guarea nevetviee Wont: 
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=a WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO, 
Te A 


TRAVEL, 








A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter 
Genera] Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Railway. .If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes" and a copy of “Gems of the Northwest; 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, fan Frat 
cisco, St, Panl, Minneapolis, ete,, ask for “A Tale 
Nine Cities.” These publications contain valuable 
information which can be obtained in no other way 


rut CHICAGO 4" 


NW ESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chichpo 
uncil Bluffs, 
—_ Omaha, 


4 line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
rooana Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
oe. yey 1 Bluffs, Omaha and all poini s West. 


AOE LNG, 
ST. PAUL O "MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best to to Ro Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
lath, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct ronte to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It is the PEA KE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 


PALABYALHEPINE AES gh ne 


nS EE aALe wre, 


AND CHICAGO AND WINONA. 

If you are ing wo Denver, Ogden, San 

Franciseo, Portland, or any point in the West 

or Northwest, the a ent for tickets via the 
“N TH- ‘WES ERN” 


if you wish the best accom: ations. 


i a re 
STATE LINE. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 
DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 
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Hommercial 
ANDREW JACKSON DAM. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death 
of Andrew J. Dam on Saturday last, at the 
Union Square Hotel, of paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Dam was, without doubt, one 
of the best-known hotel-keepers in the 
country, and had a great number of warm, 
personal friends who will hearof his death 
with genuine sadness. He was a genial, 
warm-hearted, generous, obliging, and 
honorable man. Born on July 4th, 1824, his 
early years were passed on his father’s farm 
in Maine. While a young man he found 
employment in a country hotel and en- 
tered into the business with a determina- 
tion to iearn it thoroughly. He soon be- 
came the proprietor of a hotel, and con- 
tinued for nearly all or quite the balance 
of his life to be a hotel-keeper. At his 
death he was proprieforof the Union Square 
Hotel, and the Hotel Dam adjoining, ou 


Union Square, having in their management 
the assistance of his son, and was also one 
of the preprietors of the Astor House. He 
was a member of the Old Guard, of the 
Manhattan Club, of the Olympic Yacht 
Club, and a prominent member of the Ma- 
sonic Order, having received the highest 
degree conferred in this country. Mr. 
Dam was a typical hotel-keeper, of fine 
physique and commanding presence. He 
had a pleasant face, even handsome, and 
while his deportment was dignified and 
gentlemanly, he was at the same time one 
of the most genial of men. 





— — - 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANE 
SHARES. 


Tne Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Boyer v. Boyer and Others, 5 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 706, has just rendered another deci- 
sion in regard to the taxation of the shares 
of national banks by state authority. Mr. 
Justice Harlan delivered the opinion of the 
court; and the pith of what was said on 
the subject is summarized in the following 
propositions : 

1. That the former decisions of the Su- 
preme Court do not sustain the proposition 
that national’ bank shares may be sub- 
jected, under the authority of a state, to 
local taxation where a very material part, 
relitively, of other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens within the same 
jurisdiction or taxing district is exempted 
from such taxation. 

2. That while exact uniformity or equal- 
ity of taxation cannot be expected under 
any system, capital invested in national 
bank shares was intended by Congress to 
be placed upon the same footing of sub- 
stantial equality in respect of taxation by 
state authority as the state establishes for 
other moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens, however invested, 
whether in state bank shares or otherwise. 

The learned Justice reviews the legisla- 
tion of Congress on the subject, and also 
the previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relating to the 
matter, and gives the result in these two 
propositions. There is no doubt that Con- 
gress might have exempted the shares of 
national banks from taxation by state au- 
thority altogether. It did not, however, 


think it expedient to exercise this power. 
Permitting such taxation, it chose to limit 
it by a definite and specific rule; and that 
rule is that the taxation may be such, and 
such only, as is applied by state authority 
to other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of the state, no matter 
how such capital may be invested. This 
rule embraces not only the rate of the tax 
to be imposed, but also the whole process 
of valuation applied to the property to be 
taxed. State authority must move strictly 
within the limits of this rule, so that there 
shall be no discrimination of any kind 
against national bank shares ; and any such 
taxation of these shares in violation of this 
rule is for that reason urconstitutional. 
This is the well-settled doctrine of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
oe meer. See me ©. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue event of the week in the dry-goods 
market was the large sale of domestic cot- 
ton goods on Thursday, which had so long 
been talked of, not only in the dry-goods 
trade but in other branches of business as 
well; for it was looked upon in some méas- 
ure as an indicator of the feeling of the 
trade as to the outlook of business. Every 
section of the country was represented, and 
there was soarcely a large jobbing house 


in the country which did not have either a 
member of the firm or a trusted buying 
agent pre:ent. The best of feeling pre- 
vuiled, and everybody appeared pleased 
that such good figures had been secured, 
and felt encouraged at seeing such a buoy- 
ant feeling run through the trade. The re- 
sult was an improved feeling for the bal- 
ance of the week, and a good many buyers 
from remote sections of the country re- 
mained in town, which caused a fair 
demand for small reassortments of season- 
able goods, and a considerable business in 
brown and colored cottons. The prospects 
are very encouraging, judging from the 
present temper of the market and the gen- 
eral good feeling existing. 

Corton Goops.—There was an irregular 
demand for staple cotion goods; but the 
tone of the market is certainly better. 
Brown and colored cottons have met with 
some attention, and a few good-sized par- 
cels changed hands. Bleached goods were 
in light request, and there was a steady 
though moderate call for plain and fancy 
white goods. It will not be wise for manu- 
facturers of staple cotton goods to attach 
too much importance to the successful re- 
sults of the trade sale. While it is true 
that the goods brought within a fraction of 
private sale prices, it must not.be forgotten 
that private sale prices have been very low 
and unremunerative for some time past. 

Print Corus continued quiet in demand ; 
but prices remain steady and unchanged at 
84c. plus 1 per cent. for 64x64s, and 2#c. for 
56x60s. Later advices from Fall River re- 
port some sales of 64x64s at 34c. plus 4 per 
cent. 

Prints were a trifle more active, numer- 
ous small selections of choice: fancies, 
sateens, linen-finish and chambray styles, 
jacquard plaids and other specialties hav- 
ing been made by buyers on the spot. 
Shirtings and indigo-blues also were in falr 
request, and there was a moderate call for 
grays, robes, mournings and furnitures. 

Woo en Goops.—The quantity of orders 
now on hand for worsteds, overcoatings 
and other clothing woolens, is such as to 
impart a tone of firmness to the market 
scarcely justified by the character or amount 
of the week’s transactions. A few repre- 
sentatives of the near-by clothing trade 
were inquiring for Fall cassimeres some- 
what more freely than heretofore, and a 
fair number of sales resulted. The demand, 
however, ts still chiefly for goods with a 
worsted face, though for some kinds of 
all-wool dress fabrics, such as tricots, plaids 
and broches, there was a somewhat larger 
demand; but the trade in miscellaneous 
woolens generally was quiet and without 
special feature. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 


The volume of business in imported dry 
goods was confined within narrow limits, 
there being no steady or regular demand 
for staple fabrics and only a light and ir- 
regular demand for novelties in dress ma- 
terials. Black silks were exceedingly 
sluggish and inactive, the only opening for 
their profitable disposal being found among 
the manufacturers of mantles and (milli- 
nery. There was a better business doing in 
Italian cloths, serges and tailors’ trimmings. 
Transactions in hosiery and gloves mostly 
took the form of purchases of job lots of 
remnants and sample dozens. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,155,905 $1,877,924 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,226,444 1,878,144 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 88,419,448 49,871,682 
Thrown on the market....... 40,469,884 48,393,606 


Great Slaughter! 
3,000 ROLLS 
New China Mattings, 


BOUGHT AT THE RECENT LARGE AUCTION 
SALES 


AT A SACRIFICE! 


offered at the following EXTRAORDINARY PRIUES : 
ee Set Shes $4.35 vas, $5.50, 96.00, ‘duo, 
$7.60 and $8.00 per of wy 


H. P. WILLIAMS & COMPANY, 


246 and 250 CANAL STREET, 

















BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET. 


SPECIAL. 


CONKLING & CHIVVIS 


23d-st. and 6th-ave., 
(Formerly known as Booth’s Theater.) 


Are offering the tollowing 


EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS: 


50,00 Yards 24-inch Black Dress 
Surah Silk, 65c., worth 95c,; 
250 pieces All-Wool French 
Cheviots, 45 inches wide, pur- 
chased for cash at an enormous 
loss to the importer, 69c., former 
price, $1.25; 5,000 yards Pin 
Check Camel’s Hair, 30 inches 
wide, 15c. per yard, regular 
price, 37¢.; 5,000 yards heavy 
Furniture Cretonnes, reduced 
to 9c. a yard; 2,500 Moquette 


Rugs, $2.50, tormerly sold for 
$3.75. 


Millinery. Millinery, 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR NEW DEPART- 
MENT OF 


Millinery, Flowers, Feathers, 
Ribbons, Straw Goods, &c. 


CONKLING & CHIVVIS, 


23d Street and Sixth Ave. 


ADAMS&CO., 


SIXTH AVE., Cor. 22d ST. 


Special Sale of 500 Pieces 


FRENCH SATEENS, 


AT 28 CENTS PER YARD. 
COST TO LAND, 85 CENTS. 








ALSO 100 PIECES 


Combination, Stripe, and Plair 


Bison Cloth, 


AT 75 CENTS ; 


SELLING EVERYWHERE AT 150 CENTS. 


ADAMS & CO. 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave, and 20th Street, New York City. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


STRAW GOODS 


NOW OFFEREO AT LOW PRICES. 


CHOICE LINE 
Wraps and Costumes. 


Our Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue being Exhausted, we will en- 
deavor to furnish information re- 
garding our immense stock of 
goods, with samples of the same 
when requested, with our usual 
promptness. All names furnished 
early will be placed on our lists for 
Catalogues of our Fall and Winter 
Goods, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















NOT TO BREAK = OVER THE: HIPS 


Mm . — of this —e ay _— with 
whi 3, like the ribs, arow 
the body. The front and back are boned 
with Coraline. 


Price by mail, $1.10, For sale by all leading 
merchants. 


. WARNER BROTHERS, 
353 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE INDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘ THE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered &t our office on the receipt of one dollar. 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twanty-tive centa each. The neual price is #1 50. 











For Knitting or Crocheting. Belding’s Superior Pure Thread 








































Knitting Silk is the Best! 
Bay Belding’s Silk and Twist, 


UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 








Full Length and Gtrepath Guaran- 


cabt Rerthampton, 
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BELDING BROS. & CO., 
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BJ Denning Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


(RETAIL. ) 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


In Every Department. 


RICH BLAGK SILKS, 


Having purchased from one 
of the best European manu- 
facturers a large invoice of 
superior satin-finished Black 
Silks, at 40 per cent. below 
the cost of manufacture, they 
will to-morrow place _ the 
same on sale at the following 
extraordinarily low prices: 

One lot at $1.25 per yard; 
regular price $1.75. 

One lot at $1.35 per 

regular price $1.85. 

One lot at $1.50 per 
regular price $2.00. 

One lot at $1.65 per yard; 
regular price $2.15. 

One lot at $1.75 per yard; 
regular price $2.35. 

One lot at $1.85 per yard ; 
regular price $2.50. 

One lot at $2.00 per yard; 
regular price $2.75. 

One lot at $2.25 per yard; 
regular price $3.00, 

These silks are of the best 
grades, and are genuine bar- 
gains, not having been made 
in inferior qualities to meet 
low prices. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


3,000 pieces superfine plaid 

Lawn at10c. per yard; re- 
duced from 18ce. 

500 pieces finest quality 
Gingham, latest styles in 
plaids and stripes, at 10e. per 
yard; reduced from 18c. 

100 pieces fine Satine, pink 
and blue grounds, with bright 
figures, at 9c. per yard; re- 
duced from 25c. 

ALSO 


250 elegant white Swiss 
embroidered Robes at $9.00 
each; reduced from $16.00. 


yard ; 


yard; 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 B ROADWA Y. 


EVERY DEPARTM»: NT IN OUR UR ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW STOCKED WITH 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 

ALL OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND THOROUGHLY 
DESIRABLE IN EVERY RESPECT. 

WE NAME THE 

LOWEST PRICES 
Bd IT IS POSSIBLE TO OFFER STRICTLY 
ST-CLASS GOODS. 

m eave SEVERAL NEW WEAVES IN GOODS 
pa oe AND POLONAISES, AL89 SOME OF 
ice ST FABRICS FOR THE COMING SEA- 
ge CREPE JAPPO, CREPE JAPONIA, SUL- 

~ A, LA GLORIA, FIGARO, ETC, 

canny CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULULINE OF 
NUM Yee 8, HENRIETTAS, BATISTES, AND 
— LING, OF BEST FRENCH AND ENG- 

ca MANOFACTURKS. 
Pa — ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND CREPE 
PARASOLS, 
FOR US FROM OUK OWN Dz- 


na,,JACKSON’S, 


BROADWay, BET, 9th AND Jou STS. 





— EXPRESSLY 





Chas. Gossage 
i Co. 
DRY GOODS AND CARPETS, 
State and Washington Streets 


CHICAGO. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


We desire to offer to purchasers residing at a distance 
the superior facilities and advantages of our 


“Mail Order Department,” 


Assuring them of faithful and prompt service. 


Its ecpanisation is such that every advanti 
derived from a personal visit is secured to cus- 
pom a wants and preferences are clearly ex- 


Cutal nd pric ae being of no perma 
~~ price ~ ne ae pe 


them, we prefer to turnish eaeiion on application, 
and will send goods subject to approval. Samples sent 





assortment, and 


ORDER BY MAIL. 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED OOAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.92 TO $56.49. ALLOF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MO81 FASH- 

IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 

SUPERIOR WOREMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.99, 

$24.99, $26.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTIOU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETO., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


LADIES, Try It. The 


Corticelli puctwinc sae” | 
Sewing 











unequaled, tor Hand or 
Machine Sewing. Smooth, 
Strong, Fuil Lenguh. La- 


° dies, ask your storekeeper 
Silk for “CORTICELLI 
° SPOOL” SILK. 
SOFT FINISH. 
Florence Positively the only 


° ° Silk suitable for knitting, 

Knitting which will bear washing 

withont injury to color or 

” texture. Free from Poison- 

Silk ous Dyes, Strictly Pure 

e Sold by all enterprising 

dealers. Our latest book on Knitting (No. 5), with 

Samples of rt and Etching Silk, sent ou receipt 
of three 2-cent stam 





WONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, M asa. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS 


The lowest prices that we,in all our business ex- 
perience, ever remember quoting. 


FINE BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Double width Black Lace BUNTING, 12}¢c. ; cheap 
at Quc 


42-inch Fine French Black ALBATROSS, 49c.; cheap 


at 6ic, 

22-inch BATISTE SUBLIME, “ “Lapin'a” 60c. ; cheap 
at 765c, 

Striped GRENADINE, Silk 7” Wool, 78c.; cheap at 
$1.25. 

44-inch Black Lace BUNTING, “Lupin's,” 658c.; 
cheap at 85c. 

86-inch HENRIETTA CLOTH, Silk Warp, %5c.; 
cheap at 81. 

36-inch HENRIETTA CLOTH, Silk Warp, ?8c.; cheap 
at $1.25. 


COLORED AND FANOY 
DRESS GOODS. 


78 pieces imported fancy BLOCK PLAIDS, woo! fill- 
ing, l5c,; formerly 6c, 

48 pieces imported fancy PLAID OCASHMERES, 
very fine, 19c.; formerly 8c. 

883 pieces 44-inch French FOULE PLAIDS, 
shades of Gray, 48. ; formerly 80c. 

75 pieces 40-inch Black and White and Fancy Col- 
ora PIN CHEOK, boc. ; formerly 65c. 

4 pieces 42-inch finest qualities pin-point GOBSA- 
MER CLOTH, 68c.; formerly @1. 

387 pieces 42-inch fancy COMBINATION SUITINGS, 
50c.; Broche pattern to match, 60. 

2% pieces 42-inch fine French FOULE COMBINA- 
TION, 90c.: Proche to match, $1.10, 

82 pieces 56-inch CLOAKING PLAIDS, pure wool, 
ibe, and 9c. 

40 pieces 56-inch LADIES' CLOTH, Jacquard fig- 
ures, Summer shades, 9c. 

80 pieces 42-inch all-wool NUN'’S VEILINGS, Pink 
and Blue, only 49c. ; cheap at 75c, 

8 cases, double width plain and fancy LACE BUNT. 
INGK, 124¢c.; cheap at 25c. 

Fine line NUN'S VEILINGS, ALBATROSSES, 
CASHMERES and UNDINE CLOTHS. 


WHITE GOODS. 


VICTORIA LAWNS, 7c., 9c., 12c., léc., to 450, a yard. 

White and colored figured INDIA LAWNS, 12}ce., 
léc,, and 20c. a yard. 

Dotted and figured white SWISS at 2c. a yard; 
worth 46c, 

Striped Nainsook APRON CHECKS, 12\c. ayard; 
worth 20c- 

8 cases APRON CHECKS, 7c. a yard. 

Colored figured PIQUE, 7c. a yard. 

Open work CHECKS, lzc. a yard; worth 20c. 


CRAZY CLOTHS 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Will not crease, and washing will imoro ve ic, and it 
crazy effect still be retained, white and colored, 25c. a 
yard, 

INDIA MULLS, all colors, for hat trimming, 26c., 
80c., 350, a yard. 

Fancy colored stripe and plaid Linen CARRIAGE 
LAP ROBES at 75c,, $1, $1.25, $1.65, $2 each. 


DRESS SILKS. 


18,000 yards Black and Colored GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
all guararteed. 

Colored GROS GRAIN 3, 20 and 22 inches wide, 92 }¢c. ; 
worth from $1.25 to $1.0. 

22-inch extra quality Colored GROS GRAIN, 81.10; 
worth 82.50. 

2v-inch Black GROS GRAIN, S#ec.; worth 8c. 

Black SATIN RHADAMES, 79c, and 98c.; worth 
1.10 and $1.25. 

600 pieces SUMMER SILKS, 25c., 85c., 49c., and 65c. 

Striped SATINS, all leading combinations, 838c. 

6 pieces Black SATIN, 50c. 


PARASOLS, 
THOUSANDS TO SELECT FROM. 


Fashion Magazine, 


Summer Number Now Ready. 


Sample copies, lic. Subscription, 60c. per annum, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 311} to 821 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
NEW YORK. 


TEN ISL 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


hn Street, New Y¥: 
ANCE | 18 Buoabwar. neat 4. a “kaw Vous, 
BBANCE | oe REET, 
ru frantH STREET, » PHILADELPHIA. 


two 
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ish Dress Goods and ent, 
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CARPETINGS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
W.&J, SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING THEIR ENTIRE STOCK AT MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


M ETTES from $1,15 per yard upwar 
Ries = pei = 
AMATTING ‘from 5.00 per roll 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS trom Rik 

rena as 


ANTIOUM tad FRENCH LACE 
from ce W war arc 
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Window Shades made and put up on short 
netice, or materials furnished. 





ORDERS SENT BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION, 





Broadway and 19th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


In order to secure the early dis- 
posal of their Spring and Sum- 
mer Importations of 
SILKS AND VELVETS, 

have made very heavy reductions 
throughout all sections of their 
departments, and are now offer- 
ing a stock of unusual magnitude 
and attractiveness at unprece.- 
dentedly low prices. Over 1,000 
pieces of Summer Silks, Lou- 
isiennes, Chenes, Ormure Glaces, 
Foulards, etc., at less than manu- 
facturer’s prices. 

5,000 pieces Black Silks, from 
5Oc., to #7 a yard, 

5,000 pieces Colored Silks, 
Merveilleux, Rhadames, etc., at 
#1 and upward. 

Rich novelties in Silks and Vel- 
vets, suitable for Dress Combina- 
tions, wraps, etc., at about half- 
price. 

An examination is respectfully 
invited, 

Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


GREAT SALE. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS. 


600 DIFFERENT STYLES 


BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


BEST FIVE FRAMES, THIS nat: PA 
TEBRG a ANUFACTURER'’S ENT? STOO 
UORCHASED AT A BAORIFICE. 


We offer this Week, 
TO CreR PRICE OF ORDINARY TAPEBIRIES. 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (BEST ALL- see 
CHOICE DESIGNS pot one THE COST 


MA'T'TINGS. 
LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED 


een aap aie gun, FANCY, FROM #5 


ROLLS OF F OuINGS, ah A ne, pF Att 


“FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
DRAPERIES, 


me bie ALL THE NEW DESIGNS, AT ABOUT 
NE-HALF FH REGULAR PRICE. 


PART He He 
INGS 0 ay 








HASING THEIR COVER. 
AVE THEIR FU ALY 4 | 
TERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


SOCAL? BEEING AMG ROM 8 TEBE 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY). 


| SHEPPARD KNAPP 


SIXDM-AVEROR AND 9TH-9T. 
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Frisurarce. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Tax Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, as our readers have already been 
informed, has elected Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy, late Vice-President of that insti- 
tution, to fill the office made vacant by the 
death of President Winston. The action 
of the Board of Trustees of this great cor- 
poration, in this important matter, was un- 
doubtedly wise, safe and conservative, and 
it will, in its wide and far-reaching results, 
give great satisfaction to its immense con- 
stituency of policyholders and friends. ~~ 

The prompt and hearty unanimity of the 
Board in muking this appointment was 
indeed a most honorable and touching 
tribute to the character and eminent quali- 
fications of Mr. McCurdy. By this act 
they who know him well have testified as 
to his ability to fill a place hardly second 
in importance and influence to any in the 
whole nation. That Mr. McCurdy should 
almost tremble with emotion in taking 
upon his shoulders such immense respon- 
sibility, is not at all strange. A President 
who could stand unmoved and uncover his 
head to take the oath of office to administer 
well the affairs of sixty millions of people, 
a General who could, without emotion, 
holding in his hands the destiny of a nation, 
lead into battle a hundred thousand trained 
soldiers, or any man, no matter who or 
what his qualifications might be, who 
could coolly accept the official management 
of this great institution, assume the cus- 
tody of a hundred million of dollars and 
the indirect guardianship of the financial 
interest bound up in a hundred thousand 
households, must be made of stone not to 
feel, and feel deeply, the poverty of human 
expression, and ulso a strong desire and 
longing for physical strength, mental vigor 
and the best in the whole sweep of endow- 
ments to aid him in the discharge of his 
duty. 

That Mr, McCurdy thus rightly feels, is 
evideat from the speech he made to his 
Trustees on assuming the duties of his high 
office. We give it entire to our readers, 
embracing as they do numerous policy- 
holders in that institution, and tothe public 
who desire to know something of the man 
who stands at the head of the largest Life 
Insurance Company in the world. 


Remarks made by Richard A. McCurdy 
on the occasion of his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, April, 1885: 


Honorgp Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN 
Trustexs :—I will not affect unconcern at the 
announcement which has just been made to me. 
Indeed, I confess that I receive the same with 
much emotion. If I should use the conven- 
tional language which is on 
like the present, and express to you the high 
sense of honor I feel at being called upon to 
preside over the destinies of this great corpora- 
tion; if I should express the deep gratitude I 
feel to each and every one of you, and more 
especially to the senior members of the Board 
who have known me and watched my course now 
for many years, such language would be nothing 
but the simplest truth and the utterance of my 
sincere and heartfelt sentiments, But if I should 








sisted between the other mefibets of this Board 
and myself; if I should confine the consideration 
of the subject to merely personal grounds, of 
whatecever nature, it seems to meI should be 
lacking in a true appreciation of the magnitude 
of this occasion and of the high dignity of the 
action taken here to-day. For it must be recog- 
nized that in your legislative function you have 
done an act, by electing a president of this com- 
pany, which is of high and far-reaching moment. 
It ie characteristic of the societies, of which this 
one is the signal and exemplar, that they stretch 
out their tentacles, I may say, into every village 
and hamlet of the land; and what you have done 
to-day must resound, for good or for evil, in an 
appreciable degree, to the utmost limits of this 
continent, and perbaps to other shores. 

Gentlemen, I approach the assumption of the 
burthen which you have laid upon me with con- 
siderable hesitancy, with no overweening self- 
confidence, and with a full realization uf the 
consecration of mind and body and heart to the 
service of this Company which it involves. I 
bear in mind that my late predecessor bore 
mightily aloft the banner of this Company, and 
that it behooves his follower that it shall never 
be sullied or trampled in the dust, 

I ask myself: What is the ideal of the man 
that you as Trustees would select to administer 
its affairs if the impossible were possible? What 
qualities should you expect? The camera of the 
mind projects the image of a man of calm and 
temperate judgment, of good sense, of experi- 
ence, enterprise, energy,* integrity and thrift, 
and with an abiding sense of the sacredness of 
his trust. 

The outline isa large one, and the sunshine 
of publicity will stream fu)l upon it. Can this 
ideal be ever realized? 1 can only say, gentle- 
men, that, relying upon your advice, on your 
counsel, and with your constant support and 
help, to the question whether I will attempt to 
attain to this high ideal, I answer in the words 
of a ritual, the solemnity of which I conceive to 
be appropriate to the occasion, ‘I will, the Lord 
being my helper.” 

And so, gentlemen, I accept the position of 
your Prime Minister to carry out your wishes in 
the joint execution of this great trust; bat re- 
membering most profoundly and most devoutly 
at this moment, that, in the language ascribed 
to the immortal Richelieu : 

** There 1s ONE above 
Doth sway the mysterious harmonies of the World, 
Better than a Prime Minister.” 
=__- 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue daily papers still print long lists of 
fires, the’ most of them involving small 
losses, but many of large sums, and it looks 
now as if the enormous fire loss of last year 
would be outrun in 1885. 

There are doubtless reasons why the 
losses should increase; the amount of con- 
sumable property is increasing, and that 
makes more to burn. It is claimed, and 
with good reason, that the fire loss is a 
larger percentage upon the consumable 
values than ever before, and this ought not 
to be. Admitting, as insurance officers 
claim, and no doubt justly claim, that the 
constructions and furnishings and modern 
accommodations of buildings cause more 
and greater fires, it is still a fact that fire 
department managers, building inspectors, 
and insurance officers ought to find ways to 
diminish at one end the hazard and loys, as 
much as modern structures and improve- 
ments tend to increase it at the other end. 
That other parties than insurance officers 
have duties in this relation is admitted. 








rest upon the personal rela tions that have sub- 








But who will keep them up to their duty if 





the insurance officers do not? The theory 
that, in the end, the people who get insured 
must pay all costs by fire or otherwise is 
a sound one; but the first loss comes upon 
the companies, and if they do not know 
what remedies to apply and who ought to 
apply them, they ought-to know, or they 
do not know all of their duty; and if they 
do not make the effort to have them applied 
they do not do their duty. There are 
respects in which .the companies are re- 
sponsible and in which they, or their 
officers, are alone responsible. How large 
a share of the fires is from incendiarism, 
and how many of the incendiaries are led 
to do their bad work because their proper- 
ty is over-insured cannot be known. The 
heads of fire departments have claimed 
that their men had more labor to perform 
because of such over-insurance. For this 
the companies must be held responsible. 
Their officers may say: ‘‘ We do our best; 
we do not want to insure any property 
which is over-insured; we do our best to 
prevent it.” That may be an answer; but 
do all of your agents do their best to pre- 
vent over-insurunce, or the insurance of 
property of bad men, or of property not 
carefully protected from needless dangers 
of burning? Do a majority of insurance 
agents do this? 

Insurance agents are average men, no 
better, no worse; but they are paid a fixed 
amount for each one hundred dollars of 
premium they send to the companies. 
They get just as much if an insured prop- 
erty burns as they do if it does not burn. 
For them to refuse to insure is to keep 
money out of their own pockets; and to 
refuse to continue to insure any property 
once taken is to take money out of their 
own pockets. Conscientious men, acting as 
agents, will many times refuse ‘to insure, 
unquestionably; but all men are not con- 
scientious, and some of these will certainly 
be found acting as insurance agents. But 
good and bad alike are paid by the compa- 
nies in such manner as to lead them to look 
favorably upon every application, and to 
wish to tind each fit to insure. 

It is the busiaess of the company offi- 
cers to remove this prejudice in favor of 
taking everything offered. The agent 
should at least be without bias in favor of 
acceptance. Tunis proposition is so plainly 
true that it devolves a present and import- 
ant duty upon insurance officés. In the 
larger places it may be that this serious 
difficulty can be met by paying agents by 
fixed salaries, instead of by commission; 
but what is needed is that, in all places, by 
some mode, the agent shall be free to judge 
without bias whether he shall insure an ap- 
plicant, or refuse to do so. 

It seems surprising that the existence of 
this —— has never been discerned by 
insurance officers, and a remedy found. We 
propose to further discuss this question. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 








JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF BOSTON. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GROLGE B. WoopWARD, Secretary. 
Baseure A JPrest New England Nat'l B 
URL THERTO: ew Englan at’ 
GEO’ LorD OP rest. Bos Boston and Maine Railroed: 
Sounpn W Bazox, Prest, Boylston Insurauce Co. * 





LIVERUS HULL, Prest. Tucker Manufacturing Co. 
James F. C. Hypz, Auctioneer ae Seeman Agent. 
MUEL WELLS. 1.8. ( Counsel lor at 

4 AS 
DANIEL eas 
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PRANK 

; ANKLIN v HAVEN. ta ty oa Bank. 
STEPHEN H.B 


G BROGIBD: 200000 ccccccccccescce 
Total Liabilities 

Premium Reserve, Mass Standar - 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per ceut...... + 217,238 79 
22p ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTO1 8. 


Boston, February 9th, 1885, 
Toz88 PoLIcYHOLD: 


ERS: 
withst andiug the general oprsosion which pre- 
pee during the past year (to wh h the business of 
is ly sensitive), the exhibit of 
the condition of our compen 
we that we are maki 











presented herewith 
y prox ress in the richt 
direction: the important Sifome of assets, income, sur- 
pine end outstanding insurance having “severally in- 
rease: 


“Under the congeryative management, heretofore 

pursued, from which there will be no relaxation, we 
may justiv expect continued progress, and with the 
revival of buslacse ffetneurai amore rapid increase 
in our specialty of | 

The saditing comm. by the policy- 
holders, have lerformed. their [= "wit much care, 
and their report is comenee e your careful con- 
sideration. the Directors, 

STEPHEN H. Ruopes, President. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
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ORGANIZED 18650, 
69th Semt- Annual Statement, Jan, 1st, 1885 


JASH CAPITAL. Iy..0000 Genuneteos 40 409, »Seu oe 
rve for Reinsurance... .......... 
Reserve for all other I liabilities....... ie 8 at 
Wet BUPDIUS. ....ccccccccccccccccccccces 


Policyholders in this Com neos hie 851,807 30 a 
n 18 
Hoy wanties of the 


ui the 
SAFETY F D LAW. 
— PETER NOT N, President, 
THOS, F. GOODRICH. Vice-President. 

WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
ORdals of Banks. Ee pespendes, Express and Insur- 

e Com panies can ob 
tae. Om NDS OF SURETYSHIP 
from this Company at moderate ratee. The Bonds of 
this Company are accepted by the courts of the State 


k. 
olnamediagen wh GGIDENT POLICIEN 








insuring st death or d sajary. Full in- 
formation as as te stteteile of an eae e ogres 8. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. OBE * HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 
Geo, 8. Coe a. @ Willtanse Vermi 
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Geo. T. Hope, 8. T. Stranahan, bavid Bows 
A. 8. Barnes, ull Alex. Mitchell, 


J. 
-_BH 
W. G., Low,. 8, B B. Chittenden, Chas. Dennis. 
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PENN MUTUALLIFE 





Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $9,663,884 29 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Annual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost, 
Policies non-forfeiti 4 their value. 


sudneened Rar RTRPHENR Vice-President. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL.........-....- ... 8400,000 00 
Net Surplus... 616,893 23 

Unearned Seiten oun other 
FOB cece cecscccrensncceesee 147,550 41 
$1,164,443 70 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street. N. Y. 


Cash Capital..........sccccccsssseeeeee ™ “ee Og 98 
Reserve Mor relnsurancs............ 58 
Reserve for all other F liabilities. ee 
NET SURPLONG..........- 00000700 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885.. saat a 














M. V. B. EDGERLY. “d Vice-President and 


anager of Agencies. 


B.S. WALCO esident, 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Third Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the = on the Ist day of Jan., 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL........ 
Reserve Premium Fund...... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
vet Surplus.............. 
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and Claimys......... 
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nt tee ee) 
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isnees "847, 565 00 
405,798 64 
1,141,726 91 
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GOTT BUGTIUG. 4... 2.5 isscsai sine crvninsslerdcrrerinsinbanes seasseaessnnesnsesesivedidese” encseneiesseretietsiessebeosess dil nn 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held In the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


Cash in Banks..........-+++++- Sianemmneiee 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 
United States Stocks (market value)........ 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).. 





dsodeepsitnetdaahinsa ie Menedliten . $251,736 41 | State and City Bonds (market value)..................0.0.0c0eeeee- seceee $222,000 00 

1,005,400 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable om demand .....................-0000005 ses 254.050 © 

Interest due on Ist Jan., 1885..............cccceceeseees idan Gn 

CAAPORSAPAREOCSLCoOR ssesesecee 29845,635 00 | premiums Uncollected and in hands ee ee 356,002 7 

setccpenenence:| SEED GN Mac ccanccvcocccccedebdvedesils cceccis cunssecacscenssesceese coc 655.188 

Total........ COS COREE EERE ERE EEE EOE EOE EE HE EEE HEE THERE EEE HEHEHE EEE EERE EEE EEE CHEE HHH SHES EHEHEES FESEHEEEE EEO OSSESE Eee Seeeeee “8 7,896,000 66 


& P'ePEPBW } Anv'e soos. 
MEW YORK, January isth, 1985 





J H. WASHBURN ¥.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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Surpl es Legal i Mtandard:.. 
Assets... 


The Twenty-ffth Annual Statement ofthe 


EQUITABLE 
Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
for the Year ending Dece mber 3ist. 1884. 


REVENUE eae dopey 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cieime by Death and Matured Endow- 


pividenda, Surrender Values, and Annu- 
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Total Paid Ratfegbetéeen.... 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account, 





Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 

Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 

Total TmCOME........ 00 $14,240,475 39 

Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Olains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 3,608,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,055 14 





Now Policies issued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


17,468 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885, 
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Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 
(estimated)...........04+ $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 


Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 





1880, $1,781,721, 1880, $2,317,889, 
1881, 2,018,208. 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1892, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,002. 1883, 2,712,868. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Oash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1681, $43,188,984. Jan, 1, 1681, $136,726,016. 
Jan, 1, 1888, 47,228,761. Jan. 1, 1@82, 161)760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,900,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,002. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,758. Jan. 1, 1885, 220,882,586. 
The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period éxpires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
yeats, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
‘WILLIAM #, BEERS, V.-Pros't and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 

| THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
| MEW YT TUCK, i.D., 
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LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington Bt., 
Beaton; Aid Walpnt 8t.. Philadelphia 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance. Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
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MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
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THE*ONETED* STATES 
Life insurance ‘Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, edi sad hed teased o York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


GC. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO.'H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ans't Bec. 
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(Fire) Insurance Co. 








Ovyicre, { ew York, LJ, a 

uildings : and No. 108 rand Men > 
Reserve for reinsurance........81,053,604 10 
Reserve for all other claims.... 449,556 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ......, 1,000,000 OU 
Net’ Surplus................cceseeress 


Total Assets, Jan. lets 1685..84.938.501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
twe safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 7. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
P.O. Moere, 94 Vice-President. 
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ornus PEOK, Seorctary, KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
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21 COURTLANDT ST. 





STATHMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 

























































































PT a ne eT eee $108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann, 
No. |. Payments. _|_N& _|_Payments 
Acuutiinn in fo Jan. in force, dm 
ern — re $23,193 31 Apepiiae & teres, da on 61 $23,661 63 
I Anpuilies... 3,67 Premium Annuities 2,004 44 
Annuities Issu 5 1, | Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,566 97 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. } No. Amount, 
Policies, {a force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
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Old and oung. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


B. TABB. 





BY JOHN 





Knew not the Sun, sweet Violet, 
The while he gleaned the snow, 
That thou, in darkness sepulchered, 

Wast slumbering below? 
Or spun @ splendor of surprise 
Around him to behold thee mse? 


Saw not the Star, sweet Violet, 
What time a drop of dew 

Let fall his image from the sky 
Into thy deeper blue? 

Nor waxed he tremulous and dim 

When rival Dawn supplanted him? 


And dreamest thou, sweet Violet,. 
That I, the vanished Star, 
The Dewdrop, and the morning Sun, 
Thy closest kinsmen are— 
So near that, waking or asleep, 
We each and all thine image keep? 
Sr. CHakLEs CoLLecE, ELuicorr City, Mp. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE TYPE 
WRITER. 


BOYESEN. 





BY HJALMAR H,. 





Mr. Sypney Tavistook was not exactly 
& peer; but he was the next best thing to a 
peer. His father was a baronet, and he 
was related to a half dozen members of the 
peerage. If three or four of these should 
have the kindness to die without issue, he 
would stand a chance of becoming Lord 
Falmouth. While waiting for this happy 
contingency, Mr. Tavistock found it hard 
to turn his attention to any serious 
business. His father recommended travel, 
mountain air, falling in love, and a 
dozen other remedies; and he would 
have seized the last-named with alacrity, 
if he could only have found an ob- 
ject worthy of his distinguished affec- 
tion. Dozens of well-born and highly- 
connected maidens were proposed to him— 
indirectly, of course, and with due discre- 
tion—tall, straight-backed girls, with splen- 
did necks and shoulders; but Mr. Tavis- 
tock gazed languidly at them, chaffed 
them mildly, and went his way. He was a 
very handsome fellow himself, and, though 
he was not exactly conceited, he was well 
aware of his advantages. His tall growth, 
his frank, lazy blue eyes, his short, peaked 
beard, and his generally irreproachable 
blondness he regarded as so many points of 
vantage, in case of a possible campaign for 
the conquest of a valuable female heart. 

He was sitting in the library, one day, at 
Wolmer Hall, smoking and meditating 
vaguely concering life in general, when the 
idea suddenly struck him of going to the 
United States. Wolmer Hall was quite a 
picturesque affair, which a dozen genera- 


tions of Tavistocks had labored to adapt: 


to every possible need of the most refined 
human nature. It was a wonder that any- 
body who had the privilege of living there 
should ever want to go anywhere. Never- 
theless, it was but nine days later that Mr. 
Tavistock landed in New York. If he had 
landed on the moon he could scarcely have 
been more surprised. He had expected 
something quite different—something more 
in the line of Cooper’s romances, slightly 
modified by Bret Harte. 

After a day or two, devoted chiefly to 
astonishment, Sydney began to rummage 
among his traps for his letters of introduc- 
tion. He selected at random a letter to Mr. 
J. Tappan Holbrook, who, if he remembered 
correctly, was a railroad or insurance mag- 
nate of some sort. He was, atall events, im- 
mensely rich, and was the master of a grand 
establishment on the Avenue. His office 
proved to be far down-town, in a huge 
building which bore his name, and which 
was supplied with the most amazing machi- 
nery for the facilitation of everything. It 
seemed like a small town, in which the 
houses were built on the fp of, instead of 
alongside of, each other. After making his 
way through an office which seemed big 
enough for a church, in which a hundred 
or more clerks were scribbling away for 
dear life, Mr. Tavistock was shown into a 
large, light and beautifully upholstered 
room, the only occupant of which was 
young lady, who seemed to be playing on a 
mute piano. The young man coughed, 
cleared his throat, and blew his nose, in the 
hope of attracting the fair damsel’s atten- 





tion; but she remained seated, facing the 
wall, and paying no heed to his demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Tovistack reflected that as a 
specimen of American manners this was the 
most unique thing he had yet encountered. 
He could scarcely recall anything to equal 
itin Bret Harte. It was hardly credible 
that this young woman was deaf, in which 
case her behavior would, at all events, be 
capable of an explanation. And yet, it was 
not impossible that she might be deaf. 
Stepping close up to her, Mr. Tavistock 
raised his voice, and said: 

‘“‘T am afraid—ah—there is some mistake 
ah”— 

The young girl struck twe or three more 
notes on her musical instrument (which, 
however, gave forth no sound but an un- 
melodious click), and then turned around 
and faced Mr. Tavistock. 

“Do you want to see Mr. Holbrook?” she 
inquired, a little brusquely. 

‘I have a letter of —ah—introduction to 
Mr. Holbrook,” he observed, blushing, and 
pulling the document in question from 
his pocket. ~ 

“Mr. Holbrook has gone to lunch,” 
she said, glancing at the letter and reading 
the name. 

‘* When do you—ah—expect him back?” 
inquired Mr. Tavistock. 

“If he has no directors’ meeting, or any- 
thing of that sort, he will be back io half an 
hour.” 

‘Then I think I'll wait.” 

The girl vouchsafed no reply to this 
proposition, but struck the mysterious 
keys once more, and rattled off a series 
of clicks, followed by short stops, 
which gave a kifid of tantalizing rhythm 
to the performance. The Englishman 
sat for a while, and listened in silence, 
and imagined that the rhythm was that of 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” only minus the mel- 
ody. The indifference of the girl to his 
presence piqued him, and the view of her 
back, charming though it was, could not 
reconcile him to the loss of that rare smile 
which he was longing again to provoke. 

‘“*T presume—ah”— he began, starting up 
and gazing over her shoulder, ‘‘ that that 
musical instrument you are—ah—playing is 
a sort of Yankee notion.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, rattling away un- 
concernedly. ‘It is strictly national.” 

‘* It isn’t—ah—exactly melodious.” 

‘** Don’t you think so?” 

‘*No—ah—I can’t say I do. But—ah— 
perhaps you would tell me what you are 
playing.” 

‘The piece I just finished was Schu- 
mann’s ‘Slumber Song,’ but this is one of 
Mendelsohn’s ‘Songs without Words.’ ” 

‘*Now really—ah—that is very droll. 
But | suspect you are chaffing me.” 

He had now seated himself at her side, 
and was watching the motion of her fingers 
with interest. She 
steady gaze, but did not interrupt her work. 
Presently she arose, lifted the top of the 
machine, and pulled out a sheet of paper 
covered with printed letters. She folded 
it, put it inan envelope, and inserted a fresh 
sheet into the machine. Tavistock watched 
these operations with mild surprise. 

‘*] knew you were chafling me,” he said, 
with his broad English accent. ** This 
thing is—ah—a printing machine, and not 
a musical instrument.”’ 

‘* How clever you are to have discovered 
that already!” observed the girl, pertly. 

Mr. Tovistack flushed a little at the 
disrespect implied in this retort; but he 
did not fail to comprehend that the fair 
dameel resented his importunity and was 
anxious to furnish him with an excuse for 
taking his leave. He accordingly got up, 
buttoned his overcoat rather slowly, and 
inspected for a moment the top of his hat. 

“TI have not—ah—made you angry I 
hope,” he remarked, making her a jerky 
little bow. 

‘* Not at all,” she replied, with exasperat- 
ing self-possession, ‘‘but you would 
oblige me by not disturbing me any more.” 

Mr. Tavistock took the hint and with- 
drew to the outer office. 


Il. 

Somewhere in the unfashionable regions 
of New York, where flats are cheap and 
janitors despotic, lived three sisters, named 
Ashley. Kate, whose acquaintance we 
have already made, was the private secre- 
tary of Holbrook, the railroad king, taking 


blushed under his. 





down his letters in short-hand and afterward 
copying them on the type-writer. Matty, 
the eldest, held an important position in a 
great dress-making establishment. She 
was a tall, energetic girl, with much world- 
ly sense and a keen eye for the ridiculous. 
She was the leading spirit of the little 
household in the tenth story of ‘‘The Abys- 
sinia,” and her two sisters allowed them- 
selves to be ruled by her because they knew 
that her rule was wise. Dora, the young- 
est, was especially the gainer by this 
arrangement ; for everything that was done, 
or left undone, in the tenth story of “The 
Abyssinia ” had reference to her health and 
comfort. Dora was eighteen years old, anfi 
was a helpless invalid. She had some 
spinal complaint which compelled her to lie 
the livelong day on a sofa, or sit, half re- 
cumbent,in a chair, propped up with pillows. 
To compensate her for her deprivations, 
Matty and Kate made it their busi- 
ness to store upeven the most trifling 
incidents that happened, and relate them, 
with slight embellishments, for her enter- 
tainment. From long habit they had be- 
come such experts in constructing nnocent 
romances, that scarcely a day passed which 
did not furnish the material for some 
thrilling narrative. Sometimes it was a 
chivalrous young man who had offered his 
seat to one or the other of the sisters in the 
street-cars; or it was an elderly gentleman, 
of fabulous wealth, who had spoken to Kate 
in the office, and twice asked her how she 
was. Who knew what might come of such 
an overture? Kate was handsome; the 
millionaire was a widower. In short, the 
range of possibilities was unlimited. Spec- 
ulation of this sort was to Dora more fasci- 
nating than the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” She 
had a rich romantic vein, and was al- 
ways prepared for marvelous happenings. 
Her sisters seemed to her the most 
remarkable characters in the world; 
heroines, with miraculous gifts of body 
and soul. That they had to work she 
knew; and that they worked for her 
was also obvious. But the estimate which 
the world puts upon women who labor 
with their hands, and the snares and temp- 
tations to which they are exposed—of that 
she happily knew nothing. Her father 
had been a dreamer, as she was; though 
his ignorance of reality was less excusa- 
ble. He had started in business with a 
fair capital and good prospects, but had 
been ‘‘ squeezed out,” as the phrase is, by 
one of those great combinations of capitul 
which then began to undermine American 
morality by corrupting Congress and 
monopolizing trade. At forty Mr. Asbley 
was aclerk in the counting-house of one 
of these corporations, and at forty-five he 
died, worn out with anxiety, poverty 
and care. His wife followed him within 
a few months, and his three daughters were 
left to shift for themselves. 


After so much of preliminary history, it 
is time to return to Kate. When she went 
home in the evening after her meeting with 
Tavistock, it was with a jubilant feeling. 
This time she had a romance which would 
eclipse all the feeble imaginings of former 
days. A handsome young Englishman, 
with a crest in the inside of his hat, 
against a background of castles, green 
lawns and big English trees! What a god- 
send he would be to Dora in her solitude! 
All the way up in the elevated railroad car 
Kate gloated over her precious find, and 
added little embellishing touches here and 
there for Dora’s benefit. As she entered 
within the luminous zone of the big lamp on 
the table (whose business it was to save 
the gas) her sister instantly knew that some- 
thing had happened. 

‘*What is it, Kate?” she cried, as the 
latter stooped to kiss her. ‘‘ There is such 
a fine sparkle in your eyes. Has he raised 
your salary?” 

‘* He” always referred to Mr. Holbrook, 
who was avery Jupiter Tonans to the mi- 
nute Abyssinian household. At the very 
nod of his august head ‘‘ The Abyssiria” 
trembled. 


‘* No,” said Kate, removing her bonnet. 
with the care of one, not unacquainted with |’ 
economic science. ‘‘ It is better than that.”. 


‘* Better than that, Kate? How provok- 
ing you are!” 

Kate let ber fingers glide carelessly 
through her sister’s hair, which fell in rich 
blonde tresses over the pillow; then she 





kissed her once more, and gazed at her 
with admiring tenderness. 

** Guess, Tottie,” she said, with mischief 
in her eyes. ‘‘ Do be a little ingenious.” 

Tottie was an endearing nickname. Such 
appellations flourished in ‘“fThe Abyssinia.” 
In the sunshine of playful affection they 
sprouted forth abundantly. 

‘* Somebody has proposed to you!” cried 
Dora, rising excitedly among her pillows. 

‘*Somebody has not proposed to me,” 
said Kate, with decision. 

**Then what is it, Kathleen? 
thing about your millionaire?” 

“Yes. My millionaire has bought a new 
blonde wig. That shows what is in his 
mind.” 

**1s that all?” 

‘“You dear, sweet, innocent Tottie,” 
ejaculated Kate, dropping upon her knees 
at the side of the lounge, and devouring 
her sister with kisses. ‘+I won’t fool you 
any nfore. It is quite a long story and a 
very exciting one.” 

It was, in fact, amazing how exciting it 
proved. To the superficial masculine sense, 
nothing had happened, and though there 
was no direct departure from the truth, the 
story, as related by the ingenious Kate, 
was a thrilling romance. When Mattie re- 
turned, it had, of course, to be all told 
over again, and it proved to have lost 
none of its fascination. When, finally, 
the romance had been discussed from 
all possible points of view, some time 
was devoted to the impogsible ones. But 
Dora lay awake through the small hours 
of the night, walking, in fancy, over the 
beautiful English lawns, while Kate, as 
Lady Tavistock, was behaving with splen. 
did hauteur to a party of dukes and 
duchesses who had come to cali upon her. 


Is it any- 


IIL. 

If Mr. Tavistock had set out to ensnare 
the maiden of the type-writer, he could not 
have chosen a more successful method of 
promulgating that such was his intention. 
He called repeatedly at Mr. Holbrook’s 
office, and always at the time when he 
knew that Mr. Holbrook would be at 
luncheon. He soon abandoned the pre- 
tense that it was the-type-writer, rather 
than the girl, that interested him, though 
it served very well to account for the first 
two or three visits. His next device—to 
clear himself before his own conscience— 
was to pretend that his in terestin Kate was 
a half-scientific one—the interest of an ex- 
plorer in a new and unrecorded type. She 
enjoyed her responsibility, evidently, and 
wished to impress him with the impor- 
tance of her trust. Instead of being 
ashamed of her labor, as people usually 
are who have come down in the world, she 
gloried in it. That was in itself amusing, 
He had seen nothing like it on this side of 
the Atlantic. A girl of that kind, espe- 
cially when she was pretty, he did not 
know where to place. Sometimes he was 
half afraid of her, and his manner toward 
her, he observed with a certain exaspera_ 
tion, was tentative and apologetic. And, 
for all that, he was haunted by a perpetual 
desire to see her, to be near her, to note 
her fascinating eccentricities. 

‘“*I hope—ah,” he said, as during his 
fourth visit he seated himself to inspect the 
type-writer, ‘‘that you—ah—don’t mind 
my sitting here.” 

‘Oh! not in the least,” said Kate, with 
rather superfluous animation. 

The fact was that, for.her sister’s sake 
she was anxious to have the romance con- 
tinue as long as possible; for the dear little 
invalid counted on a fresh installment every 
day, and would have been bitterly disap- 
pointed if the hero had failed to come up 
to her expectations. And in order not to 
miss a single precious word that fell from 
his lips, Kate recorded all his remarks on 
the type-writer, thereby spoiling many & 
sheet of paper, and producing a singular 
jumble of business and sentiment. 

“They say in this—ah—country,” he 
went on, as if groping for an appropriate 
remark, ‘‘ that time is money.” 

‘In that case,” she replied, ‘you must 
be a very rich man.” 

‘*How—ah—do you mean that?” he 
queried, looking up into her face with 4 
puzzled smile. 

‘* You seem to have a great deal of it on 
your hands!” she said, striking off rapid 
sentence on the type-writer, 
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‘*But you know—ah—with us, a gentle- 
man—ah—that is, of means—ah—a gentle- 
man of good birth, is not expected to do 
anything—ah—in particular.” 

‘Then I should hate to be a gentleman 
of good birth.” 

** No, really—ah. Do you mean that?” 

He gazed again up into Kate’s face with 
his half-bewildered smile. 

** Yes,” said Kate, with conviction, *‘I 
do mean it. I know no more pitiful crea- 
ture than a man who has nothing to do.”’ 

‘*Do you know, that is—ah—rather an 
extraordinary sentiment you are uttering?” 

‘Tt may be extraordinary with you. 
Here it is what everybody thinks.” 

‘*But when Americans go abroad—l 
suppose—ah—they leave those sentiments 
at home. I never heard of an American girl 
who—ah—objected to marrying a noble- 
man, pitiful though he was, according to 
you, with all his money and leisure.” 

‘But it is not all noblemen who are 
idle.” 

‘*No. Some go into politics; others 
patronize—ah—the turf. But it is particu- 
larly the idle lot I have noticed, who—ah— 
go for American girls.” 

‘‘They need American fortunes to sup- 
port them in their idleness.” 

‘* Exactly; and the—ah—American heir- 
esses think that it is the best possible way 
of—ah—investing a plebeian fortune.” 

‘*Plebeian fortune! What do you mean 
by a plebeian fortune?” 

Kate’s fingers were fora moment lifted 
from the lettered keys, and she turned her 
face with an inquiring glance toward Tav- 
istock. 

‘* A fortune,” he answered, ‘‘ made—ah 
—-in pork or in Wall Street, or by any labor 
or commerce.” 

“That is a delightful definition,” cried 
Kate, laughing. ‘‘Then an aristocratic 
fortune must be one that is made by doing 
nothing; that is, 1 suppose, by oppressing 
poor tenants, and living high on the pro- 
ceeds of other people’s labor.” 

He gazed at her with mild amazement, 
as if she were a curious animal. 

‘**Do you know,” be remarked, gently, 
‘*T think you are—ah—quite a red; quite a 
comn unist?” 

‘* Excuse me,” she retorted, promptly. 
**Tt is you who are the communist. What 
they would like is just to distribute among 
themselves the proceeds of other people’s 
labor.” 

Tavistock threw one more critical glance 
at Kate, then, with his unfailing amiability, 
got up, bowed blandly, and, with a few 
polite phrases, betook himself off. Yet 
there was something in his very 
gentleness which affected Kate almost 
like a rebuke. 


IV. 


A month had passed, at the very least, 
since Kate’s first meeting with Sydney 
Tavistock, when it was rumored that Mrs. 
Holbrook had captured him for her eldest 
daughter. He was seen almost daily on 
the Avenue, riding a fine blooded mare, 
and Miss Holbrook invariably was his com- 
panion. The three Ashley sisters met 
them, one afternoon, as they were canter- 
ing gayly along the bridle-way in the 
Park. 

‘Look, Kate! Look!” exclaimed Dora, 
who was being wheeled aiong in an invalid’s 
chair by her strongersister. ‘‘ Aren’t those 
two beautiful?” 

“Yes,” murmured Kate, a little un- 
steadily, ‘‘ quite beautiful.” 

She could not persuade herself to tell 
Dora that this was her hero. It seemed, 
somehow, humiliating to herself that he 
should make his entrance upon the scene 
as the adorer of another woman. 

“How happy they must be, Kathleen,” 
said Dora, musingly. ‘‘ Do you think they 
love each other?” 

‘How can I know, Tottie?” answered 
Kate, with a touch of querulousness. “I 
am not in their confidence.” 

‘* But don’t you think they ought to love 
each other?” persisted the invalid. “It 
would be so appropriate. Both so beautiful, 
80 rich, and so happy. I am sure they love 
eaeh other.” 

They walked along in silence for some 
time, Matty and Kate taking turns at push- 
ing the chair. Though it was early in 


there was a smell of Spring in the air. An 
endless procession of carriages rolled up 
and down the road, kindling communistic 
sentiments in the bosoms of the pedestrians. 
The three sisters had just reached a sharp 
bend in the road when they saw Tav- 
istock and Miss Holbrook, on their 
splendid roans, approaching them at a 
leisurely trot. They seemed to be en- 
gaged in an animated discussion; for he 
leaned occasionally over toward her, and 
his pleasant laugh was blown tuward them, 
in snatches, on the breeze. When he was 
but a few yards away, his eyes suddenly 
lighted on the little group at the roadside. 
A look of eager interest brightened his 
features, and he slackened the speed of his 
horse. It seemed, fora moment, as if he 
was going to speak. The color flared into 
Kate’s face, and her heart shot up into her 
throat. The horse reared, danced wildly 
about, and aclod of earth from its hoof 
was flung into Dora’s face. Kate, to hide 
her embarrassment, stooped compassion- 
ately over her, brushed the earth from her 
dress, and tenderly kissed her. Yet, though 
her eyes were averted, she saw the distress 
in the Englishman's countenance; she saw 
how Matty stiffly returned his bow, and 
how, after a brief hesitation, he spurred 
up his horse, and rode away. 
‘“*Why, Kathleen!” ejaculated Dora: 
‘* What are you crying for? It wasn’t so 
serious as that! “He didn’t mean it.” 
‘*Yes he did mean it!’’ exclaimed Kate, 
wildly, the tears rolling down over her 
cheeks. 
‘** How can you talk so perposterously?” 
‘**T hate him! I hate him! I hate him!” 
cried Kate, fiercely. ‘‘Oh! it is too horri- 
ble! Come, let us go home, Tottie dear. 
I hate everybody in the whole world.” 
Dora lay for a while motionless, staring 
at her sister in amazement. 

‘““Why didn’t you tell me, Kathleen?” 
she murmured, softly. ‘It was your Eng- 
lishman.” 


About half past eight o’clock that even- 
ing there was great commotion in ‘‘ The 
Abyssinia.” Matty was flying about 
with a feather duster; the stupid little maid- 
of-all-work was chiefly engaged in slam- 
ming doors; Dora lay and gazed with 
large, lustrous eyes at the ceiling, and 
Kate stood in the middle of the floor, star- 
ing excitedly at a card which was adorned 
with a heraldic beast and the name, Mr. 
Sydney Tavistock. They had ample time 
to compose themselves, however, before 
the visitor made his entrance; for it took 
the elevator boy at least four minutes to 
descend to the first floor and four minutes 
more to make the ascent to the tenth. 
When Mr. Tavistock finally was ushered 
into the diminutive parlor, each had ad- 
justed her countenance into the proper ex- 
pression, and Kate introduced him, with a 
flushed face, to her sisters. Her blood 
ran riot, in spite of her effort to keep cool, 
and she was glad to find an excuse to retire 
momentarily to the next room and to press 
her hot cheeks against the window-pane. 
When she returned, she found Mr. Tavis- 
tock seated between Matty and Dora, and 
talking with them as if he had known 
them for years. 


“Then you bear me—ah—no grudge,” 
he was saying to the latter, ‘‘ because my 
unlucky beast threw a handful of earth at 
you?” 

‘* Not at all,” replied Dora, sweetly. “I 
knew, of course, that it was not inten- 
tional.” 

‘* Well, now, I don’t know about that!” 
he ejaculated, with his hearty, boyish 
laugh. ‘‘How do you know but it was an 
—ah—insidious scheme on my part to—ah 
—make your acquaintance?” 

‘*T dia not suspect that my acquaintance 
was valuable enough to stimulate such in- 
ventiveness.” 

‘‘Oh! don’t say that!” he answered, with 
sudden earnestness. ‘‘The fact is, since 
I came to the States I have got into a bad 
habit. I have learnedto joke. But, to be 
frank, I came only to apologize to you for 
my—ah—clumsiness, and to express the 
hope that I had done you no harm.” 

He spoke with such unaffected friendli- 
ness that Kate, who had again stepped 
within the circle of the great lamp, found 


i 
which she never bad experienced during his 
disquisitions on the type-writer. She said 
very little during his stay, and when he got 
up to take his leave, she had an uneasy 
sense of having neglected an epportunity 
—for what, she did not undertake even in 
thought to formulate. 
This was but the first of a number of 
visits which Mr. Tavistock paid to the Abys- 
sinian altitudes. The peaceful, luminous 
circle of the big lamp came to hold a special 
attraction for him. The very atmosphere 
in that little sky-parlor seemed strangely 
soft and genial, and did not partake of the 
asperities which characterized the Ameri- 
can climate. It seemed so far removed 
above the world that the world’s harsh 
discords were powerless to reach it. A 
sweet unity of feeling and an affectionate 
consideration for each other seemed to ani- 
mate the sisters in every word and deed. 
They could be merry, too, and tell amus- 
ing anecdotes from their experience and 
observation; and there was something 
positively heroic to Tavistock in the frank 
and natural mannerin which the two elder 
ones referred to their labor and felt happy 
in the competence it brought them. Kate, 
in particular, revealed a perfectly marvel- 
ous personality. Tavistock thought her 
the cleverest woman he had ever encoun- 
tered; and in his more extravagant moods 
he swore that she was the wittiest and 
most beautiful as well. Thus it came about, 
ina perfectly natural, though somewhat 
uopremeditated manner, that Kate became 
engaged to Tavistock. He had continued his 
visits to Holbrook’s office during the latter's 
luncheon hour, and many curious conversa- 
tions had been half mechanically eopied on 
the type-writer. Kate, however, had begun 
to show a strange reluctance to read these 
reports to Dora, for whose benefit they were 
made; and a singular secretiveness, so dif- 
ferent from her former laughing candor, had 
begun to manifest itself in her demeanor. 
The last report which she read (a few days 
before the engagement) was odd enough, 
to be sure, and justified the protesting little 
laughs, the involuntary sighs, heart-flutters 
and blushes which accompanied the text, 
like a significant commentary. The letter 
which Kate was copying had somehow 
got mixed up inthe lover-like discourse, 
and the result was as follows: 


Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 28th prox. is 
at hand, and will have my early attention. I 
haven’t deserved that you should treat me so 
shabbily. Asregards the foreclosure which you 
recommend, I must say with Dobson, that two 
red lips which part and smile should not be 
controverted, Enlightened self-interest disin- 
clines me from harsh measures, What! Never 
heard of Dobsor? He is cleverest poet in Eng- 
land—the only poet Iever read. Iam told he 
has an interest in a liquor-business which in 
time must help him on his legs. Anyway, an 
ice-cream will do no harm, especially as he is 
himself of sober habits. Now don’t bristle up 
like the fretful porcupine, my dear Kate, I must 
repeat, that it is impolitic at the present moment, 
I am too fond of you to give you bad advice ; 
but it cannot be sufficiently emphasized, I 
am sure, that prospects in that quarter are 
in a depressed condition. I wish I didn’t 
care for you. I should then foreclose 
with thirty days’ notice and wind up 
the whole concern. You don’t believe me? 
Horrid, skeptical child! I assure you, I have 
made extensive inquiries and believe the party 
to be responsible, What more can I say and do 
than I have done already to conquer your dis- 
trust? I have taken an invoice and additionally 
secured you as well as myself by a chattel mort- 
gage. To summon the old gentleman at the 
present stage of the proceedings would be sim- 
ple madness. I have no fear but that he will in 
the end be good for at least seventy or eighty per 
cent. ; but he is a fiery old chap, and would only 
make an unnecessary rumpus, If you want to dis- 
count your claim, send it on and I will cheer- 
fully give you fifty per cent. Iam as honest a 
fellow as ever trod in two shoes, My offer is 
good for ten days. I never trifle with anybody’s 
affection. Rose-scented letters in a hidden 
drawer. Well, who knows? I prefer real estate, 
even though temporarily depressed. Such 
documents have got more than one fellow into 
trouble. They are sure to come up again. 
Wives, I am told, have amazingly fine: noses 
for compromising prematrimonial perfumes, in 
which case you are sure to realize heavily on 
your investment.” 


It will be readily seen that this letter, 
which, for commercial purposes was quite 
worthless, indicated a state of feeling, 
threatening a speedy denouement. Yet 








April, the day was warm and sunny, and 


herself listening to him with a pleasure 


the less surprising for the fact that every- 
body expected it. Tavistock was so bliss- 
ful that he danced a Highland fling with 
Kate in the sky-parlor of ‘The Abyssinia,” 
whistling the music as he went, and for a 
final flourish lifted up the happy, blushing 
Kate in his arms and kissed her. He be- 
haved altogether like a great, jolly boy, 
and an adoration was lavished upon him 
by the three sisters, quite out of proportion 
to his merits. But Tavistock liked to be 
adored by women; it agreed with him; 
his whole being expanded and blossomed 
under the genial influence. 


VL 
One fine morning, when the engagement 
was about a month old, consternation 
reigned in the sky-parlor. A telegram had 
just been received from Sydney Tavistock, 
which read as follows: 
“Do not expect me this week. My father has 
come,” 
The heated and tearful debates which 
followed the receipt of this message I shall 
not attempt to chronicle. Why should Mr. 
Tavistock absent himself for a whole week, 
simply because his father had arrived? If 
he meant to marry Kate (as he had declared 
on his word of honor that he did), he would 
in the end have to present her to his father. 
Wby not, then, seize the opportunity while 
his father was here, and fight out the inev- 
itable battle bravely, like a man? As no- 
body could answer these questions without 
in a measure reflecting upon Mr, Tavis- 
tock’s honor, nobody attempted to answer 
them. The avswer, however, came quite 
unexpectedly, and Mr. Tavistock was not 
the bearer of it. 
The sisters were, one evening, seated 
around the great economical lamp, each 
demurely bending over some piece of fem- 
inine handiwork, when the elevator boy 
caused a sensation by depositing a card 
on the table, in front of Kate, upon 
which, with some difficulty, she read the 
name, Sir Robert Tavistock, Bart. A coun- 
cil of war was held, and it was decided that 
a potentate like Sir Robert, even at the risk 
of keeping him waiting, must be received 
in state. The sisters, therefore, retired in 
a flutter of excitement, to make their toi- 
lets, and Sir Robert entered, and was in- 
formed that the ladies would soon make 
their appearance. 

Sir Robert, in the meanwhile, to beguile 
the time, picked up a printed sheet which 
he found on the rug at his feet. He let his 
eyes run down the page, and half idly read 
what he took to be an advertisement or 
notice of sale. It was a detached sheet, 
apparently with no beginning and no end. 
Suddenly, however, the name of Dobson 
arrested his attention. Dobson was Syd- 
ney’s favorite poet. ‘‘ The only poet I ever 
read!” Exactly! 1t must be some document 
of his son’s inditing. ‘Don’t bristle up 
like the fretful porcupine, my dear Kate!’’ 
Aha! Then the dear Kate was in the habit 
of bristling. She had a temper. Likely 
enough. Then the impending interview 
might be a stormy one; for Sir Robert had 
come with the intention of buying Kate 
off. He was too much of a gentleman to 
take to his heels without a proper account- 
ing. If his son had trifled with the young 
ladty’s affections (he remembered having 
been badly bitten himself in his callow 
youth, when he had indulged in a similar 
diversion) why he was willing to pay for it, 
and have an amicable settlement. But 
what was this? GreatJupiter! ‘‘To sum- 
mon the old gentleman at the present stage 
of the proceedings would be madness. I 
have no fear but that in the end he will be 
good for at least seventy or eighty per 
cent.” Seventy or eighty per cent. Then 
it was the money his dear Kate was after! 
She and Sydney had entered into some 
sort of conspiracy to extort money from 
him—Sir Robert. ‘‘He is a fiery old chap 
and would only make an unnecessary rum- 
pus.” Angels and ministers of grace! That 
was the way the young rascal dared to 
speak of his father! ‘I will cheerfully 
give you fifty per cent.” That is they 
would go halves in the spoils. ‘ Rose- 
scented letters in a hidden drawer.” Could 
he believe his eyes? Sydney knew of that 
hidden drawer; had, perhaps, even got pos- 
session of those letters, and meant to use 
them as a means to extort money! Was it 





when the denouement came, it was none 


possible that his son could descend to such 
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depths of villainy? ‘‘I prefer real estate, 
even though temporarily depressed.” Yes, 
likely enough. But the game with the 
letters might in the end interfere with the 
prospects for ancestral acres. ‘‘Such doc- 
uments have got more than one fellow into 
trouble.” The cool-headed knave! It was 
only the fear of the consequences which 
prevented him from engaging in a con- 
spiracy for robbing his own father. And 
evidently it was the girl who had hatched 
this infamous plot; for it was certainly not 
like Sydney. He had got infatuated with 
her, and, knowing that his father would 
never countenance his marriage to an 
adventuress, he had lent himself to 
this treacherous scheme for accomplish- 
ing her purpose. If he had sunk 80 
low, Sir Robert would certainly not 
buy him his liberty. He did not deserve 
to be reecued from the fate which he had 
himself chosen. Trembling with wrath, 
Sir Robert stalked across the floor, 
slammed the doors behind him, descended 
to the ground floor, and drove back to his 
hotel. And alas for the three innocent 
damsels who just at that moment emerged, 
blushing and radiant in their home-made 
finery, from the little windowless chamber 
behind the parlor! They came just in time 
to hear the click of the elevator door as it 
descended. They stood all three at the 
shaft and listened, speechless with disap- 
pointment. Oh! it was sad! It was heart- 
rending! The hot tears that flowed that 
night would have melted even bir Robert's 
heart, if he hed seen them. For, oh! how 
they wept! Matty wept, with vexation, at 
the thought of what ehe had lost; Dora 
wept softly and sympathetically; Kute 
‘*with the passion of an angry grief.” 
They were just in the midst of this luxuri- 
ous indulgeace when there was a terrific 
thump at the outer door, a fierce pull at 
the bell, and Sydney Tavistock burst into 
the room. Without aword he rushed up 
to Kate, flung bis arms about her, and 
kissed her as if he would devour her, 

‘*T was a coward, Kate!” he cried, with 
wild, flashing cyes. “Il was a coward! 
Can you forgive me, Kate? I have got my 
eyes open at last. My father insulted me. 
And he insulted you, Kate. Then I got 
angry. 1 swore never to see his face again. 
He swore he would disinherit me. I told 
him to do his worst. And here I am, Kate, 
as poor as you are, but full of love for you, 
sweet Kate, and happier than I ever was 
before. Now, say the word, Kate! Can 
you forgive me? And will you be my wife, 
Kate?” 

Whatever objections Kate may have had, 
she consented to waive them, and, in an 
astonishingly short time sbe became Mrs. 
Sydney Tavistock. 


VIL. 


Sir Robert’s sojourn in the United States 
was quite embittered by the unpleasant 
episode with Sydney. His anxiety for the 
compromising love letters, too, gave him 
many an uneasy hour. When, in addition 
tothis, he read the notice of the wedding 
in the papers, beside a highly sensational 
romance in which his own name figured, 
he concluded it was time to put the Atlan- 
tic between himself and his ungrateful son. 
What was, then, his astonishment when, 
on arriving at Wolmer Hall, he found the 
package of rose-scented indiscretions un- 
disturbed, and ample evidence, besides 
that it had never been disturbed. Sir Rob- 
ert began to suspect that he had been the 
victim of a cruel misunderstanding. After 
having crucified his pride for a month, by 
perpetual self-accusation, he wrote to Syd- 
ney for an explanation. The explanation 
was followed by mutual apologies, and 
from the apologies there was but a short 
step to a complete reconciliation. 

The London correspondent of The New 
York Daily Rostrum, whose specialty it is 
to hobnob with the Prince of Wales and the 
peerage, has just sent home a fine descrip- 
tion of Kate, walking, with stately ease, 
under Tavistock’s ancestral oaks. If this 
historian is to be trusted, she has not found 
it incumbent upon her to antagonize her 
surroundings by any glaring republicanism 
in manners or convictions. Nor has she 
(as her sisters fondly hoped she would) 
made converts for demorracy among the 
duchesses, 

Naw Yous Orrr 





A DAY IN A PITCHER-PLANT. 


BY OHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 








Ir was a splendid Sarracenia; but the 
blueberry-pickers, who, in merry parties, 
frequently visited the plain, preferred to 
call it a pitcher-plant. A red, baked road, 
gashed with two or three deep ruts, but 
little traversed, with here and there a tuft 
of tall grass going quietly to seed in the 
middle of it, led straight across the plain 
to a low blue wall of distant woods. And 
close beside this road grew the pitcher- 
plant. There was no shade anywhere 
near, no waterin sight. But the pitcher- 
plant, as well as the blueberry-bushes, 
which spread their olive mat as far as eye 
could see, looked fresh and untroubled by 
the drought. For these, and for every 
plant that could strike root deep enough, 
there was water, and to spare, in the wet 
soil beneath the dry shell of the plain. The 
piteber-plant, moreover, concealed an am- 
ple store of the precious liquid in its red- 
veined cluster of*pitchers, which took large 
tribute of every passing shower, and re- 
plenished the supply each night from the 
heavy dews. There were nine leaves in 
the cluster, some large, some small, and 
every leaf a pitcher half-full of water, with 
the tip of the leaf bent over like a lid to 
keep the water hidden from the heat. The 
mouths and throats of the pitchers were 
sun-burned to a rich, reddish bronze, their 
bases were a tender green, and everywhere 
was the lovely tracery of ruby-colored 
veins. Out of the midst of the cluster 
rose a strong, bronzed stem, about two 
inches taller than the tops of the tallest 
pitchers. Onits summit hung a splendid 
blossom of dull crimson, which arched its 
firm neck till it could look straight down 
into the mouths of the encircling pitchers. 
The blossom was the size of a large yellew 
water-lily, and its thick petals curled to- 
gether closely, with ano air of jealous re- 
serve, as if to conceal the heart of gold 
which throbbed and glowed within. 

Though neither blueberry-bushes nor 
pitcher-plants were troubled by the 
drought, it was otherwise with the swarms 
of insects darting and flitting in the heat. 
Among these was a dainty little, wasp-like 
fly, about a quarter of an inch in length, 
and looking like a miniature of the tigerish 
‘* yellow-jacket,” whose second cousin, in- 
deed, she was. Being exceedingly hot and 
thirsty, and thinking she detected a smell 
of water near by, the little- wasp darted 
across the quivering glare of the roadway 
and alighted on the inverted crimson blos- 
som. Folding her fine wings down along 
her black and yellow back, she walked 
briskly to the edge of the incurved petal, 
and saw above her, glowing, like a moon of 
honey, the gorgeous yellow center of the 
flower. She at once crawled in and 
searched about her, finding plenty of rich 
pollen, whieh she needed not just then, but 
never 80 much as a single drop of honey. 
But a smell of fresh water was around her 
all the time, tantalizing her sorely. All at 
once, as she crawled hastily over and under 
the blossom, she caught a cool green gleam 
through the mouth of the largest pitcher. 
Dropping instantly to the piteher’s lip, she 
found herself breast-deep in a thicket of 
long, white, silky hairs; but as these lay all 
pointing inward and downward, she felt 
them no great obstacle. From the point 
where she first alighted she could not see 
the water, and as she crept forward the 
throat of the pitcher grew more narrow 
and steep, the silky hairs more slippery. 
At last she could look down upon the crys- 
tal fluid she was longing for; but there in 
the midst of it lay a great fly, drowned, 
with its delicate wings spread wide upon 
the surface. In sudden alarm the little 
wasp started back, thinking to retrace her 
steps and reconnoiter a little before she 
should venture near a spot so perilous, 
But the seemingly ionocent and fragile 
hairs, as she attempted to push her way 
against their points, rebounded with start- 
ling force, and swept her from her foothold 
into the water. 

The horrified little insect was no swim- 
mer; but as the chilling liquid overwhelmed 
her, she ‘struck against the wing of the 
dead fly, and sewed hold of it instinctively 
with her mandibles. Shivering, she drew 
herself out upon this unattractive’ refage, 
and felt cheered to find it roomy and buoy- 





ant enough to sustain her. But. her 
drenched wings clung to her body, and 
there was plainly no hope of escape by 
flight till she could get them fairly dried. 
As for climbing out of her prison, she saw 
that was quite impossible; and she thought 
with horror of those relentless hairs which 
had let her slip onward so pleasantly, 
but so cruelly foiled her return. Grad- 
ually she calmed her excitement, and 
set herself to wait, with the best patience 
she could, for the draggled wings to dry. 
She sat there quietly for what seemed to 
her an age, and heard a wagon rumble by 
along the burning road, and a few hot 
grains of dust were scattered into the 
pitcher. Her wings were drying all too 
slowly in the damp gloom; neverthe- 
less, they had by this time made some 
progress toward a working condition, and 
she made up her mind to a speedy stroke 
for freedom. 

Just as she was spreading out her 
wings, and noting, with a thrill of joy, 
that at last they were as capable as 
could be wished, a green body fell into 
the pitcher, with a kicking and splash- 
ing that soaked her all anew. Her 
heart sank within her. A smull grass- 
hopper, in one of his erratic vaulting per- 
formances, had lit upon the lip of the 
pitcher, and straight slid down into the 
trap. Now a single stroke of his long, lean 
legs carried him in reach of the fly’s body, 
upon which he proceeded to clamber with 
undignified haste, his great eyes bulging 
with alarm. But this refuge could not sup- 
port his weight for a moment, and again 
the little wasp was left struggling in the 
water. Keeping her presence of mind, 
however, she was washed against the side 
of her prison, and, catching several stout 
hairs between her obstinate jaws, she man- 
aged to hold her head above the surface. 
In this position she could watch the blind 
struggles of the grasshopper, which con. 
tinued to roll over and under the dead fly, 
climbing upon its body,only to instantly sink 
with it again, till, at last, worn out by these 
frantic efforts to escape, the green legs 
ceased their kicking, and the round eyes 
dimmed their stare. And soon the two bodies 
floated side by side, the one as lifeless as 
the other. Seeing this, the little wasp 
wished herself well back upon the fly, but 
she dared not loose her hold to try for it, 
lest, perchance, she, too, should perish by 
the way. Her jaws ached, and she was 
numb with cold; but she felt she must stay 
where she was at all hazards, and hope four 
some lucky accident in her favor. 


By and by, asthe heat grew intense in 
the early afternoon, there came wandering 
past an occasional puff of wind, which set 
all the pitchers in gentle motion, and raised 
a tiny turmoil of waves about the little 
wasp. Through one of these tumults she 
kept her hold with the strength of despera- 
tion, but the next drifted the fly within her 
reach, and eagerly she cast herself uj on it. 
‘This was so vast a gain that she almost felt 
herself free, though she was now so drenched 
that she doubted if an attempt at flight 
could safely be made before nightfall; and 
the body of the fly;as thoroughly soaked as 
herself, was not a tempting or comfortable 
resort. But the gust that had so profited 
her had also, as she soon observed, done her 
a still further favor. It had wafted into 
the pitcher a bit of dry grass, which fell 
within her reach. To this she immediately 
betook herself; and once more all was quiet 
within her prigon. 

The bit of grass formed a raft that floated 
her perfectly so long as she kept in the 
middle of it, but, whenever she sought to 
approach either end, the water would rise 
about her feet, driving her back in haste. 
Then she noticed, through the semi-transpa- 
rent wall, two long dark bodies crawling 
up the outer side of her prison. A moment 
afterward the antenns of two black ants 
were waving in an inquiring fashion in the 
patch of light above her. These antenne 
felt cautiously about among the silky hairs. 
Then two black shining heads appeared 
behind them. Instantly the little wasp 
set up a buzz of fear and warning; but 
either it came too late, or the ants mistook 
it for an invitation, and next moment they 
Voth fell sprawling into the water. To her 
unspeakable relief this new disturbance 
sent the little wasp’s refuge some distance 
from the fly, upon which, more helpful and 





precious in its death than it ever had been 
in its life, one of the ants succeeded in 
mounting. This ant laid hold of the dead 
grasshopper with her powerful jaws, and 
laboriously pushed it in the direction of 
her drowning comrade. When she also 
had reached a place of safety, the two, for 
all their air of ferocity, proceeded to caress 
each other in the tenderest and most solici- 
tous way, to the very lively interest of the 
little wasp. But when they ceased, and 
waved their long black horns in her direc- 
tion, she began to back along her unstable 
raft till she nearly suffered shipwreck 
anew. However, she soon perceived that 
these demonstrations were by no means 
hostile, and felt greatly reassured. She was 
confident these enterprising insects would 
find a way of escape, and would let her 
profit by their wisdom. But in the 
midst of these consoling retiections all 
was changed. Glancing up toward the 
light, which seemed a moment dark- 
ened, she was thrown into a panic of ter 
ror by the sight of two great, hairy gray 
legs reaching down the throat of the 
pitcher. Then followed a hideous pair of 
mandibles, mottled gray and black, with a 
quick, cruel, up-and-down motion, which it 
sickened her to see. And last came the 
head of the owner of mandibles and legs, a 
bloodthirsty, wandering spider, the tramp 
of the spider kind. His eight lurid eyes 
searched rapidly the inside of the pitcher, 
and glowed with hungry satisfaction at 
sight of the little wasp, crouching upon her 
raft. This wolfish vagrant knew well 
enough the secret of the pitcher-plant, 
which he often made to yield him abundant 
prey. By a strong line of web, secured on 
the outside, he kept open a way of return 
over the guileful hairs. Now he began to 
aim his sticky threads at the little wasp, 
who, as they fell and clung about her, strove 
frantically, but in vain, to cast them off. 
The clammy, thickening coils began to lift 
her from her feet, and then she dropped the 
attempt to free herself, and put out all her 
little strength in a desperate effort to keep 
hold of her raft, and not be torn away and 
drawn up to those deadly awaiting fangs. 
The result of this maneuver was that the 
raft was tugged across the surface of the 
water till it came against the body of the 
fly. The ants, meanwhile, implacable 
enemies of the spider, had been watching 
with wild excitement and sympathy. Now, 
no sooner was the little captive 
within their reach, than one of them 
seized firm hold of her, and the other be- 
gan to bite away the net. At this the clus- 
ter of hateful eyes blazed angrily, and the 
gluey showers fell thicker and taster, ap- 
parently inexhaustible. The ants’ jaws 
were clogged and choked with the stuff, 
they, themselves, were getting entangled, 
and though their stubborn courage knew 
not the meaning of fear or yielding, the 
case seemed well-night hopeiess. ‘The lit- 
tle wasp, ceasing the shrill ‘‘ biz-z” which 
the first attack had forced from her, strove 
on now, in obstinate, though despairing 
silence; but at this juncture a passing tom- 
tit, in quest of supper, made a dash at the 
preoccupied spider, who narrowly escaped 
the hungry beak by dropping inside the 
pitcher on his rope of web. It was a skill- 
ful move and prompt. But in his trepida- 
tion he lowered himself just a shade too 
far for his safety; and, before he knew what 
he was about, the maddened ants had 
seized him. With vice-like jaws, they 
gripped him on either side. Beyond reach 
of his poison-fangs they held themselves, 
while they stung again and again his puffy 
body, from the extremity of which ex- 
uded liquid web that flowed about them 
like a river of glue. Goaded by their 
stings, he gathered himself convulsively 
into a ball, and, rolling into the water, 
carried his antagonists down with him. 
But the chill water straightened him 
out at once, and he dragged himself 
back upon the cobweb island. As he did 
so, he managed somehow to get hold of 
one of the ants in his powerful claw, and, 
failing to force her within reach of his 
fangs, proceeded to smother her with web. 
At this, the little wasp, who had mana; ed 
to clear her feet, though her wings were 
still glued together, crawled suddenly near, 
and drove her sting deep into the crown of 
fiery eyes. This seemed to paralyze him 
at onee, and the free ant, who had been 
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fighting furiously, now proceeded to bite 
off all his legs, before she delivered her 
comrade from her shroud. The dismem- 
bered spider once more rolled into the 
water, and lay anchored by its own web to 
the raft. It was a wonderful escape, a 
splendid victory; and the little wasp felt 
somewhat proud of her shareinit, The 
ants were now busy for a long while at the 
task of cleaning, licking, and fondling 
each other, till, finally, neither one ap- 
peared a whit the worse. Then they ob- 
served the pitiful state of the little wasp’s 
wings, and skillfully helped her to put 
them to rights. And our ‘prisoners re- 
signed themselves to the apparently inevi- 
table fate of remaining in their prison all 
night. 

By this time, it was about sundown and 
growing very duskish in their prison. 
Suddenly, children’s voices were heard ap- 
proaching, and the pitcher was shaken vio- 
lently as a child shouted: ‘‘Oh! what a splen- 
did pitcher-plant! Let’s take it home, and 
put.it in a flower-pot. and see if we can’t 
make it grow!” And it was plain to the 
prisoners, striving to keep their heads above 
the tumbling water, that the whole plant 
was being uprooted, and that escape ora 
dire catastrophe was at hand. A woman’s 
voice exclaimed: ‘‘ Empty every single drop 
of water out of those pitchers, children, 
and wrap those muddy roots up well in a 
newspaper, before you bring it near the 
carriage.” And, without more warning, 
water, fly, spider, spider’s legs, grasshopper, 
ants, and our much-enduring little wasp 
were all emptied out on a patch of moss. 
Whereupon over the contents of the pitch- 
ers arose a childish chorus of *‘Ohs!” and 
exclamations. When all was quiet again, 
and the carriage had rolled away, the 
frugal ants dragged to a safe-hiding place 
the bodies of the luckless fly and spider and 
grasshopper. Then they betook themselves 
for the mght to a nook among the roots of 
a blueberry-bush. The little wasp stretched 
her much-tried wings, and took a short 
flight in the soft, sweet air; then, spying a 
wayside aster, she cre pt in and nestled be- 
tween its petals, and folded her wings about 
her for the night. 

THE Rectory, FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWIOK. 


CRADLE SONGS. 


BY HARRIET MO EWEN KIMBALL, 


‘ I, 
SLEEP, sweetest babe, and dream 
In the red firelight’s gleam ; 

The storm clouds fill the sky. 
Thou canst not dream of harm, 
Soothed by the mother-charm, 

A tender lullaby. 








Sleep! Though the wild wind blows 
And drifts the blinding snows ; 
All feathery soft they lie. 
The rhythm of the sleet 
Reaches thy hushed retreat, 
A gentile lullaby. 


Close to thy mother’s side 

Sleep, warm and satisfied. 
How sweet thy baby sigh ! 

Dear dove! the storm is o’er ; 

The waves lisp on the shore 
A ceaseless juilaby. 


Sleep! Earth no more is drear 
Since that sweet Babe was here 
Whose angels thronged the sky. 
Sleep! Only mothers know 
That night of long ago 
When Mary, bending low, 
Sing Jesu’s lullaby. 





Il. 
Bleep, little sunny head ! 
The morning hours have sped ; 
The noonday sua climbs high, 
The Summer breezes sweet 
Winnow the waving wheat, 
A murmuripg Jullaby, 


Sleep, little cradled head! 
Sleep in thy wee white bed 
While mother watehes nigh. 
The rustling Summer rain 
Whispers a soft refrain, 
A soothing lullaby. 


Sleep! Wake and sleep again ! 

No longer croons the rain ; 
The sun drops down the sky. 

Bleep, sleep, and gleeping. bear 

The angels tluting posr— 
Célestial Jullaby, 


Bleep, nested like a dove, 

Babe on the breast of love! 
The mild moon rideth high; 

The whole world sleeps but One 

Whose watch is never done, 

Whose waking heart sings on 
Love's endless lullaby, 

PoRTsmMouTH. 





VIEWS OF THE HON. WM... PENN 
NIXON. 

Mr. Nrxon is widely known as the editor of 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean, one of the most out- 
spoken and spirited dailies of the present age, 
Like many other busy editors, Mr. Nixon over- 
worked himself, and about six years ago found 
that his health was gradually running down. 
His business associates and his family felt that 
he was ina perilous condition, and urged him 
to take rest—giving up for a while, all editorial 
labor. His natural ambition and his long habits 
of diligent work were against this. Declining 
the suggestion of a vacation, he kept at his desk. 
At last, after fighting for some months with the 
condition of his system which was gradually 
undermining his vitality, Mr. Nixon concluded 
to take a few weeks of rest. Of that rest and of 
what followed it we will let himéell, in his own 
words, a8 communicated to one of our corre- 
spondents, who recently visited him at his 
editorial rooms in Chicago. 

Mr. Nixon, who now appears in the prime of 
life, and in the full vigor of bodily and mental 
vitality, said, substantially: ‘‘ It was in Febru- 
ary, 1878, that I took a severe cold. My system 
had become much worked down, and, driven 
with constant editorial duty, I had neglected it. 
After long consideration I concluded to take 
needed rest. I went to Florida and Cuba fora 
few weeks. On the way I had several hemor- 
rhages from the lungs. Iwas quite sick, and 
returned in no better condition than before. 
My wife was much alarmedabout me. The phy- 
sician who attended nfe on my return gave me 
inhalations, tonics, alteratives and pills, after 
taking which, for about two weeks, I was weaker, 
I kept at my work, which was exacting. By 
September my state had become critical. I lost 
flesh and suffered from a severe soreness in the 
upper part of my right lung. My wife’s sister, 
who was in Boston, wrote about a treatment 
which was novel to me—Compound Oxygen, A 
relative of hers, who had been in such poor 
health that he had been compelled to spend sev- 
eral Winters in Florida, had been restored by 
this Compound Oxygen to such an extent tha 
he was able to endure the climate of Boston in 
Winter. The little book issued by Starkey & 
Palen on Compound Oxygen was sent me, and, 
after reading it, I concluded that, even if their 
method of treating my ailments could do me no 
good, there was reason to suppose that it would 
do me no harm, 

“I procured a ‘Home Treatment’ from the 
office of Messrs, Starkey and Palen, in Philadel- 
phia, determining to give it a fair trial, und 
abide the result, For four or five months 1 took 
the inhalations at regular intervals, twice a day ; 
continuing my work steadily. At firstno marked 
effect was observed; in fact, not until three or 
four weeks. Then I began to feel that it was 
doing me good, I found that, when I was ex- 
posed to the cold, and to chilling drafts, my 
power of resistance was far greater than it had 
been. There wasno exhilaration, but there was 
a constant increase of strength. I still coughed 
considerably, and, in fact, did so for some 
months, The sore spot on my right lung gave 
me much annoyance. I rubbed my chest with 
various liniments, and I wore a chest-protector, 
But gradually the soreness went away as the 
lung gained strength. And the cough, which 
had so long clung to me, at last went off in an 
unexpected manner, One of thy last coughing 
spells I had was almost as severe and extended 
as any I had ever experienced. It seemed to be 
the going out of the cough-habit. There was 
probably some extraneous matter in the way, 
and this severe spell of coughing got rid of it, 

“I gained flesh very slowly, but gradually 
came back to my original weight, and now 
weigh more than before my illness. I am more 
able to resist cold, and, though I now take cold 
occasionally, I am far less subject to it than I 
was of old. My digestion, which was, of course, 
disordered, is now all that I can desire, and I 
am able to do my customary work without in- 
convenience or serious fatigue. I have never 
given a testimonial to any patent medicine, and 
I would not; butI do not consider Starkey & 
Palen’s Compound Oxygen a patent medicine. 
It is a vilalizer and a restorer, and to it I owe 
my life.” 

“Mr, Nixon, did you ever take any other 
‘Oxygen Treatment’ than that of Messrs. 
Starkey and Palen?” 

“*No; I had no use for any other, This served 
the purpose perfectly, and did even more than [ 
could have expected of it.” 

“Do you ever have occasion to return to the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. since your res- 
toreden to health?” 

“Qnly gocgsionally ; for instance, if I have 

bye oa have takep.cold, But I keep 

” in my: familys fog we, set & 

high valne on its efficiency ip ognes of need, and 

several of my friends have found the advantage 

of it. You may put me on record as being a 
hearty and thorough believer in it.” 

Mr. Nixon's case is not a peculiar one, Thous- 
ands have been benefited By*ths use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. Among those who have experi- 
enced its wonderful curative properties, are 
Judge Flanders, of New York, Edward L, Wilson, 








the popular lecturer and photographer, T. 8. 
Arthor, the well-known aithor, and Judge 
Kelley, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
the eminent lecturer, and many others equally 
prominent, 

If you are interested to know what it has done 
for others, and what it can do for you, send to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadel- 
phia, who will send you free a treatise on this 
remarkable vitalizer—its discovery, nature, ac- 
tion and cures, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 


wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who who Fok specially interested.) 


FLOWERS IN SPRING. 
HINTS FOR THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


BY EBEN E£. REXFORD. 


Hovuse-PLANTS seem to know when Spring 
comes without consulting the calendar; for 
then begins a new and vigorous growth, if cir- 
cumstances are at all favorable, and those which 
have steadily refused to bloom during the Winter 
bud and blossom until the window is bright as 
Summer. Our most satisfactory season of 
bloom from house-plants is always at this sea- 
son. They may give a more profuse bloom dur- 
ing the Summer, if we allow them to, but at 
that time of the year the garden has so many 
charms for us that we do not derive the same 
amount of enjoyment from our house-plants 
that we do in bleak March weather, when the 
season often seems more cheerless than it does 
in mid-winter. 

As soon as they show any inclination to make 
growth, some stimulant should be given ; for this 
not only makes the growth more vigorous, but 
it increases the quantity and quality of bloom. 
Ammonia in solution, two tablespoonfuls to a 
pailfal of water, once or twice a week, is very 
good, Its beneficial results will be seen speedily 
in the darker green of the leaf, and the healthy, 
robust character of the growth. Food for 
flowers, a preparation of bone-meal, ammonia, 
and other fertilizing elements, put up by a reli- 
able firm, is another excellent stimulant, prefer- 
able, if easily obtained, to ammonia. This plant- 
food can be given in solution, according to the 
directions accompanying each package, or it can 
be dug into the soil about the plant. I prefer to 
do this rather than use it in solution, because 
it is not readily soluble in water, and the heavier 
portion will settle, unless one keeps stirring the 
water in the pot, and, in consequence, some 
plants will get too much and others not enough. 
Digging it into the soil insures each plant’s re- 
ceiving its proper share, and the stirring up 
which the soil gets is, in itself, a benefit to the 
plant, 

As the sunshine strengthens, the plants will 
turn to it, and, in order to keep them iu sym- 
metrical shape, they must be turned much 
oftener than during the Winter. Never allow 
a plant to become drawn to one side, as it sure- 
ly will if not given sunshine equally on all sides. 
For bay-windows, the circular, revolving wire 
stands are desirable ; for all plants can be turned 
in such away as to receive the light without 
shifting a pot. Plants on such stands can be ar- 
ranged very effectively, which is another argu- 
ment in their favor, and more can be accommo- 
dated in a small space, without crowding, than 
in the case where shelves or flat stands are 
used, 

Particular attention should be given at this sea- 
son to Fuchsias, which will make their strongest 
growth now preparatory to Summec flowering. 
Cut off all weak and rambling growth of the 
last season, and make the plant as symmetrical 
in shape as possible. It is an excellent plan to 
shorten all the branches at least a third, for the 
new growth will be stronger, and the plant more 
compact if this is done. If any branch shows 
an inclination to outgrow the others, pinch it 
back. These favorite plants are never as satis- 
factory as they might be unless kept under prop- 
er control, and made to assume pleasing and 
symmetrical shapes. It is an easy matter to 
accomplish this if one will only persevere in 
pinching back all rampant growth, Keep the 
soil quite moist, and syringe the plant all 
over atleast every other day. A daily shower- 
ing is better. Some varieties are quite slender 
growers, and these can be trained more effect- 
ively on trellises, Most kinds will require sup- 
port. For this I would recommend small iron 
rods, having a fork-like end to thrust into the 
soil. These tines brace against each other, and 
make the support more firm than will be the 
case if the rod alone is simply thrust into 
the soil. Such supports are supports in reality, 
and are good for years, while wooden ones are 
sure to decay in the moist earth, and when the 
plant becomes heavy, a sudden movement is 
likely to break them, and the plant is often 
spoiled. 

Geraniums, heliotropes, coleuses, and such 
plants as are used a great deal in Summer gar- 
dening, will be putting ont many new branches, 
which can be removed without any injury to the 
appearance of the old plants. By rooting these 
cuttings one can secure enough plants to filla 
good-sized bed'in the garden. To root them is 
an easy matter, #f you go to work right. I 
have never expérienced any trouble in rooting 
cnttings in sand. Nearly every one will grow. 
I take ordinary dinner-plates, fill them with 
clean sand, and make it wet—not muddy; but 
simply wet—and into this I insert the cuttings, 
pressing thesand about them firmly. I keep the 
plates jn a waym place, and keep the sand wet 
all the time, Jf cape jg teken to never let i¢ dry 
gu, the onttings will agan take root, and in three 





weeks they can be put into little pots by them- 
selves, and kept growing there until it becomes 
safe to remove them to the garden. Care must 
be given plants in small pots; for the soil dries 
out much more rapidly in them than it does in 
pots of a larger size. 

If one has an old plant which has outgrown 
the space originally allotted it, it is better to 
start a new one, to take its place next Winter. 
The old plant can be used in the garden during 
the Summer in the center of a bed, or in a vase. 

Chrysanthemums, which were put in the cel- 
lar, after blooming, should now be brought up 
and started into growth, to furnish plants for 
next Fall, Each old plant will send up dozens 
of sprouts, and these can be cut off with por- 
tions of the roots attached, There will be many 
more than you care to grow for flowering in the 
house, and the surplus should be given a place 
in the borders, where they will make a vigorous 
growth during the Summer, and give more 
bloom and brilliancy during the late days of 
Autumn than any other flower we have. The 
chrysanthemum is hardy enough to withstand 
all early frosts, andthere is no reason why we 
should not prolong the season of beauty up to 
the coming of snow, or at least of settled cold 
weather, when this flower is so easily obtainable. 
It will take care of itself if given half a chance. 
I am glad to see it becoming popular. Its 
popularity is well deserved. Be sure and have 
some plants of it in the garden for next 
fall. Dahlias, as a general thing, are 
not satisfactory at the North; for they do not 
come into flowering until late, as generally cul- 
tivated, and by the time they are in full bloom 
the September frosts nip them, and put an end 
to their beauty. But, with a little trouble, they 
may be made to bloom some weeks earlier, and 
any one who admires this really noble flower 
will not be unwilling to take this trouble. Put 
the tubers into pots or boxes of soil in March, 
and start them into growth in the house. 

If kept growing healthily, they will be quite 
large plants by the time it is safe to put them into 
the open ground. In order to keep them grow- 
ing healthily, do not give them too much water, 
or keep them too warm. Most old roots can be 
broken apart in such a way that each tuber will 
have an ** eye,” or growing point attached, and 
each one of these tubers will make a strong 
plant. In this way, one may increase her supply 
of choice varieties. 

In Spring we anticipate the wants of our 
Summer garden by sending for seeds. It is a 
delightfully perplexing task to select from a 
florist’s catalogue. There are always so many 
kinds in it that we would like, but cannot have, 
that it is difficult to decide on what we want 
most. We labor under an embarrassment of 
riches. My advice always is to select only as many 
kinds as you know you can care for well. One 
good, well-grown piant is more satisfactory than 
a dozen poorly-grown ones. Always keep this in 
mind, and let the list you make out be governed 
by the time you will have to devote to them. 

For beds of brilliant color, and for a constant 
succession of bloom, we have no annuals that 
excel the petunia andthe phlox. They are ro- 
bust, healthy plants, and any amateur can suc- 
ceed with them. For borders or edgings, candy- 
tuft and mignonette are useful. The latter 
should be included in every list, on account of 
its value for cutting, it being delightfully fra- 
grant. We find it a stand-by, and no bougnet 
of Summer flowers is complete without a spray 
or two of it. Sweet peas are not only beautiful 
in the garden, but they are so graceful, and have 
such a delicious perfume, that they are among 
our most valuable flowers for use in the house, 
They keep their freshness for days after cutting, 
if the water in which they are placed is changed 
daily, and no other flower groups so artistically 
in a vase as these do, They seem to arrange 
themselves, and it is impossible for them to be 
anything but graceful. The balsam is a more 
delicate flower than the petunia or phlox, and is 
quite as showy, if care is taken to remove some 
of the leaves which, on stout plants, often hide 
the flowers, This flower does not resemble the 
old lady’s slipper of our grandmother’s day 
much, It bears a closer resemblance to the 
camellia, both in form and color, and is scarcely 
inferior to that aristocratic flower. The double 
varieties are as fine as any annual well can be, 
and no garden should be without them. The 
Chinese pinks are very brilliant flowers, and give 
a profuse supply through August and Septem- 
ber. Stock—the gilliflower of ‘‘old times” —is a 
general favorite, and is useful for beds and for 
cutting. The same is true of larkspur. The 
aster is a magnificent flower for Autumn bloom- 
ing, being among annuals what the dablia is 
among the bedding piants, A bed of it, in which 
its brilliant colors of purple, blue, white, and 
rose are effectively brought out by the proper 
contrast, is a sight worth any one’s seeing. It 
is all the more desirable becanse it comes into 
bloom after the greater share of garden flowers 
have passed their prime, It will hold its own till 
frost comes. For late Summer bloom and al! 
through the Autumn nothing can excel the pansy 
in beauty and magnificence of color. If I could 
have but one flower in my garden it should be 
this one, 
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SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, 


Baxonet, M. D., D.C. L., LL.D., F. K. 8., Physician to 
Her Majesty the Queen, President Royal British Asso- 
ciation, Professor at the University of Edinburgh 
ete,, says: 

“The properties of this wonderful plant (the Coca) 
are the most remarkable of any known to the medical 
world. From repeated personal trials I am convinced 
that ite use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 

PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M. D., LL.D, 
F. &. 8., President Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member General Council, University of 
Edinburgh, etc., etc., says: “ Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef 
Tonic has more than realized my expectations.” 

PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., Sur. 
geon-in-chief N, Y. State Hospitals, Professor Surgery 
N. Y. Medical College, ex-Health Officer, Port of New 
York, etc., says: “‘My patients derived marked and 
decided benefit from the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Tonic.” 

PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL. D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Professor of Practice of Medicine, etc., etc. 
says: “ Liebig Co.’#@Coca Beef Tonic is far superior to 
the fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, 
wine and iron,” 

PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., Physician 
to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the Iron 

Jross, etc., etc., says: “Itgives more tone than any- 
thing I have ever prescribed.” 

It is invaluable in Dyspepsia, Biliousness and 
Liver affections, 

PROFESSOR C. A. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., editor 
Southern Clinic, says: * Really a wonderful recon- 
structive agent, building up the system and supply- 
ing lost nervous energy. For broken-down constitu- 
tions it is the agent,” 

PROFESSOR H. R. BENNETT, of Fitchburg, Presi- 
dentMassachusetts Surgical Society, says: “ The best 
tonic to build up a broken-down constitution from 
long-standing womb disease is Liebig Co.’s Coca 


Beef Tonic.” It is invaluable in all forms of debility 
nervous affections, nervous and sick head aches, piles’ 
neuralgia and catarrh. 

For indorsements and opinions of hundreds of the 
most distinguishsa physicians, irrespective of schoo), 
see our circulars. 


The American Homeopathic Observer says: 

* Liebig Co,’s Coca Beet Tonic cortainly merits all 
the peaios it is receiving. 
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De. ayn MASSEY, M.D., Le P., M. B. 
H. ¢ Manchester, England, says: » Bats effect is 
oe ne wondes derful. From being depressed and ver 
low spiri y tired, lcan now walk an D b 
of time without. editing fatigue, Before tating The 

‘oca Beef Tonic my nerves seemed a pmerens, that 
when [read a pethest ctale Icould not refrain from 
becoming very much affected althoneh I tried hard 
to overcome the absurd feeling. Now I am myself 
again.” 
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the S iepenaatory tor inv r three crating an enfesbled sys- 
tem, and when such remedies ned com- 
bined fro: roreasto reliable a house as es Liebig" 8, it behooves 

th: e BE prof: on to patronize the same to the fullest 
exten 


ee, mo ts a on the Coca cea, by W. S. Sea: M.. 

oe dico- . 

Mp of S seve York, etc of Medico Chirer plod ‘So- 
ti seful tonto § 

. soe hol: in nervous prostration, hysteria 


and melanc nervous force 
superior to all Faown anent agent. é have advised ite ra 
toa number and vari f persons for various 
onditions, and the great cat malorl Tpeve found bene- 
t from ite emplo Jj Toa sufferer from nervou 
become re al 
come redu to . 


h 
"Niehtiy-c 200 ed meal and 
ment of ay ly ret the E of c ps ‘oer 
ment oft t. Ld pee & are she was ty 
return is ordi god, ven one years have 
passed, she has not tailed to have S rerul ar and nor- 
mal evacuation ° hi or years suf- 
fered from nervous ..- —_ ‘she ad bsen com- 
pelled to go up stairs slowly and we requent rests, 

reli ef from the very it dose. A broker 

n su —s 


yh meals she improv: 
almost entirely serjoved of bee fo 
bie —— and constipation. Tins 





oat 
f tre 4 es 
have been te rted to me , & cured 
all ~ a narcotics, ton 
‘ailed to afford relief. 


182 Henry Street, BRrooxtyn. 
THE LizBIG ComPAN any: 
nour preparation of Coca isthe best I have ever 


W. 8. SEARLE, M.D. 
WHAT IS COOA?: ; 
The first reply is that rr 1s NoT Cocoa. 
COMMODORE GIBBON (United Stateq Exploring 





Tixpedition of the Amazon) eCoce, has 
jee 0 marvelous that it in the ndians, 


ra t any other oon aeons 7 sem 
‘orce racing, 
ress and tonic, tt that by ye of it ‘alone they 


wi rform journ 
= ne — aor eys of 300 miles without appearing 


longev- 
users is the rule, and not, as y withe us, 
the exception. They are also freer from disease.” 


PROFESSOR J. J. VAN TSHUDI (“Travels bn 


Peru”) says: “Setting aside all ex ier and 
ionary notices, I am Sesrly of the o 2 Opin m, that the 
use of Coca is very conducive to health ane longev- 


ity. In support of this fonctamen. Ima e to the 
numerous agen of longovig among Indians, who 
from boyhood, have been in the habit of "isfrequent 
Coca three times a day. Cases are not infrequen' 

of Indians attaining the great age of 180 years, and 
these men, at the ordinary rate of consumption, must, 
in the course of their lives. have chewed not Jess than 
a Te canes igo the leaf, and retained the most perfect 


I tried 1 Lichie Go. 8 Coca Beef Tonic in a number of 
cases of chron ody apepala where the assimilation of 
feos ective and there was steady loss of 
eight. The results obtained in two weeks were, ip- 
dee flattering. One patient gained five pounds, 

another three pounds. and soon. 

EHARDY, M. D., Savannah, 
President Med. Society of Georgia, etc., ete, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE 
LIEBIG LABORATORY & CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
NEW YORK, PARIS AND LONDON. 
NEW YORK DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


W.C. WILSON, 


45 West 14th Street, New York City. 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, 


Astoria, L. I, City, 


ATALOGUES OF CHOICE BEDDING AND 
ENHOUSE PLANTS CAN BE dt el a 
PLICATION ; ALSO CHUICE CUT i 








E 
D OST ARTISTIC 
MANNER, AT MODERATE RATES. 


| Attention, Dairymen! 


NATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 


MP'HE otrongest, sheapest. and most perfect color 
made. Never fails to E'"g satisfaction. na your 
grocer or druggist for it. Manufactured b 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO., Rechte. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 7 


4/ MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 













COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
WEWBURGH, N.Y. 








Ss. PENNOCK ‘Be ‘SONS co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IN ND, 3 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
1885 


PRICES REDUCED! 


"w PHITADELPHEN) 













wes 


Fourteen Sis Sizes apa Styles for i! and Use. 


it o 5 
v REE MIZES FOR AL POWER. 
wn Sweepers, G 1. > bay etc. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


tent ees and Manufacti 


631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








cago 


ROLLERS—*ieie Road, past nd 


tata Gteal Plow, 


Pal rige Suites TEE THE ‘oe 


Factarlen en gt 8 C~ iota r~ ~a iit tabington — 








984; 96 Pee pp. bocts. 


ANTED. Sounty in the & Sate 
Egperience in ance ta {hs businese not Bir wate 
The C. L. VAN DUSEN Nursery Co-» 
Nurseries Establ'd 1839. Geneva N-Y< 
#" 42480 STO CK AT WHOLESALE. 
























“Ba 
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: ,, 
AY $ i e GREENDALE NURSERIES, 
Se OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mass. 
HAY=- 10 pkts. Choice Flower Seed, assorted, postpaid.. 30 
re " = 12 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, “ . bo 
tection, e 10 Marlboro’ Raspberries, postpaid.. . 81 00 
a 5 TE 12 Atlantic or Mrs. Garfield Strawberries, postpaid bu 
1 pkt. of Seeds and Catalogue sent free, 
ROOFING P a Arrests decay and renews Will outwear tin or shingles. Easily applied. — — 
the life of an old would otherwise Will not rot or rust. Complete materials for a ne 
A saute Bennfifes and premerven’ Tt Bl ioot cout but gis to Bs00 per one hundred suare MISCELLANEOUS. 
water-tight, handsome roof, @ cents per gallon, in feet, N.E. PAINT AND OIL ©O,, 5 
barrel. mrt T India Street, Boston, Mase. Burt g Shoes 
= 


ELCHE OR AOR TOOL L co 
BELCHER 112! OHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
N’ r Reliab b 
WAN TED tee Shrub, Plante, Hoses, 
ete. k reliable and first-claass. ingles and 
e xpomwees liberal commission Tr 
Ful instructions to inexperienced men. Address 


J, F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. Y. 


Ge LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


Machigte for may — we Chem 
Cre 











po DRAFT, DURABILITY a QUANTITY OF WORK 
Wee Patines A.W. GRAY'S SONS, ’ 


PATENTEES AND 
MIDDLETOWN “SPRINGS, Verma Vermont 





ruann. Y HALES 
50, 000 TONS. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer,which, during 


Gardens, 
a it has no su- 


a 7 sale by our ponte 


St 5 - 
= taining testimonials and 
- directions forwarded 





mn «GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mars. 


Skee? (PREAMERIES 





Used WITH or WITHOUT ICE 


epic STODDARD 





_MOSELEY @ 61 STODDARD Manve’ 2 00., 


ADA Ms’ 


CHUGH METALLIC PICKET FENCES, 


ss| Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 
“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 


est awards, 


The highest awards were .granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 


cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Il, and of the Warsaw Agricul 


tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty. address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street. New Vork City. 









PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


STOVES 


~ And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING co., 


wuIs MO. 









SEND TO 


£. D. BURT & CO., 


37 ans Sr., Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


logue me} wean Brice ot Goods 


forward ed by mail 
will receive 
prompt atten. 


jease mention 
THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


yet puanny= seer 


orks in the 
Wewrorid. ! 
60 SIZES AND STYLZIS 


Bold by Sret-claes Deal- 
e where. 
rt be 









ae 


3 7" EES au 
¥ Ata os 
free to on 


John C. Jewett & Sons, 
Burro, N. ¥, 


REFRIGERATORS: 
E PAG =m 


LIQUID GL Ef 





Ts used 





and Mec! ane re. Ly Rs work, Recei 
fare Bceatons [OVE 
who does not k 
Gnsheogs; Send cast of be 


le CAN FRE E 
Russia Cement Co. lost, Mass, 














Croak’s Wrought [ron Barn Door Hanger, 


for wood freck, Never breaks, and cannot get off th 
track, and works so easy that it oon onclad, Fem by a a 


child,” We furnish the wood trac ik, jrona ad, read 
nailup, Wealso make a combined Post and Hop bar, 
which will pay for itself, building fence in one day. 


3 





Two men can set from 300 0 posts each <r 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all our goods. Ask your 
hardware dealer for them. 
CRONK HANGER SOP aS, 


Elmira. N. 





UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


weeks easy and throws a constant 








ders. Is —- set. Is the Chea rf and 
e Shallow Wells. Over 90,000 


ever freezesin Winter. Send for Cir- 
cular and Prices, giving depth of well. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


Sole manufacturers, 
__ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 











meombines tness ot Dratt. Ease ot Adjust- 

ment, and ide ~4 y¥ of Work Goer an other Sones. 
aooth Ha ails apocke) et of abov 
tivate heel Sori iso. Flot. Cal- 
ators, an yi 


E, BEMENT x SONS, (Ind.) 
Lansing. Mich. : 





PEERLESS 
ireplsoe Grates. 6 cating 


Saving In Guaran 
Perfectly a “RY. free 


ois ee Sey 
il 
trated Catalogue, and state where 







advertisement. 
BISSELL & co., 
Pitaburgh, Pa, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York (Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J. 
adi Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 





During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co. 


own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the choicest 
Wheat 1 ds in the United States, all located in the 
ar- 


RED.RLVER VALLEY OF THE. NORTH 
eal find it profitable to own and cultivate such 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
eg nba 
JAMES B, POWER, 
Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Ming. 





COOD WAGES 


A) ee 
AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 


TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 
f arMe® rer: 
N.Y. 


REMINGTON 


(Donble and Triple Action) 


FORCE PUMP,. 




















The REMINGTON PUMP is 
ahead of all competition in work- 
ing easily and rapidly. 

It is secure from freez- 

ing, and never needs 
priming. 
WE FURNISH ATTACH- 
MENTS TO THE 
PUMPS 19 FIT 
THEM FOR USE 
WITH WIND MILL, HORSE 
POWER, OR STEAM. 

Send for 
Illustrated Circular and 
Price-List, 
with Testimonials. 





New ¥oRx Ovmion, 
348 Chambere Street, 





























Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS £0. 


9 and 11 Park Piace, 
NEW YORK 


J, $. CONOVER & CO., 


Open Fire Places, 


AND ALL APPURTENANCES, 
GRATES and FENDERS 


MANTELS ™.nstegat*® 


cjerant Showrooms and tpnwt are yr extensive apd 


signs of 
28 and BO West Twremty-thire Street. 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 











coaebt ce ee 
tory when applied yo ng to an 
fiesta ae 


“SERLEN ’ BROTHERS, 
4 1 
Pied P= Ps ‘PEs 











cuts, 








ge Glue manufagtarey 
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CARHART 
THE CLOTHIER 


Desires to call the attention of 
Parents and Guardians to his 


BOYS AND SRILDREN $ DEPARTMENT 


The largest in the city, at the 
lowest possible prices. 


MEN'S AND YOUTHS: DE- 
PARTMENT 


As attractive as ever. 


BROADWAY AND*CANAL STREET, 


New York City. 
ONE PRICE, C. O. D. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 

Fine French China and dest Porcelain at Low Prices 
Fine Write Sagar 100 Meco 4 
Gold-vand China Tea Seta. 44 LO; White 7 50 
Richly Deogeate-} * hine Tea “Pr appre fT) 
Decorated Chamber Sets. Mfesicne. . 3 00 
Dec oeeied Pinner Sets, all col eaenad 2) 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging ps, ete... 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 


Illustrated Catalogue and List mail fee on 
application Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY'S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


eee vacked and p laced on Car or Gyeamer free of 
charee Rane’ 8D w On receipt of P.O. M. yee 


LeBOSQUET 
oe eae 


ream EXT 





ST 


ag OEE the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for D-ecriptive Pamphlet. 


ATeLeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 


(GLUN 
eA "oe 


FINEST waremats < 
CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE 



















“Tt 1 could not et ‘another bi 
not give mine tor fs weight in bicycle aad 











since I have been riding the bicycle I 4 ve lost 

only two days from sickness, and I Raven't 
at «uta dollar for a: ao ctor," 
wv. Gro. F. PENTECORT. 


THE» iE POPE MFG-CO- 


597 WASHINGTON St, Boston Mass. 
12 WARR' 
we ten +) eranarralsts { "5, ¥ CAGO 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts ure made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfelts called ‘* Automatic,” etc., on 
the bse kne jown reputation and merit ¢ of the Willcox 

** Automatic’? or ‘‘No Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 



















Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And in all Principal Cities. 
Business Established i in 1860. 


—--— 


Shaw, Applin RCo. 


Manufacturers of 



















fesh note fy, boby akin gut plenty’ of bone 
er ap put Ye! y skip, bu 

muséle zikes 1, fi 
so the ‘ite one mildlikes iy, 

finds complete satisfaction i int 
for the mother’s milk. Do not let tat 

up weak and puny, when Ridge’s Food 

at 80 smal) cozt, 


} The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0.,, 


Y {rom ai pies aa fed 





DEVLIN & 





Our Spring stock of Ready Made Clothing 
and Piece Goods for Men, Youths and Boys is 
the finest ever placed on our counters, Bicycle, 
Polo, Lawn Tennis and Tourists’ Suits being a 


Special feature. 


All the leading novelties in Neck and in 
Underwear may be found in our Furnishing 


Department. 


me testa COR. WARREN ST. 





AU 


TOILET apn, 


PHYsIOIANs —— gs Patients 
nted Ly % 4 


0 


& wail 





sainesafcenearet ag ae 
sarees ss 


DEATORATEC 


[od 23624 


£ % 


DRATED 





ult? Wa ANTE Mc apeoh” 


The Only Medicated Toilet Paper BVP 


tive and healin: 


ee ee mmarege caer : 
called m 


Pig 4 in 


tavber. 


ickel #4xtur oe 


=| (eae ws shen | 


than t 
countries, every 


on ot 


oo aT ® protection against deteriora- 


d Nickel ‘Hature. aah, dellvare ered 
ee Anywhere in the . 


TWO} 


ie Paper Company, 





Mention Tes NDEPRWDENT. 





BISTS SELL OUR@OODS 











Joel MeComber’ Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Boots and Shoes. 


lam pow manufecturing ih¢m.on a large scale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lista, f@)) inatructions for gelf-mesgui« ment for m 

women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they ean be made. They will fit beautiin}ly, w if 
never warp, distort or injure the ienderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet ta symmetry end cow- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boota and shoes are unsurpassed either in materigl or 


workmanship by any. country, and m 


lowest class goods are superior in eve 


er pect © a 


goods in any 4 y A r 

others at the same price. Those Who deri:e perfect boote and ehoes should rend for my /ree fivetiatca 

-— which will give price-list and al) information that is required, It will pay ) ou to send jor the pam jets 
reserve leather of all inde for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them roft and 


beaut ul, use my Seal Polish 


Leste ne’ wise, LAER. Inventor and Manufact urer of McComber's Potent Boots and Shoes andPa nt 


ent 


eet, New York. Men tion Tar INDEPENDEN 





HOWARD WATCHES. 
HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER. GLOGKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank, and House Clocks. 


The Finest Watches and Clecks made 1t this 
Country are Manutactured by 





114 TROATON, sr. 80 bw Vo tei NE, 


VIBRATING Mee = ge 









oe : + jonths 
the ‘Bell ele e will bu 
‘he mp 4 
OTTC 


sence required.’ vi ef 
Telephones may be prdered Agere ar p D1 
‘ ) 


culars 
102 8. 







noagents 
use. Cir- 


o, N. ¥. 





MARVIN iy 
SAFES 


HAVE PATEN UcROVEMENTs 
NOT FOUND THER MAKES 
EPAY AN 


INVESTICATON 


BY THOSE WHO 10 SEC 
THE BE: Shr 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 






NEW YORK, 
Pacer rie ENGLAND. 











Bt eo 


YOUR NECK AND WRISTS 
beencircled by the 


REVER = u ae" 
COLLAR 
and CUFFS. 


OR MEN AND 
wear the 


Angelo, turndowns, and Murille, stand-up. 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished an both sides, form the new FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foyndansale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX genta = _ 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A.Fair, Boston, 1881, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


Independent Halibut Company 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 
HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


oN, jane d gireqamuver: 
BEMIS cad 


er es 


Fears’ Wharf. Duncan. St.. 








GLOUCESTER, MASs. 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FisH., 


Lawn Tennis and Sporti 











CELEBRATED 
Tennis Ballsand Bats. 


Our New Franklin Bat can- 
” not be yo omen 


Price, $5.50. 
da Mb Me 9 Fin de makers of of the ne HEOUL ATION | Batt. 
Di e oD 
re FA eit Wt Pi 





price, cov with the e. Red or Black 
cote er ozen, 3 We gend our new we oP eoeee 
a ares, OVER mes 
ri 3s, Giaenasium snd? nis . Base Bu iM 
enpis, ing Tackle, and the latest Novelties 
for % cents by mail. 
13k Soh EN SNYP R \v. 
We ren Omar at laying Rules of of | Lawn Tennis, 
} ad — of illustrations and valuable informa- 
tion for three 2 cent stamps. 
Tlustrated 
fatalo “4 
fent 


OPE 


BICYCLES THESES 
&TRIGYGLES- BOSTON” 


‘MASS: _ 


- SPALDING & BROS. 


. Manufacturers of 
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| | anbes i feos 
ary Boos ae ctorstnts BATTLE CREEK ‘MACHINERY CQ,; Battle. GreaksMich. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Thirty-seventh Year 
HE INDEPENDENT. 


“The Foremost Religious Newspaper in the United States.”—Joszrn Coox. 
“The Most Influential Religious Organ in the States.”—The London Spectator. 
“One of the Ablest Weeklies in Existence.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 

















Tue INDEPENDENT is known wherever the English Tainahtinash is spoken. Tue InpepenveNt has been called A Weexty Literary Macazine. ' 
Its management claim that it is the ablest and best religious, literary, family, Of the literary feature of the paper too much can hardly be said. _ There 
and general newspaper in the world. is scarcely a literary worker of reputation in the United States who is not in- 


It is undenominational. It can, therefore, invite articles on all_ religious er “ eae aac and Guasaeee “Englia on, among “a 
writers as Taz INDEPENDENT. 

’ Its department of book notices embraces the widest range of literature, 
comings of each. It isa most earnest advocate of evangelical religion, vigi- | and its reviews are not exceeded in ability, frankness and fairness. As in re- 
lant and uncompromising in its defense of Christian truth against agnosti- | ligion, so in literature, he who wants to “have a concise history of all passing 
cism, materialism, atheism, and all formsof doubt. It gives special attention , events, the world over, must consult the ample columns of Tur InpErEnpEnt. 
to the gathering of religious and missionary newe, and overlooks no important In addition to the fourteen pages devoted to contributions and editorials, 
religious movement in any denomination or part of the world. The list of re- | Tue Inperenpent has twenty different departments, conducted chiefly by 
ligious writers which is given below, is a guaranty of the breadth, catholicity specialists. These departments are: Literature, Personalities, Fine Arts, 


subjects by writers in all denominations. It represents no one Church more 
than another. Itis, therefore, free to discuss editorially the merits and short- 





and strength of its religious contributions. Music, Science, Religious Intelligence, Missions, School and College, News of 

Its editorials discuss all questions of human interest, whether religious, | the Week, Hymn Notes, the Sunday-school, Sanitary, Pebbles, Biblical Re- 
literary, political, scientific or general. It expresses its opinions plainly, | search, Farm and. Garden, Insurance, Weekly Market Reports, Financial, 
vigorously and without fear of ecclesiastical, political, or other censors. Commercial, Dry Goods and Dry Goods Quotations. 





There are more than One Thousand living contributors to THE INDEPENDENT. From this list 























the following characteristic names are selected: 
RELIGIOUS WRITERS. REFORMED DUTOH. 
T. W. Chambers, D.D Prof. John De hag D.D. 
BAPTI3TS. James Demarest, Jr., D.D. Rev. W. E. Griff 
Henry 8. Burrage, D.D, | Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D. 
Wayland Hoyt, *D. D. Prof. C. H. Toy. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Prof. hang Lincoln, D. D. aH. L. Wayland, D.D. Prof. Alex. B. Bruce, Scotch Presb. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Unitar’n.. 
Prof. Wm. C. Wilkinson, D.D. Prof. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., Ref. Ger. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., Meth. Prot. Ex-Pres. Thomas Hill, D. D., - 
Pére Hyacinth Loyson, Gallican. Rev. David Macrae, Scotch Ind. 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. Pres. I. M. Atwood, D.D., Universalist. 
Pres. John Bascom, D.D. Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 
Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D. Pres. Wm. W. Patton, D.D. CONTRIBUTORS OF POETRY. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. Ray Palmer, D.D. Edwin Arnold. Eric Mackay. 
Jos. T. Duryea, D.D. Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Robert Buchanan. Joaquin Miller. 
Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. Rose Terry Cooke.* Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Washington Gladden, D.D. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth. Susan Sa Philip Bourke Marston. 
Rev. Newman Hall. Richard 8. Storrs. D.D., LL.D. Herbert E. Clarke. Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 
Geo. H. Hepworth, D.D. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. Christopher P. Cranch. John James Piatt. 
Rev. T. T. Munger. Ex-Pres. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. Elizabeth Cleveland. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Pres. Geo. Washburn, D.D. Austin Dobson. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Thomas Dunn English, LL.D. Richard Henry Stoddard. 
EPISCOPALIANS Edmund Gosse. A. C. Swinburne. 
te Louise Imogen Guiney. Lord Tennyson. 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, DD., LL.D. John Fulton, D.D. Paul H. Hayne. John B. Tabb. 
Prof. J. K. Cheyne, Oxford, England. Bishop F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D. Jean Ingelow. Maurice Thompson. 
Bishop Thomas M. Clark, D. D., LL.D. W. R. Huntington, D.D. Helen Jackson (** H. H.”). Edith M. Thomas. 
Bishop Wm. C. Doane, D.D. . LL. D. Rev. W. Kirkus. Grace Denio Litchfield. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Robert Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Harriet McEwen Kimpall. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
METHODISTS. CONTRIBUTORS OF STORIES. 
James M. Buckley, D.D. Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne. Jobn H. Vincent. D.D. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. a se aa Miller. 
Daniel Curry, D.D. D. D. Whedon, D.D. : Charles Barnard. James Payn. 
D. Dorchester, D.D. Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D. Rose Terry Cooke. Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
ea Harding Davis. F. W. Robinson. 
so ward Everett Hale Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
PRESBYTERIANS. Thomas Hardy. J.8., of Dale. a 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. Caspar René Gregory. Helen Jackson (*‘ H. H.”). Fred. D. Storey. 
Prof. Francis Brown. Prof. E. D. Morris, D.D. Sarah O. Jewett. Frank R. Stockton. 
Howard Crosby, D.D Philip Scbaff, D.D. Henry F. Keenan, Julia Schayer. 
Theodore L. Caylee, D. D., LL.D. Prof. Benj. B. Warfield. Lucy C. Lillie. L. B. Walford. 
WRITERS UPON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
Pres. James D. Angell, LL.D. Kate Foote. J. Rendel Harris. Lt.-Col. R..D. Osborn, H. M. 8. | Judge Albion W. Tourgee. 
Sarah K. Bolton. Wong Chin Foo. Gen. Charles H. Howard. Hon. William Walter Phelps. Prof. W. D. Whitney, fL.p. 
Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. Youkichi Fukuzawa. Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph.D. Margaret J. Preston. Justin Winsor: 
Joseph Cook. Capt. F. V. Greene, U. 8. A. Oliver Johnson. Alice Wellington Rollins. Susan E. Wallace. 
Ex-Gov. Daniel H. Chamberlain.| ‘‘ Grace Greenwood.” Henry W. Lucy. Horace E. Scudder. Herbert Welsh. 
Hon. Neal Dow. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. Prof. M. K. Shimoura. Pres. Andrew D; White. 
Senator George F. Edmunds. William D. Howells. Senator Justin 8. Morrill. Prof. A. H, Sayce. Prof. Cnas. A. Young. 
Hon. John V. Farwell. Arthur T. Hadley. Prof. F. A. March, LL.D. G. Barnett Smith. 
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Tue Inperenvent ought, because of its merits alone, to be taken by at least 100,000 more persons than now subscribe for,it. Anyone can subscribe 
for any length of time from one month up to five years, at the following rates: 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 





One MODEN.........cccceeeeeereeeeerecseseeeeeeeeeesererses - 30 BAX MONES......5.00000rccrccsccccecsecceroevessocosoveepeecs 

Three MONtHS...........0:sceeceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeteescesseeess #1 SS aad pro gapovanadecctgpoopessqncipbentooanses 

Four Months .......ceseeceeerereees seeevcevecceeeceecccccscecceece 00 «—«_—-__ __—_ BWO YORI. 1.20 2crccrercecccscssvcscesceroccceceesens 
Five Years........cccccccssscsserersssessesscsssccccsevenscssssccosers #10.00 


Remittances should be made by Draft, Check, Money Order, Express, Express Money Order, or Registered Letter. 

No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid for has expired. 

Tae Inperenvent’s special Clubbing-List will be sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one or more7papers or maga- 
zines, in connection with Tuz Ixpzpenpent, can make a considerable saving by ordering from our Clubbing-List. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, " 
P.-O. Box 2787; 251 Broadway, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








A.D. & W.T, WESTERVELT, 


102 Chambers St., cor. Church St. N. Y.,. 


“MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL ROY, COPPER, AD NG WORE, 


Iron Roof Crestings, Finials, 


Bannerets, Crosses, etc., 
3 
Wepugpt and Cast Iron 


Ratlings, Cemetery 


Plain end Fancy Iron 
and Brass BRedsteads 


for Private use and 
Railing Wire, Office 


* Public Institutions, 
end, Bonk Spay Copper, Copper 
Wrought and OwetIron Covered and Iron 
and Wire Beer and 
Window Guards, Ali 


kinds of plain and 


Lightning Reds. 
Bronze, Brass and 
Tron Stable Fittings 


amental Galvan of the most approved 
orn ml 


designa. 
ised Iron Work. 


Hay Racks, Mang - 
ers, Stall Guards, 
Stall Posts, Gutter, 


Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Statuary, Deer, 
Dogs, ete, Lawn and + . Traps, Tie Ringe, 
2 “. Water Troughs, etc., 
Pork & etteee ame =: ete. Copper Weather 
Vanes, 500 New De- 


signa. 


Chairs for Publie = 





end Private Grounds. = 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogues; name the goods 


desired and mention this paper. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


IMPORTER, 





WBW TORG.|.....ccccccccccrsssveccccccccccescess ocoeocescocescescosece soccec cocceccecoced 566 AND 58 WEST ITH ST. 
WRGOEET Wecccvcccccesesccecccccccccescccs secccceses seccssoone ccevevecerecsccecoece cecsces 269 AND 272 FULTON ST. 


ceseeeeeeee 26 RUE D'ENGHIEN. 


GREAT SALE OF 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


On account of the backwardness of the season we 
will offer during the week some excellent 


BARGAINS 


IN FINE STRAW GOODS, 
TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 


AND 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S MILLINERY AND BOYS’ SAILOR 
HATS. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1870... 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CO., 


Nos. S82, $84 and 86 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





And guarantee it to be equal to any on the market in quality of material used and work- 
mansbip. It will carry a longershade than any other Stop Roller. We ask all parties 
using Stop Rollers to try a sample box of these. We also manufacture 


The Stadand Gushman-Khapp, - The Home and Cushman Balance, 
The Gina and Western Friction Balance, The Globe and Putnam Side Cord, 


And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery 
Hardware in great variety. ‘ 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Class Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


which are novel and rare. 


The line of goods which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


matter. 
| Protected by Patents. The Adaptability of 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


| 

the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta- Walton, 
this Exhibition will convince the public that no other 
Awarded Gold Medal | material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty» 


| at London Health Exhi- 
bition, 1883. and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States. 


Factory and Retail Salesrooms, 7th Avenue, corner 29th Street. 
Branch Showrooms, 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 
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THE ACCIDENT! avy antic 


Insurance Company | myryat INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NORTH AMERICA. ae aes ee ae 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
Head Office, MONTREAL, CA. pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its 


affairs on the 8let December, #4. 






































Sur ALEX. T. GALT, President. ey piss sine fiche from bot Jam 93,958,090 44 
. Polici: ff 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Man'g Director, | P*°pigms.cn Rolicies not markedoM lst |. 
Sa -_ Total Marine Premiums . ° $5,405,796 14 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, to 3ist Dec., 1884. Premiums marked off from let seneeEy, ss 
. December, 1884............ 066,271 
Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for security of | | won ped uring the same, — 
U. 8. Polleyholders, $200,000. ine a —_—— 
ASSETS oe ee ee « B787,789 40 
United States Government Bonds. #113,000 00 | T¢ Company has the following Assets, 
Railroad, Corporation, and Munic- Unie ole, pnd State Bea, kot 88,776,685 00 
We FI osc cccicccsenscccecsese 71,144 18 {oape seca _~ ae Aa, A i. Saen 2,005,100 00 
Cash in Bank and on hand.......... 26,131 27 | ieee RE tral 440,0€0 00 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in due Premium Notes ani Bilis Heceivabie. ao 1 ete 3 
course of collection, and other Assets 91,509 81 ES ee ee 812,934,289 88 
Total Assets........ $301,785 26 —=— 
AB " Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
LI TLITIES of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
all other Liabilities............... 123,169 51 | of February next. 
Surplusas regards the Insu’d $178,615 75 | The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


RESOURCES. — representatives, on and after pa 4 Third 
of February next, from which date terest thereon 
Assets as above.......00..5.000 301,785 26 iu The . to ben os 
Reserve Capital at call.............. 103,440 00 


of payment and canceled. 
Total Resources for security A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
er $405,225 26 | earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 


Number of Policies issued on and after Tuesday, the F’fth of May next. 






during the year........ 24,806 By order of the Board. 
Gain in Policies over 1883. .2,887 J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
Total Losses paid during TRUSTEES. 
i nissnceiennnsal 3,338 for $147,034 95 | HARE EA BENNIB, _ ‘ADOLEHE Veen” 
Total Losses paid to date. .8,184 for 316,546 63 | ¥. 2.8. MOORE, ea 
BORDON W URNHAM, yo ELLI 
PREMIUMS RECEIVED. iy VEN v3, JA @. Di 
| $52,213 54 BEES aceud $282,585 55 BENS N H FIELD, } 
eee 150,413 56 ©=—-1884....366,703 98 | Z2IAHO. LOY, 
W DODGE, 30 
IAM H, MACY, N 
No extra charge for voyage to and from | ©. 


Euro nor for residence or travel in Great 
Britain, the Continent of Europe, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Mexico, Canada and the Vvinces, 


H. C. MACY, Manager, 
7:25 Broadway, N. Y. 


: 
dl 


EO 
HENRY E HAWLEY, 
Wi LIAM D. MORGAN 
IbAAC BELL. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
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The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 











For 
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